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XN the Title of thi? Publication, it is taken fof 
granted that the 1 9th Century will commence 
with the year 1801. This opinjon (of the 
corre6tnefs of which the Author ig, after fnuch 
ponjfideration, convinped) is fo generally pre-r 
Valeut,. that ^he above aiTi^mptiqn, 5t is trufted^ 
will not appear difrefpeftful tp thofe who 
jcntertaiti a different fentimerit. But the apr 
f uracy of the above opinion is immaterial with 
regard to the obje6t^ for the fake of which 
an alluHon is here made to a change of Cen* 
tury. That the period of fuch a change is 
arrived, is admitted by all, with only a differepce 
of very trifling amount, when compared ^ith 
the portion of time, of which it defignates 
t;he conclufion on the one hand, and the com- 
mencement on the othen And, furely, no one 
will deny, that fo rare and fplemn an occurence 
fliould difpofe the mind to the moft ferious re- 
flection ; particularly when it is diftinguifhed by 
a Crifis, the mofl awful and alarming, which the 
^V'orld has ever beheld. 
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/\S the tranfition from the calamities ^f wi^r to 
tbe bleflings of fecure and honourable peace is the 
hajppieft change which can take place in huipan a^aju*^ 
fo a propolai, which ha3 for its objeft tp produce .an 
accpoin^odation between belligerent powers^ is 9t oiiQe 
the moil pl^aCng and the moft.impprtant thgt <:an 
occur ip the various com.njunications of mankind. 
Such a propofal, indeed, excites fp many .grateful cmq- ' 
tions In the mindj that the incpnfiderate part of tl^e 
world wiil^t ^11 times be difpofcd to copdenjn itsrgcc^ 
tion» anji to think themfelves thereby deprived of .4 
chancef At Jeaft;^ of again enjoying the fwects of trw* 
quillity. And if that reje&ion happens to be follpwcd by 
dipifters, it will be viewed in a (till n^ore uni^vourab^s 
Ii|g^t,jaDd xegfirded as the caufepf every cs^aoiit^ yrhv^ 
nuy have enfued- 

The queftion, therefore, rcipeding thje jpropricty 
of the rejeftion of the overtures for xiegooation, 
Viihlch wpre made by Buo;i^par^e to the BritiCh Cifl* 
yerAm(^t at the commencement of the prefent ^ar, 
inipQrta;it as it wias at the moxn^nt^ 4etives addition^ 
confcquence j^om this revccfes .which hayefioce.attendfp 
tkt combined arms. Thof^ perfijns whof? conilaiit 
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objeft it is to render adminiftration unpopular, will 

A not negleft fo favourable an opportunity of making it 

^ appear refponfible for all the misfortunes which have 

^ fince occurred, and, indeed, for the prefent awful 

fituation of Europe. WTiile others, and a much larger 

party too, will readily join in condemning the Britifli 

Government for refufing to lillen to the invitation to 

negociate, who would have extolled that refufal to the 

ikies, if the prefent campaign had been brilliant and 

fuccefsful like the laft. 

To guard againft this ex pojl facto wifdom, it is necef- 
lary to bear in mind the manner of the overture, and the 
circumftances under which it was made. For no one 
will venture to contend, in direct terms, that a pro- 
pofal to negociate ought at all times, and under all 
circumftances, to be accepted ; though fuch a pro- 
pofition feems to be implied in the argument 
which has on this occalion been chiefly relied on 
as a ground of cenfure— rth^t we (hould at Icaft have 
waited to learn on what terms our enemy was dif- 
pofed to make peace. Whoever argues in this way, muft 
furely forget that pacific overtures may originate in 
•Other motives than a defire to' terminate hoftilities, on 
juft and rcafonable terms — that their real objedt rpay 
be, not to reftore peace, but to render war more de- 
flrudive, and ruin more complete — that they may 
be fuggefted by artifice and perfidy — that they may 
be intended toenfnare confidence, to interrupt prepara- 
tion,to favour intrigue, or to diflblve aformidable confer 
deracy. It is alfo poffible that the party offering to 
treat may be fo deftitute of ftable and permanent 
authority, as to be incapable of enfuring the perform-* 
' ance of his (lipulations. 

^ Jt muft therefore be allowed that it would be igi- ' 
prudent in the extreme to accede to overtures for* 
negociation, without a due confideration of the proba- 
ble Wiotives in which they may be fuppofed to origi- 
nate, und of the ability, as well as difpofition of 
- ^ - - , ^ ;-•),. . '.• the- 
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the enemyi to give eiFeft to his eng^etnents. Nega- 
ciation is not one of thofe experiments, if any fuch 
there be, which may at all times be .made without 
danger, and which, if they do no gpod, can produce 
no harm. It may be as injunoiis as it can be bene* 
ficiai. It naay prove a more fatal enemy to pesfce thaa 
even war itfelf. To accept the advances of an enemy 
for the fake of knowing what terms he is difpofed to 
offer, and in the blind hope that, fome how or other^ 
the refult may be a deliverance from the calamities of 
war, would be fcarcely lefs abfurd and frantic thao to 
run a (hip upon a rock in order to preferve her from 
the waves. 

If the fubjed be examined in this light, it will be 
found impoflible to deny that every circumftance, 
which can render negocfation dangerous and unadvifa- 
ble, concurred to induce, an inftant rejeftion of the 
overtures made by. Buonaparte, — The moft formidable 
confederacy that had exifted during the wholc^war, 
was then preparing to follow up the fevere blow, which 
had been given to the French Republic in the pre- 
ceding campaign, and with the moft brilliant profpedt 
of delivering the world from the grievous fcourge, by 
which it had for fo many years been afflided. A ne* 
gociation, at fuch a moment, would have inevitably de- 
feated the ctpeftation of fo defirable an event. It muft have 
been attended with the immediate defedlion of one of the 
allies from the confederacy — an ally whofe recent fer- 
vices had revived the hopes of the civilized world, and 
wiiofe zeal in the caufe had excited the admiration, as 
well as the ^atitude, of every friend of fodal order. 
This illuftnous Prince had declared, in the moft txr 
plicit terms, that his objeft in the war was " to reftore. 
** Royalty in Franc<^ and to crufti the monfter which 
♦* threatened to deftjoy all legal authority." To eater 
into negociatron with that monfter would, therefore, 
have been to rejcdl the further aflGillance of the great 
Northern Potentate, on whom, under Heaven, our 

B 2 ptt»^ 
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'|)rinctpaUeliincc, at that time, was placed. Deprived df 
fach aid, the confederacy^ Jn a weakened ftate, and under 
'the greateftdifadvantage, would have been expofedlothe 
^SsittiftceB of the to*)ft fiibtle of all the rulers of i^epub- 
Bcaft Ftahce, Who hajs fhewn that negociations and 
^paratfe pacifications are his grand jnftrument^ of mif- 
thicf. This expert intriguer would have had an op- 
jportunity of praftifing thofe arts, in which he is known 
/lb emrtiently to excel, in order to excite jcaloufies, 
tnd to fow divifions among the remaining confede* 
t^t€&9 and to render them fufpicious of each otTiers 
"dcfigns. Under fuch circumftanccs, a confidential t6n- 
ne<3tion could fcarcely have been preferved j^^nd judg- 
ing frorti preceding events during thie war, it is moft 
^Kkely that Auflria would have been drawn into a fe- 
"paiate peace, and that Great Britain would, once more, 
have been left alone in the conteft. 

it is no anfwer to this reafoning now to fay tJiat, 

'notwithftanding t^e rejeftion of the overtures, our 

Northern allyiias feceded from the confederacy, and 

^tttiircby ^xpofed it to difafters, as dreadful as any which 

could fcave refulted from ncgociation. For unlefs that 

inexpreffibly great misfortune could have been forefeen, 

*itx:ould have no efFeft upon our conduft. It is neceffary 

'to aO: according to the circumftances of the moment ; 

^nd the fobfetjuent occurrence of unexpected events 

cannot operate in condemnation of meafures, framed witli 

a due regard to thofe circumftances. Our judgment of 

futurity can be founded only upon our knowledge of 

the prefent and. the paft; and,, though not fecure 

-agaiiift misfortune, we ait. free- from bkrtie, if lie 

'fnaketha't knoWlet!ge the rule of 6ur coftduft. Tbft*e 

^was nota rttari Jn Europe, Who, at the begmmngof 

4^ie prefent ybar, \)/ould not have thought us mad, if we 

'ilad v6lunt^rily loft the affiflrance of Ruffia in the 

;war. And wnen we refleft, that in the battle 

^whichr has,'' tinfortunately, decided the fate of the 

"^cabptiign, th'fe Atiftrian arms,' Without fuch aid, 

4^ - werp 
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were oh the point • of obtaining a vidory, which would 
havt made the Firft Confiil appear as littk^ as khofc 
who judge by events now think him great, it 19 not ta 
be doubted but if that the itnmenfe weight ofth^ KuC^ 
fian force had not been withdrawn, the (cale mvft have 
decidedly turned in favour of the Allied Powers^ 
But we (hould have inevitably loft the affiftanoe of 
Ruffia if we had acceded to the propofal of thd 
Firft Conful of France* And our rejedion of that 
propo£il having been therefore indifputably right at the 
time, it is not pollible for fubiequent events-^it is notpof-^ 
blc even for the battle of Marengo--i-to make it wrong; * 
It being fo evident that the dired tendency of th6 ne-^, 
gociation prqpofedby Buonaparte was to effect a diiSbJu- 
tion of the confederacy, it was fair to prefume that the 
proposal was made with that intent : — for every 
agent muft be fuppofed to intend whatever his adte 
have an obvious tendency to prxxiuce. To have a£-» 
cepted, therefore, his invitation, would havt been 
to run, with our eyes open, into the fnare which was 
laid for us, when prudence bade us remember ho^ 
fetal that fnare had proved to other countries— whea 
prudence bade us remember, that, to a reliance 
on the pacific profeffions of the French Republic, moce 
fbtes had been indebted for their ruin, than to the 
operation of her arms — that under the maflt of friend- 
Slip, and of a peaceable difpofitioo, Ihe had adqukioi 
pofleffion of the Swifs Cantons, Piedmont, Rome, 
Tttfcany, Venice, Genoa, and almoft the whd^ of 
Italy-i— while America had been prefcrved from a like 
fate only, by the intervention of the Atlantic-^that 
9Dt a treaty had been madd by h^r which (he had not 
violated— that there was not a neutral ftate which Iho 
bad not infulted and abufed. 

» Sjo defnerf te |it one moment Wfis the ftate of the French *rn{iy, th%t 
tlie firft intelligence which reached Paris from the plains of Marengo, 
announced tjie difcomfiture of the hero of Italy; and his own ex. 
prefs only arrived in time to prevent the new rev<>lutiora-ary ihoVe- 
ment, vrhicU his eti^m^, yrofiting by ^i$ defeat, were bediming to 
excite. ^ 

B 3 The 
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The fituation and charafter of the individual, who 
offered to treat, were alfo confiderations of very great 
importance. Numerous and rapid fluiftuations bad 
proved that the governing Powers in France had not, 
during the whole Revolution, been poffeffed of fuffi- 
cicnt ftability to enfure the performance of their en- 
gagements, and this trut,h had juft before been con- 
firmed in the ftrongeft manner, by the acknowledg- 
ment of one who had the confidence of thfe- Firft- 
Conful, and who had declared that •* the Republic 
^ was fo deftitute of permanence with refped both to 
*• men and things, that (he found it difficult to 
** ftipulate conditions of peace, and ftill more fo to 
** prcfcrve them" — and " that the treaties which (he 
" had actually made, were only the fource of a new 
*^ war, ftill more defpcrate and bloody than the 
" former -f". Such a ftate of inftabifity could fcarcely 
be faid to be terminated by a new Revolution, which 
had juft placed the chief authority in the , hands 
of a iingle individual, and that individual a foreigner. 
The charader, too, of the man who had thus obtained 
the fupremacy, and the firft aft of whofe reign was this 
overture for negociation, ought furely to be attended 
to. It could not be forgotten, at once, that he had had 
a very laige (bare in the moft atrocious of the ads of 
his predeceflbrs ; • nay, that the moft flagitious of thofc 
ads, the fubveriion of the Governments of Genoa 
and Venice, were exclufively his own, for which he 
could not plead even the authority of his mafters^ — 
that he had effeded moft of thole treaties of peace 
which had proved fatal to the flates with which they 
were made — that he had manifefted an extraordinary 
degree of ardour in promoting the revolutionary pilaris 
of France — that his diftinguilhirig charaderiftic, in all 
thele tranfadions, was perfidy — that he had difplayed 
a peculiar animofity againft Gieat Britain, and that, 

t speech of Boulay de la Meurthe to the remnant of the Council of 
Five Uundrfd.-*-See R^fteflions on the Political State of Society at 
the Commencement of the Year 1800, p. 135. 

: . more- 
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moreover^ his immediate agent Monge had juft before 
declared " that the Government of England and the 
** French Republic could not exid together." 

The above confiderations were furely more than 
fufficient to induce even the mod credulous to fufpeffc 
that m pretending to hold put the olive branch, Buo- 
naparte, in reality, only tendered a bough of the poi- 
fonpus tree pf liberty. If, however, in fpite of fo many 
reafons to induce a contrary opinion, he had really 
been aftuated by a wifti to reftore to mankind the 
bleffings of peace-^if it was indeed his intention to 
fufFer Europe to enjoy fecurity and independence, it 
was eafy, and it would have been natural for him, in 
the letters which contained his overtures, to prefent 
fuch profpefts to the view. He muft have known 
both the fufpicion which was attached to his iituation, 
as the head of a Republic which had excited 
the terror of the world, and the additional alarai and 
diilrufl: which accompanied the mention of his own 
name : confcquently, if his views had been truly pa- 
cific, he would have endeavoured to infpire Europe 
with confidence, by an e^tprefs renunciation of the fo- 
reign fyftem of France — ^and by an affurance that, as 
a ruler,, he meant to obferve the long eflablilhed prin- 
ciples of civil fociety, to which, as a general,. he had 
ihewn himfelf fo dangerous and determined an enemy, 
and that he was willing to reftore the Balance of Europe, 
which was effential to the general fecurity, on condition 
only that he fliould be allowed to retain the Gallic 
Sceptre. Some intimations of this nature were the 
leaft that could be expefted from him, in cafe his 
views were really favourable to the general tranquillity^ 
But in his overtures to the Britifh Government, no- 
thing of the kind is to be found. Thofe overtures, 
indeed, abound with the moft pathetic lamentations 
on the ravages of war, and with animated defcriptions 
of the benefits and glory of peace. But they do not 
go beyond forae inflated, phrafes of that defcription. 
They do not afford the leaft ground to hope that the 
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FirA Coftful int^ncl^d ariy chsinge 6f fyft^m— f hat it 
#i4 his Inclination td rtfptdi thc^auth^rity of othet Go- 
vernments, and the indepehdence of other States — 
that uhder his reign fociiety would ciafe to have any 
thir^ to apprehend {r6m the difdrganiiing pfinciples 
of the ^fench Republic-^that th6 Decrees of Frater-^ 
nity #ould at length be repealed— -that, governed hf 
Rich, Fraftfce would confine her .attention to her own 
aflktrs, without intermeddling with the domeftic con-' 
cems bf other countries — that (he would again recog- 
nize the Laws of Nations — and that flie would be fi* 
l^figdt if peace could be made on fuch terms, with 
limits which might be compatible with that Balance of 
l*owei", (of the formation and prefervation of Which 
Europe/ had fuftaincd fo many cohtefts. The total 
ncgleflt of Buonaparte to giVe any fuch aiFurances, 
tnuft convince ievery impartial mind that his profeflions 
of a defire for peace weit fraudulent — that he meant 
fa afdhete to the known fyftem of the Republic-*4hat 
the feme revolutionary zeal infpired the Firft Conful, 
as had animated the conqueror of Italy and the invader 
6f Egypt. 

But it is not by negative proof alone, however 
ftrong and condufive, that the pacific profeffions of 
the new Government of France are fliewn to be per- 
fidious. The letters, which were addrelTed to the 
Britifh Government, contain internal evidence, of the 
inoft pofitive and unequivocal kind,, that nothing' was 
farther from the mind of Buonaparte than a defire td 
\)t the means of reftoring peace to the world. The 
avowed objeft of the overture, as explained in the 
firft bf thofe letters, was a general pacification. Now 
^en a iiumber of Powers are confederated in war, 
igainft either a fingle Power, or another confederacy, 
the natural the obvious, the accuftomed mode of ef- 
fcdling a general pacification, is ^^neral Co7igrefs. 
' We fhouldlobk, therefore, to the di^atches of Buo- 
liJtparte, fbr k propofition of that fon as a mattef of 
^pnrk^ if he really defircd a 'general p^cifi'cation. But 
« ' . * in 
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in his kttef3 on this occafion there h not the moll 
diftalit alluHon to the only nnearure aJeohtcd for 
the attainment of the end, which ha profefled t» 
have in view. This is doub(lefi) very fufpkious. Bui 
fufpidon is exchanged fc|r tJdrt&iMy, when wt read the 
fub(equeilt letter of Ta)leyr^/)4 Forin that lettet the 
Miniftet waves all idea df the getietdi Pacific»d<ifit 
which his Maftet had declared to be the objeA of hts 
bverturef, ftnd without eveafi noticing' eithef the AHm^ 
with which his Britannic Majefty was known to be 
in dofe union, or the Spaftifll Motianrh with whom 
he Was at war, propo(^s *"' to put an immediate eii4 
^* to hoilitities by a|reeing to a fufpenfion of amtf^ 
" and naming PIeni|>ot€ntiaries on each fide, wh* 
** ibould repair to Duhjtirk^ or any other town uA^ 
*•. Vdntageooily fituated for the q^icknefs of refpec-^ 
«• tive communications, and who fliould ^pply tlwBi- 
*• felves, without any delay, to effeA the re^eftabliflli- 
'* ment of Peace and good underftanding bdiween tkp 
•• Frtnch Republic and England:' 

Such is the inconfiftency betweeb theFirft Conf^ 
and his minifter. The fontter talks, tlioiltgh in the 
tooft. indefinite terms, of a geyierdl Fac{/iealidn-*-<l^ 
latter propofei sl feparate neg&tinlion^ than whids 
nothing could be more unfavourable tb a gene^nM 
peace, and an immediate atmiftitev of which> con*, 
(idering the comparative ftM?* ^ ^the M^al for«e^ 
ftnd of the commerce df ftY6 t*o countries, the \is^t 
benefit Would have i^etaiained with France, and whick 
would have been pK>du<aive of the gr^ateft diikd^ 
vantage to Great Britain*. ^ Sttch evide^ marte df 

* Tfife Vtt^ M|M>ft&flft cIit;un!S;inke» thai at Itmedftte timit Ar- 
snifiiee, was ooe of the propotitions coatttmed in die overture of the 
Firft Conful, has ndt been noticed as it •de'ferVes, Witti a rtcdt. 
kftion of that ditcumftanoej kt t^ poj>f>l^ «f ^hk odttugrf Isdgi 
of the fincehty ♦f 4hc pacific pr^^feflkMMf^ «f :y uon^arte, -and of t£c 
propriety of the condu£l of the Wltifh Government in rejetVmg his 
advances. They will be the better able to form their opinion on thofc 
iCbfejeas^ifi i^enl^qitetice^ ifie akeiftioit <l«iey lHiiV« MCCMtiy^aid to ^he 
4ipn^ queftion of a Naval Armiftice. ^ 

dupli- 
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duplicity prove, to demonftration, the propriety of the 
rejeftton of the lirft overture, and the neceffity there was 
of rqieiStii^ the fecond. When men convid them- 
felves. ot contradidion and falfehood, it would be 
nadnefs to confide in their pfofeflioQs, or to comply 
with their defir^. But the letter of Citizen Tal- 
Jqyrand, befides containing, when viewed in con- 
Junfticm with the previous difpatch, undoubted 
Hiark^ of % treacherous purpofe, unfolded the real 
idefigns €^ France, and foggefted that her views, in 
O0ering to.negociate, were really inimical to the peace 
tod fecarity of Europe. An attempt to engage the 
difierent Powers, with which (lie was at war, in fe- 
|)arate negociations, (for a like offer was made to 
Auftria), inflead of leading to a general peace, could 
only be the refult of a plan to break the confederacy, 
to draw off, if poffiblc, fome one of the allies from 
the le^u^, in order to overpower the others, and 
•ultimately to accompli(h thoie fchemes of univerfaL 
ambition and fubverfion, which had been fo long 
purfued. The .perfeverance with which the en- 
deavour to draw the Court of Vienna into a negoci*' 
ation was perfifted in, evinced the greatcft anxiety 
to detach thaf Power from the coalition. While the 
little care .that was taken to give the pacific dif-, 
pat^h^s, addreiTed to^the Britilh Government, an ap- 
jwar^nce aiXher of fincerity or confiRency, proves that 
4.bjBy. were intended , rather to affonl the EngliQi 
i^rMidsritins* an opportunity of labouring in their 
vocation,, by mifing a faAious glamour about Peace, 
thaq, to produce. an accommodation wixh this coun* 

R IS probable, indeed, that Buonaparte thought it 

impoffible for the Britifti Miniftry to venture upon 
ft reje<iion of his overtures — ^that he did not fuppofe 
them pofTefTed of fufiicient refolutioa to encounter the 

* For an authentic .definition of this term, fee Kefie6lions« kc. 
p. 133- 

re- 
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reproach which^as fure to T>c brought agaTftft tlie9H 
not only by the faftious, but by the unreflcdktng, .of 
refufing even to hear the terms which he m%h^him* 
to offer. Such a reproach^ has, indeed, been mad^t' 
by well-affcded pcrfons; who do not confider that it* 
was not only poffible, but highly probable that, li)^ 
ibme of his predeccfiors, the Firft Conful would have-' 
availed himfelf of the opportunity which negociatioh^ 
was calculated to affixxi hin^, of drawing from them 
their, prbpofitions, without advancing, on his partj^ny 
of a fpecific nature. It is alfo forgotten, by the per* 
fons who advance this cenfure, that^ in order to have^ 
an opportunity of learning the terms which tte cn*my» 
was inclined to propofe, the negociation muft have beeor 
fully accepted, and that its acceptance, woiiid have bom* 
inftantly attended with the confequences which baw< 
been already defcribed. - *♦ 

It (houM not efcape notice that the propofal o£ 
Talleyrand to treat for a feparate peace, followedL 
dire&ly an intimation, on the part of Lord Grenviliob- 
that his Britannic Majefty would only treat, wheaeve* 
an opportunity (hould offer, in concert with his M^ 
lies. To propofe, therefore, a feparate treat }% war 
to -propofe what it was known would not be acceded- 
to, and afibrded a ftrong additional proof that no 
ferious thoughts of peace were entertained. Indeed^ 
the omifiion of all mention of a General Congreftt*^ 
when a wifh for General Pacification was exprefled^ 
and the offer of Separate Negociation, when it had- 
been declared, by the other party, that no treaty would 
be entered into but- in concert with allies, evinced,- 
not only a defire to obtain falfe credit for a pacific- 
difpofitioni but a fludious endeavour to avoid any 
diftind: or prafticable propofitton leading to nego« 
ciation, left, by poffibiiity, it fhould be accepted. 

. Nor are the overtures of Buonaparte deftitiite of 
evidence of bis adlierence to the Jacobinical prin- 
ciples, and practices of the French Republic. Of this, 
a inore convincing,. and> indeed, .a more infultin^ 

' . % proof 



pimf ean (carcely be conceived than that oflentatious 
and unneceflary difplay of Jacobinical forms, which 
appears at the head of his epiftle to tfao 9ritiih 
Monarch. Fearful, as it were, left a doubt (houki exift 
Itl[pe6ting the charader which he meatlt to aflume-^ 
Im fome hope (hould arife that, in the exercife of 
his new authority, he might conform to the principles 
of focial order— he prefixed to that cp^ftlc, in the 
moft conffMCQOus nianner, the Jacobinical Ihiignia of 
the ** Sowicignty of the People— Liberty, Equality !** 
What more K)lemn pledge could he give of a fixed 
determination to adhere to the revolutionary fyftem 
of France ? ^ How could he more clearly difplay his 
inveterate hoftility to all eftablf(bed Government^ 
than by fuch an avowal of principles^ which had 
been inftruments of deilru£tion to half the Govern^ 
tnents of Europe, and which were at open and irrc* 
eonctieable enmity with all legitimate authority? 
It was not a iomefiic concern in which he was then 
engaged.. He was addrefiing his firft public aft to a 
fereign Power \ He wa^ making an ovEHTuits 
fOR Peacs ! Could any thing prove more ftrongly 
that it was a Jacobtnioal Peace which be had in con- 
temptation, than his taking fuch an opportunity of dif* 
playing the Jacohinical banners of the Republic ? 
Nay, he did not content himfelf with exhibiting. 
Oft thofe banners, the ordinary emblems of Republican 
France : he chafe, in honour no doubt to his Ac^ 
ceffion, to blazon her Efcutcheon with anew Quarter- 
ing, and to ornament her Shield with thc^ Device 
of ** THE Sovereignty of the People i'*: — ^the 
moft Jacobinical of alt Jacobinical fymbols^— which, 
though It had been the fiindamental principle of het 
Revoiutionary Code, had not, till then, h^tn entered 
upon her Armorial Bearings* 

Having thusannounccd himfelf as a Jacobinical Rukr, 
h« maintains that tharafter, thnroughout the corref- 
pondence, with a conf4%ncy, which (hews that it w«s 
peffe6Uy congenial wkh his ^Hfpofitioa gM habits. 

Who 



Who but an adept in Jacobimfm would have thoti^it 
of fo infidiotts an attack upon the eftablifhed Forms 
of intercourfe between States, as that which is con- 
tuned in his mode of addrefs^ Any but a Jacobinical 
Uto-per would have rejoiced in being able to (belter 
him&lf behind ihofe Torms — to have been allowed 
to participate in them — to have been permitted to 
correfpond, through his Minifters, and, by ofiidal com- 
munications, with Sovereign Princes^ Not fi> the 
Firft Conful. He mull difplay his independenee on 
Forms, and his contempt of rule and ufage, by ad* 
dreffing himfelf perjonally to the King of Great Bri* 
, tain. But that is not all. Not bontent with icttiag 
himfelf above all eftabliihed Forms, he daies to 
tell the King, whom be has the audacity thus to 
addrtfs, and whofe confidence he prefumes to ^^ 
that if his Majefly, inftead of following his exam* 
pie, Iho^ld continike to adhere to- fuch Forms^ be 
-would do fb onfy for the purpofes of dcceptioni He 
lias the temerity, in oddrefllag himielf to the Monaich 
who wedrs the nfioft ancient Crown now remainii^ 
in £urope,^to (ay of the Forms which the anceftoirs 
of that Monarch have obfertttd for centuries, thtft 
theugh *' neceffliry, perhaps, to difguife the d«« 
** pendente of weak States," thty ^* prove, only m 
»• fhofe which are ftrong the mutuul dejire of dtcHvimg 
** each other.** Who d^s not feel tibat the %gOt & 
the common hang^dan would have been a much £tter 
reply to this unparalleled infolenee, than the official 
and dignifled difpfttch 4i the Secretary of Statcf 
It is to fuch in(blence, however, that Mr. Whitbmad 
is T€p€^ed to have given the epithet ol£ /^g^'^K/.—* 
Oh Shame, where is thy fcluA ! ^ 

3ut the I'ii'ft Conful feetns to have bef»vaware, thart 
'^e coukl not adeq^iately^Aaftain his appropriate ch«^^ 
Irtacter without the^ offalfehood. He therefore in- 
5 trodu<^' himfelf to th» notice of his Majefty by one 4f 
^emoft baf^ei^fticed^Sy that ever came from the mouth 
^0f iwojfiigtiejr: ^* Called/' fdyfrhe, *^by-th«wttbea4&f 

« thf 
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•^ the French Nation, to occupy the Firft MagiftraCjr 
•* of the Republic, I think it proper, on entering into 
" office, to make a direct communication of it to 
"your Majefty.'* This lie was perfectly Jacobinical* 
as it borrowed the name of the people, in whofe name 
it is the peculiar privilege, of Jacobinifm to do or fay 
any thing. But it was not the lefs a grofs and pal- 
pable felfehood, exhibiting the moft perfed and no- 
torious contraft to the real faft that could poffibly be 
jconcfiived. Who does not know that the French 
people^ inftead of calling the Firft Conful to his ne^ 
office, bad no more idea of honouring him with fuch 
JLU elevation, than the Chinefe or the Mahrattas ?*— that 
ihe had forced himfelf upon them by the moft flagrant 
military ufurpation, which had taken place fince the 
time of Cromwell? — that he had, by the bayonet, 
driven out their reprefentativcs, and overturned the 
f«)nftitution, which they and h^ had oftea fworn to 
obferve ? Was fuch a fallehood, placed at the very be- 
ginning of his overtures, the beft pledge that-Buon^-^ 
parte could give ot the fincerity of his pacific pro- 
feffions ? — ^Was it the beft expedient he could devife 
to open a friendly' and confidential communication 
with the Britifli Court, in order to bring the war to« 
fpecdy and happy termination ? or rather, was it not 
an infulting mockery of an illuftrious Monarch, and, 
.through him, of all legitimate authority ? 

After fuch a difplay of Jacobinical principles, in- 
iblect^e and falfehood, it fecms impoiEble that the pa- 
•cific overtures of the Firft Conful (hould be mifunder- 
:ftood« Left, hpwever^ conjecture, or the dazzlinjg luftre 
^ the word. Peace;. (hould miflead any one in liis judg- 
ment' refpefting the real nature and drift pf thofe 
overtures, Buonaparte has^bimfelf fubjefted them to an 
infallible {eft — thfe teft of aftual experience. He refefs 
to the treaty of Campo Formioy as a fpecimen of,hj& 
talents, and fervices as a negooJatorr-as a pledge ^qfys 
fiocerp'itnd ardent defire for a general pacification.— 
Tl^ l^rfuce is certainly agti a^d it is calciUat^d;|o 
jf . ' . . ^ ' convey 
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convey a very accurate idea of the benefits which may 
be expefted to refult from his pacificatory endeavours. 
On the occadon referred to, a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded with the King of Hungary and Bohemia ; and 
conferences were holden at Raftadt, for the purpofe of 
terminating all differences between the German Em- 
pire and the French Republic. But his Majefty was 
not able to obtain even a confirmation of the prelimi- 
nary terms, which Buonaparte had folemnljf engaged 
(hould form the bafis of the treaty ; and the con- 
ferences at Raftadt afforded a complete fpecimen of 
Jacobin negociation. Not only did France, pending 
thefe amicable communications, violate her neutrality 
with the King of Prufiia, who was a party in the dif- 
cuffion — not only did ihe infringe the line of de- 
marcation, which had been agreed upon, ad interim^^ 
not only did fhe, on her part, continue hoftilities by 
the capture of Mayence and Ehrenbreitftein— but the 
very negociation itfelf was made by her an inftrument 
to undermine, flep by ftep, the civil and Religious con- 
ftitution'of the German Empire, and to reduce it to 
fuch a ftate of difunion, weaknefs ^d dif-arrangement, 
that Peace would have ferved only to render it an eafy 
ps^ to the machinations o? the Republic. At length, 
the effeft of tbefc infidious conferences became fo 
alarming, and their defign fo obvious, that no other 
chance remained fof the prefervs^tion of Germany, thaa 
to break them off, and to renew the war with in* 
creafed vigour ; and thus, as Boulay de la Meurthe ha^ 
emphatically obferved, " The Treaties and Diplomatic 
** conferences" of France, " appear to have been the 
•* fource of a new war, ftill more dcfperatc and bloody 
** than the former." 

In the mean tliiie, however, the great work of 
general Paci^cation was purfued, m the true French* 
jqianner, by the overthrow of the Papal Government^ 
and by the fubverfion of thp nexjtral Republics of Veniw^ : 
andQenoa — by t he conqueft of SwitzerUncJi another neu- 
tral ftate— -by prpfecuting the war wijh unprecedented 

forjr 
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Iwry affliaft Great Britain— by a rejeftion of her over- 
tures /or P<ace »t Lifle, and a difmilfion of her Am- 
bafl^dor, becaufe he was oot authorized to reftore^ as 
z Prelimmary to negociation, and without ^ny com<- 
pj^fiitiony *VaU the pofleffions which, fince the b^- 
*^ gineing of the war, had paifed into the hands of 
•^ the "Englith,** allowing France, at the fame time, to 
letfttn tlie whole of her immenfe conquefts — by the 
jfi^rtQftCiQn of the army of England, winch was to cariy 
" tkt Smius of Liberty" into " Great Britain/' to 
wroi^ vesieeance " on the Cabinet of St. James*, to 
^ crown th^ glorious life of Buonaparte," its com-' 
flfmnder, " by aconqueft which the Great Nation owed 
•* to lis inAU((ad dignity-f ," and to " puniQi Albion 
" ibr its Jong catalogue of crimesagainftbumanity J" — 
by ihe moil: indefatigable and too-fuccefsful en- 
^kavaurs to ftir up a rebellion in Ireland — by the pre- 
tuninarg/MUn^ -at an invafion of Ei^land, under 
the .^mftipa of Colonel Tate §;-^and finally, by the. 

, • Sce^ih^.FouclaroaliQn.of the Dircftory of the a6th 06lober, i797# 
the day on which it was ckcreed that ** there (heuld be. afrcmbfed 
y'«^hovt^layy on the oftaAs of theoceAn^^stn army which fliouki he 
«^.^lfd tkfi ^i»y q( England.** 

+ Sj)e^ch of the prefidcut of the Direftory, addrejfed to Bufma-* 
fentc, General of the Army of England* on hit prafiemirtg the r9tif€0- 
mm ^fir Treaty 9f^^^ yy'Hi) the Emperar of Germany. 

"i Speofh of Jeiin de Brie in the Council of Five Hundred, when 
file merchants of l^arb offered a Lean to be«^«inployed in the eKf>c« 

^ Ttoi^xjiCdilion* according to the well-authenticated inAru^lions 
given to its leader, had for its objc6h, i^, to raifc an infiHTe^Aion, 
^M^-f^itin^ the poor>" who, it is faid in thofe in(lru&ions, are ** in 
^;tH ^t^mnts'the clafs laoft prone to. inftirre^ion,** and to plunder 
** Ihe puWic ftoKCs and magazines,*' and " the property of the rich, 
•• 'vfhwe jtitlut n it'e isthe^nat^^riil fubjeft of envy to tnc poor."^-adly, 
** ita^^Ox^y.thestKt^HWfeao^ the country, at its very fources, by bre»kr 
^^ ing down the bridges, cutting dykes, ruining cauleways, plunder- 
•• ing.convoys of fubfiftence, public ftages and waggons^ and eveft 
* Jprivate caitiagp^, cutting -off Aipplies from the principal toiynsj 
** 'Iwmt^g jlU. velTeU and boats on the rivers and panais, deilroy- 
*"' ing magazine, fetting fire to arfeoats, docks, and eoaUyards, rope 
^ iv«4ks, gncftt mjuiiifodories;*' frc. by which vne»ns (it .was ob* 
ft0irp^}*S9k fUFpwd af.arti fans would be thrown out of emplbyracnt.'* 
34ly» tp " prepare and. facilitate the way for dcfcent, by diroracfcingth* 
"'«ttntion ot tb« EngHih GovcrtimcBt'* 

expedition 
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expedition to /Egypt, which, in its comprehenfire 
defign, embFaced the vafl obje(a«?x6f the fubverfion of 
the neutral and unoffending Empire of the Otto- 
mans, and the deftrudtion of the Britifli Eftabliflh-' 
ments in the Eaft. Such is the precedent referred 
to by Buonaparte, in illuftration of his ** fincere de- 
** fire to contribute efficacioufly, for thejhcofid time^ 
^' to a general Pacification*." A precedent which 
he contributed more than any one elfe to eftablifh, 
but which, if he had had no part in it, yet, being- 
fclefted and quoted by him, muft be confidered as afford- 
ing juft criterion of the nature of his views in propofing 
enegociation. 

To the letter of the Firft Conful, Lord Greoville 
qfficialli) replied, in a manner which evinced a finccfe 
defire, on the part of the Britifli Government, for the 
return of fafe and fubftantial Peace. His Lordfliip 
judicioufly refers to the caufes which, not only produced 
the W^^r, but have hitherto prevented its termination, 
and which, while they continue to exift, muft ope- 
rate in the fame manner; and he infers, that until 
their removal, it would be vain to expeft any real 
Advantage from Negociation. ,He infifts on the fre- 
quent proofs which his Majefty has given of a fincere 
defire for the re-eftabli(hmcnt ,of fecure and perma- 
nent tranquillity, as well as on the juftice and in- 
expreflible importance of the objefts for which he has 
been obliged to contend again ft an unprovoked attack. 
Tlie Britifli, Minifter further points out the unpre- 
cedented and almoft inconfceivable mifchiefs and dan- 
gers, which have refulted from the fyftem originally 
adopted and invariably purfued by the French Re- 
public, arid he clearly ftiews that the relinquifliment 
of that fyftem muft neceflSirily precede the return of 
general repofe and fequrity. He mentions the Re- 
ftoration of the Hereditary Line of Princes in France 
as an event, which would at once remove all obftacles 
in the way of negociation, as it would give to alj 

• Letter froBi the Firil Conful to His Majefty, 
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the other Nations of Europe th^ fecurity, . in tran^ 
ouillity and peace, which they are now compelled to 
j^ek by other means. But though his Lordftiip al- 
ludes to fuch an event as b^ft calculated to reftore 
general quiet and fafety, be difclaims, on the part 
of his Britannic Majefty, all pretenfions or withes' 
to interfere in the dpmeftic affairs of France, and 
he declares that his Majefty will always be ready 
to concert, with his , Allies, the means of gene- 
ral Pacification, whenever that fecurity, for which 
alone he is contending, can in any manner be at- 
tained. 

A reply to this Letter was foon tranfmitted from 
France, artd the Firft Conful deigned to defcend from 
that eminence^ on which he had attempted to place 
himfelf above all the lawful Sovereigns of Europe, 
;ind to adopt' the accuftomed forms of communica- 
tion which thole Sovereigns invariably obferve in their 
public intercourfe with each other. This condefcenfion 
was conlidered by fome perfons as an aufpicious fymp-. 
torn of a pacific diipofition; but if he really entertained 
fuch a difpofition, it is natural to look for fo^id and 
conclufive proofs of its exiftence, in the official letter 
of his >linifter, Talleyrand. 

If a fincere defire for Peace had been the induce- 
ment with Buonaparte thus to continue the corref- 
{>ondence, it is iitipofiible that he (hould not have en-t 
deavoured to (hew, that the obftacles, which Lord 
Grenville had reprefented as precluding all hope of 
real advantage from Negociation, did not really exift 
—that the fyftemof deftrudion by which the French 
Republic ]|iad excited fo much alarm, was no longer, 
purfued — that Europe had nothing to fear from the 
f«inciples of the new Government of France — and 
that the authority of the Firft Conful was as com- 
patible with the fecurity of Great Britain and her 
Allies as that of the Line of Princes, the Reftorationi, 
of which Lord Grenville had ftated to be the moft 
certain and fpeedy means of re-eftabjilhing;, general 
ranquillltft ' . \ 

'.- • ' ' But 
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* Sot the reply of the Ex-Bl(hdp is ofa Very different 
hature. It is, in faft, a complete and a laboured de- 
monftrafibn that all the impediments to Peace, which 
had been enumerated by Lord Grenville, continued lit 
full force. In that reply, the new Government of 
Ftunce takes efpecial care to identify itfelf with all the 
^aions which, during the, whole Revolution, have 
tyranniled over France, and molefted the reft of Eu- 
rope. By attempting to juffify, it avows its appro** 
batiori of the conduft of thofe faftions, and it adopts 
and repeats the various pretexts by which they 
had endeavoured to deceive other States — it even 
prefumes to boaft of the early Proclamation made 
by them, on the part of the Republic, of ii love qf 
jpirart'— of a dijtnclination for conqueft — of a refpect 
for the independence of all Governments — and this at 
a tinre when wecy quarter of the Globe has been con* 
viriccrd, by direful experience, that perfidy alone diftatedi 
thofe declarations — nay, it dares to aflert that France 
t*as occupied entirely with her ozvn affairs ^ and that 
file was difpofed to avoid taking part in thofe of 
Etirope^ in fpite of the accumulated evidence bjr which 
it is demonftrated that it was the fundamental princi- . 
pie of her Revolution to propagate, over the whole 
Earth, her principles of licentioufnefs and anarchy, -> 
to excite the people of every country to revolt ; and to 
fubvert air^(bibli{hed Authority,, and all the Inftitu- 
tions of Society. 

. The repetition of fuch audacious falfehoods, after 
the events which have occurred, is marked, if poffi- 
bid, with ftill blacker charadters of atrocity, than 
their firft promulgation. Such a repetition is an infult 
to the underftandihg arid feelings of mankind, and 
It denotes that confirmed and matured depravity^ 
which can only be produced by the habitual perpe- 
tration of the gfoffeft crimes. If Buonaparte had' 
appeared, on this occafion, for the firft time, on the 
Theatre of the French Republic— if he had been, 
till' tb^n, altogether unknown on the .^tage of" 
the- Fren'fcli-' Revolution, it would be much, more 

C a • • tbaa 
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than fufEcient to preclude all doutt rcfpefl-ing hF^ 
real charafter and defigns, to find- him infifting, in 
the year 1800, that the difpofition of Republican France 
had been pacific, unambitious, orderly, refpcdful to- 
wards other States, and that her attention had bc«n di- 
refted folely to her own affairs. The open and voluntary 
defenders of known criminals, muft be confidercd, either 
as:partak'ers of their guilt, or as wanting nothing but 
occafiofi, at leaft, to equal them in atrocity. In this 
point of view the reply of the Renegado Bifhop 
may be confidered as a valuable hiftorical document* 
proving that no change has taken place in confequencc 
of the laft Hevolution in the foreign politics of the 
French Republic, and containing an inftruftive warning 
ta'" mankind, to be on their guard againft thofe wiles, 
which have already been fo injurious to the gpneral 
l«pofe and fecurity. 

i'-But the French Conful difplays, on this occafion, 
ftn extraordinary degree of anxiety to vindicate France 
from the charge, which had been brought againft. her 
by Lord Grenville, of being the author of the wan 
He will riot fuffer the Republic, to whofe rights he 
has fucceeded, and in whofe criminality he feems 
determined to participate, to be accufed of the crime 
of original aggreffion, without undertaking her defence. 
He might, indeed, without implicating himfelf, have 
pafled over in filence the allufion made by Lord 
GrenviHe to the origin of the Warj he might even, 
have difavowed the conduft of France at a time, 
when he had no influence on her proceedings. But 
he was aware that the human mind, notwithftanding 
the corrupting influence of the French Revolution,, 
ftill retained a moral fenfc^ which rendered the origi- 
nal juftice of a war, a confidpration of inexpreflible im- 
portance during the whole of its continuance, and of 
great influence upon its ultimate fuccefe. He felt, 
nioreover, that the numerous afts of unexampled 
atrocity, which, on thie part of France, had apcom«» 
panied the progrefs of the War, would, in: a great de* 
gr^c, be fcrecwed from the indignation of m^nkiiid, if 
^ > . — -, : ' ^ "' "•'■', it 
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it could be made to appear that they were the conle- 
quences of the aggreffion of her enemies; and that, 
whatever caufe thofe, enemies might have to complain 
of her fubfequent violence, cruelty and perfidy, their 
complaints would make but little imprcflion, if the 
world could be induced to belic\*e that they drew aU 

. their misfortunes upon themfelves, by their own am* 
bition or injuftice. JHte therefore endeavours, by the 
pen of his Minifter, to retort the charge of aggreffion, 
and to make it appear that the *^ evils which bave^ 
*' afflided Europe,'' are to be imputed •• to the 
*• projefts of fubjcftion, diffblution and difmember- 
*' ment, which were prepared againft France.'* 

* This charge has been repeatedly repelled, and proved 
to have no other foundation than calumny. If evet 
there was a queftion fo fully difcufled, as to preclude 
all poffibility of doubt, it is the queftion of aggreffion. 
That queftion has indeed been principally confidered by 
Englilh Writers^ who naturally direfted. their chief 
attention to the intereft which thefr own country had 

- in it; and though they could not refrain from noticfng 
the aggreffive conduS of France towards other States, 
yet they weft chiefly folicitous to expofe her injurious 
defigns againft Great Britain. But it is equally de* 
xnonftrable that France was the aggreflbr in the Con- 
tinental War, which broke out almoft a year Before 
ihe'commenced hoftilities againft this country : and 
confidering that it is a common caufe in which fo 
many nations have been engaged^ — nay, that tf W nations, 
whether they think fo or not, have a common intereft 
in this War — it is of more importance to trace it from 
its origin, in order thence to follow it through its 
courfe, and thus to preferve its. unity unbroken, than 
to examine feparate and diftinft parts of its progi^efs. 
This, therefore, ftiali be done; and there is an addi- 
tional reafon for thus purfuing the. enquiry, as,- be- 
fides the natural and indiflbluble connedtioni \v)^ich 
cxifts between all the parts of this ftrange and unpre- 
cedented conteft, the defperate malice of Oppofition 
Jias even goxic the length of attributing tiic War on 
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the Continait to this Country, although the French 
rulers, lefs defperately malicious, have declared 
that. Great Britain obferved a ftrid neutrality until 
^ period long fubfequent to the breaking out of 
that War. As the pjopofed dilcuffion will neceffarily 
be drawn into fomie length — and as it relates to a 
fubjeft on which the generality of readers, have com- 
pletely made upth^ir minds, though, at the ftme time 
of fuch importance, that nothing (houid be left un- 
done to remove the doubts of thofe, who are not 
fo fully fatisfied refpe<5king the juftice of the caufe of 
the Continental Powers as of that of Great Britain 
' — for thefe reafons it (hall be referved for diftinft 
potice, in the latter part of this publication, after a con-^ 
nderation of thofe topics which pre/s more clofely at 
the prefent moment. 

The fubjeft of aggreflion, as it particularly regards 
this country, has been exhaufted by repeated difcuf- 
. ifions ; and in a recent publication, entitled " The Hit* 
tory of the Politics of Gr^at Britain and France, 
by Herbert Mar(b, Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge,'' that fubjeft has_been fo fyllyj fo minutely, 
and fo methodically confidered, and with fo perfetSt 
an arrangerpent of fafts, dates and documents, as not 
only to afford the mod ample fatisfaftion to the impar- 
tial enquirer, but to furnifh a mafterly fpccimen of 
important hiftory. The author of this truly valuably 
work, has judicioufly availed himfelf of all the fources 
of inforn^ation and elucidation, which have been aug-? 
menting down to the late period at which ho wrote j 
^nd he has, thereby, as well as by confining his attention 
to th^ fingle queftion of aggreflion as it. concerns this 
country, been enabled to prefent to the public a more 
perfe<5l difquifition on that queftion than could have 
been produced at an earlier period. This hiftory is 
highly deferving the perqfal even of the beft informed 
perfonsi but it oiore particularly merits the attention of 
thofe who have the misfortune (for a misfortune . a.t 
leaftit (puft be confid^ed), to think their country 
the aggreflpr in th$ moft bloody war, it\' which 
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it has ever been engaged. The gentlemen of Oppofi* 
tion declare, in fpite of all the endeavours which have 
hitherto been made to open their eyes, that they 
flill labour under this misfortune. If that be really the 
cafe, they may, by perufing the work in queftion, be 
freed from all the gloom and dejeftion which they have 
fo long fuffered on that account, and recover their na- 
tural ferenity of mind. Such an expeftation, at leafl:^ 
is warranted by the efFeft which the work ha^ pro* 
duced in Germany, where it was firft publiftied — and 
in the language of which country it was written, as 
the author fays, under the impulfe of a defire to refcue 
his native country " from the calumnies of fome Ger- 
** man Journalifts, who contend, like fome Englifh 
^ writers, that the French rulers were follcitous for 
*' Peace, but that the Mimfters of Great Britain, through* 
" mere hatred of the New Republic, had refolved at all 
" events to commence hoftilities." Thefe affertions, 
he fays, wer^ confidently repeated during feveral years, 
till, at length, they were received in almoft every part or 
Germany as indifpotable truths. But Mr. Marfti's pub-' 
lication had not long appeared, "when" (he fays) " the 
" firft literary Reviews m Germany pronounced that the 
•* Britifli Government was completely refcued from the 
*• charges which had been lard to it, and that the origin 
" as well as the continuance of the war muft be wholly 
" and folely afcribed to the rrtad ambition of the Frenca 
" rulers."- 

It canno! be fuppofed that Britons are lefs open to 
conviftion, in matters vdiich involve the charafterdf 
their native country, than foreigners; and of courfe the - 
gentlemen of Oppofition niay be expefted to Ciijoy, 
by the aid of this puBlicatioii, the inexpreffible fatisfac^ • 
tion of thinking the caufe in which Great Britain is 
engaged; juft, and the exertions which (he has, foi 
years, been making, necjefTary for her fecurity, againft 
the attacks of an ambition^ 'and unprincipled foe* Tio/t 
it behoves other perfons, bcfides thofe who take wi ac- 
tive or an oftenfible part in political queftions, to 
weigh very deliberately and fully the. eyidejice^ t^i\t% 
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lo the origin of the war, before they pronounce their 
country guilty of the enormous crime of aggreC- 
fion. Although the Britilh people at large are firmly 
convinced of the juflice of their caufe, (an indifputable 
proof, after fo long and burdenfome a conteft, that it is 
moftclearly and manifeftlyjuft) there are neverthelefscott- 
iiderable numbers, and among them individuals of great 
worth and refpedability, who have taken up a diflferent 
opinion, which they relolutely maintain, without think- 
ing it incumbent upon them to inveftigate the docu* 
ments that are adduced againfl: it. If fuch perfons were 
to examine their own hearts, they would find that they 
formed their fentimenrs upon this important fubjeft, 
with an impreffion on their minds that it affedted only 
the charadit^r of Adminiftration — and having, whether 
juftly or not, preconceived an unfavourable idea of his 
Majefty's Minifters, that they very willingly, an<i there- 
fore haftily, adopted an opinion, which gratified the 
feelings they were difpofed to indulge. They would 
alfo find that they have fince liftened with avidity to 
every ^iflertion, however unfupported by proof, which 
tended to confirm the fentiments they had thus^ fuf- 
fered to t^ke poffeffion of their minds — that on this 
account they have tolerated and even approved of pub- 
lications, which teemed with fedition, trealbn and blaf-* 
phemy*, and which, otherwife, they would never have 
fuffered to appear in their families — that they have dif- 
dainfully (purned ev^ry publication which had an oppo- 
fite tendency, believing, or choofing to believe, that it 
Was under the bias ot a corrupt iniluence-j — until at 
* ' length" 

* Suqh is' the power of prejudice, that many peifons, who abhor 
'• trcafon and deteft blafphemy,' have regularly fiibmitted to perufe papers 
which, for years, hav^ abounded in both^ and which, though really 
anti-conftitutional, anti-Jocial^ and anti-reUgiouSy they defcribe by the 
lo'ft name of anti-mintjierlal papers, until both their loyalty- and their 
relgion have Jieen laid fo faft.afleep, that they art, at length, able lo 

fierufe the moft execrable paragraphs, with at lead a ftoical indif- 
erence, ; "". ' 

t It. is one af the main artifices employed by faf^ion to reprefcnt all 
p|rfons, who, by defending the caufe in whi<ih Government is cn- 
gflred, fupporr, as iar as they ai-e able, Government itfelf, as ading 
UMy under the impulfe of Minifterial iniuehce. This lund ^K 
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length they are not more firmly eonvinted of their own 
€xifl:ence, than of the injufticeof the prefent War, on 
part of Great Britain. 

fwceping anfwer the Author of thcfe pages has frequently received, is 
lieu of all examination of the truth of the fa£^s, or the juftnefs of tho 
TeafaningSy which he had adduced. Such replies he ftiould, however, 
think beneath his nptice, if the refpeftable channel of parlian^ntarf 
debate had not hctn employed t« convey a fuggcftton of this nature, in 
refpedt of his lad publication*, which was ftated to be the prodiaclioft 
of a perfon in the fay ofGo^ernmeni, It cannot furcly be neceffkry to 
point out the unfairnefs of the conclufion, that to occupy a fta- 
tiou of public trufl «and confidence, (and moft perfons who oc- 
cupy fuch Nations may be literally faid to be in the pay of Govern. 
l|[ient), implies dependence of mind or fervility of fentlment— o.r that 
fuch a fituarion authorifes the inference which the Geatlemam itt 
^uedion deduced on the occafian alluded to, thata perfedl coincidence 
of opinion, on a particular topic, might be pre fumed between Miniftert 
and the Writer. But it is due to the public to take this opponunitf 
of fliewing the fallacy of fuch conclu/ions, by obferyin^, that thm 
publication which was thus brought forward, as a' criterion of the 
views of Minifters, was written ijtfitbout the /maliefi communication^ 
on the fubje^t, with any Member or Agent of Adminiftratlon ; indm 
fimilar obfervation might, if circumftances required it, be applied os 
the prefent occafiori, 

' If the perfons who oppofe Government (lio particular aHuHon is here 
intended} do really believe that all who take a different Ade from thesi 
■on the great political queftions of the prefent day, are under the in^ 
iuence of finifter motives, they furely judge of others from tliem- 
"felves. It is true. Charity itfelf cannot fuppofe it poflTible for men 
to be impelled by virtuous, loyal, or patriotic feelings, to aflid the 
caufe of Atbeifm and Anarchy — but does it therefore follow, that no 
one can from pupe, difintereJted and honourable motives, fupport the 
csLuCe of Religiony regular Gon.yernmen/, aind /octal Order F Becauf^ it 
jiappens that the ftaiions of all who exercife lawful authority are in* 
volved in the fate of that cauie, mud its active adherents neceflanlf 
be the tools of men in power ? Is it not poflible for the fpul to be 
fo engrofTed by the immense interefts which depend on the KFue of the 
prefent conteft — is it not poflible for the heart \o be fo penetrated with 
a fenfe of the dangers to which all civilized fociety is now expofed, 
and fo inflamed. with a defire of contributing towards its efcape from 
the awful ruin with which it is menaced— as to make a man look down, 
with comparative indifierence, onthe favour of Miilifters, and on the 
fmiles of Princes ? When the raging tempeft expofes the labouring bark 
to the mod imminent peril— when the boifterous deep yawns every 
moment to fwallow it up in an unfathomable abyfs— when the dill more 
dangerous rock, furrounded by fragments of .many a wreck, prefenti 
an awful warning of approaching deft ru6lion — how inlignificantand eon^ 
temptible mud appear all the purfuits, which^ ordinarily engage the 
folicitude of mankind ! What favour can thofe, who ha^e the dit^« 
tion of the vefTel, bedow on the meaned individualon boards com* - 
parable with that of bringing him fafe itito port ^ * 

* See Parliame^Ury Debates in the lait SeflioA by-Debrett and Woodf;^ 
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AcImittingMt to be true, that tlic charad'cr of Mlnif- 
. ters is the only iiitcrcft which is involved in the charge 
of aggreflion, furely it is incumbent upon every one, 
before he accufes them of having uiijuftly plunged their 
country in the horrors of war, to fee that there are 
good grounds for the acculation. No one vvilj difpute 
that It involves a very high degree of criminality to 
admit lightly, and to avow without due inveftigation, 
a belief, that a private individual is guilty of an atro- 
cious crime ; particularly when means of afcertaining 
the truth or falfliood of the charge are within reach* 
Are Mini fters, then, alone deftitute of the right, com- 
mofito all their fellow-creatures, to have their conduft 
i^an^ned before it is condemned ? May their reputa- 
tion be wantonly fported with, becaufe they are in of- 
fice, hecaufe they fill high departments in the State ? 
k it juftifiable to llander them, becaufe they are fer-* 
vants of the" Crov^ti ? Is it meritorious to criminate 
thetn? hecaufe they enjoy the confidence of their So- 
Tereign ? That their condudt thould be clofely watched, 
and iiridtly fcrutinized, is undoubtedly a great confti- 
tutional principle : though teafon feems to require, 
that, while this principle is, as it is fure always to be,, 
rigidly enforced againft them, due allowance (hould be 
made in the public mind for the embarraflments which 
its exercife tends to create; and it Qiould be remem- 
bered, that their conftant accufers are their rivals, 
whofe intereft it is to render them unpopular, and, if 
pofliblei odious. No fuch confiderations, however, 
are now urged in their behalf. Nothing is now claimed- 
for them but a full and fair ernjuiry. They afk no 
other favour, than that their fellow-fubjefts fhould 
judge for themfehes^ inftead of taking up their opi- 
nion from the ftatemefits of party, and of Courfe in^ 
tercfted writers* refpeAing the real caafes of the pre- 
fent conteft, and that they may not be charged with 
&> atrocious a crime as that o( wantonly involving theit 
country in thQ lK)rrorsof war, without a due inveftigation 
oi facts. Who that has the fmalleft regard for juftice— 
igfbP. tliat €ver lillei^s, in the moft facred place, to the 
^ * * ' folcmn 
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folemii injtmcHon, ** thou (halt not bear falle witncfi 
** againft thy neighbour," will venture, without a com* 
plete and impartial examination, to charge them with 
fo foul an offence againft God and Man ? . 

But the merits of the queftion of aggreffion, far 
from being confined to Minifters, who have no claita 
:but to our impartiality* affeds the reputation of one 
who is inexpreffibly dear to us all. They involve the Rcr 
ligious and moral, as well as the political character of 
Qur gracious Sovereign. Although, for the fake of 
freedom of debate, the a6ts of a King of England are 
confidered in Parliament as the ads pf his Minifters, 
s^ legal refponlibility, for the wifeft reafons, attached 
only upon them, yet in the eye of reafon, in the view 
of hiftory, at the tribunal of confcience in this worlds 
and at a ilill mpre dread tribunal in the next, he muft, 
as well as every other real Monarch, be confidered as 
refponfible for the grejitt meafures^ of his Government, 
By the fundamental principles of the Conftitu- 
tion, be has the abfolute and uncontrollable choice 
of his iervants, and the indifputable right of dif- 
miffing them at pleafure. Betides, therefore, the 
prefumed fandion which is implied in his feleqfcing 
them as the objedts of his confidence, their con* 
tinuance in office denotes a fubfequent approba* 
tion of their condud, and amounts, indeed, to an 
exprefs adoption of thoie meafures,. which, in the 
firft inftance, he permitted to pafs under his aame» 
Let then thofe perfons, who, without examiifationj^ 
have fuffered themfelves to take up the opinion that 
the prefent war is unjuft, confider how deeply that 
opinion aflfeds the charader of a Prince, whole virtues 
command the veneration of his People. Let theni 
rcfled that, whenever they avow fuch an opi- 
nion^ they charge their beloved Sovereign with every 
drop of blood which has been flied in the conteft \ 
that,. for every life which has been loft in it, they 
declare^him guilty of a moft atrocious murder ! Bif 
it remembered, however, that this ftatcment, feriouJ 
^ it is, is not mel^nt to bias the judgment df a fiogltf 
}ll4^vidu^ iu favour qi (he. wu:^— ttert its abje^46^not 
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to create but to remove prejudice, by promoting the 
inveftigation of a fubjesdt which many perfons have 
negleded to examine, becaufe they were not aware of 
the extent of its importance. 

- But dill deeper interefls are involved in the opinioa 
tf individuals, upon this important fubjedt, than even 
the perfonal charafler of a beloved Monarch. The 
public is compofed of individuals; and on the opinion 
of the Britifli public, refpedling the juftice of the war, 
depends, according to all human calculation, the 
ijfue of this great contejl. Unlefs the nation be con* 
vinced that its caufe is equitable, how can it be ex- 
peded to exert that vigour and energy^ which are in- 
difpenfably necieflary in fo arduous a conflid ? How 
can it be expefted to fac6 danger with intrepidity, to 
fupport difafter, if drfafter (hould be its lot, with for- 
titude, and refolutely to perfevere in the ftrugglc 
until its effential interefts may be fecured uporT a 
folid and permanent bafis ? The nation, indeed, with 
which we are. at war, befides having attained, by a 
longcourfe of unexampled wickedncfs, that ftate^ of 
hardened profligacy* which is propf againft the feel* 
s iJHgs of corhpundion, arid the checks of remorfe, is the 
blind and fervile inftrument of the moft abandoned 
criminals — -whofe hearts are rendered fo callous by 
guilt, as to be impenetrable to the flings of confcience. 
Such a people will be only inflamed with a more def- 
pcrate fury by their fenie of the extreme badnefs of 
their caufe. But Britons, thank Heaven 1 have not 
yet loft their moral feelings. The energy of their 
exertions depends on the approbation of their own 
minds. With a confcioufnefs of redtitude they arc 
invincible. But their ftrength and their fpirit would ^ 
foon fail them in a conteft, in which their hearts did 
not inform them that their motives were juft, and their 
views upright. They are. alfo a free people, and the 
vigour of their Government depends upon the fup- 
port of its fubjeds. Their opinion,- therefore, of 
the jufl:ice of the prefent war, involves the immenfe 
lUterefts :\vhich are attached tp the fate of their^ arms 
tr-Wtf i:^. of no l^fs .magnitude t^n the. prefervation of 
oj * law- 
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kwfal Government — the continuiince of fecial Order- 
as well as their own exiftence as a Nation. Happily, a 
vaft majority of them are firmly convinced that the fword 
was never drawn in a more righteous caufe than that, in 
which they are now engaged ; and that, from the mo* 
ment they were compelled to enter upon hoftilities, 
they have been fighting in defence of their Religion, 
their laws, their independence, and, indeed, of every 
thing that is valuable in fociety. Thefe are? truths 
for which they know that, they can appeal not otAf 
to the great Searcher of hearts, but to evidence* as clear 
and as ftrong as the bright radiance of the vertkaJ Sun; 
If thcfc truths were duly acknowledged and fek 
by all. whom^ they concern. Great Britain might 
lafely defy the utmoft malice of her enemies. But, 
ftrange as it may appear, her bofom is torn with con- 
tentions, which conftitute her principal ^arfgdr* and 
which derive their chief force from a difference^ 6( opi- 
nion rcfpe&ing the point of aggreffion. This point h 
the hinge upon which, at prefent, all her dom^fti^ dif- 
putes turn. As the war injrolves alLtheinterefts of 
the. State, fo the queftion of its merits fiwUows up 
all fubordinate.queftions. Of this any one may be 
convinced, by confidering how much, at this time, the 
cffed of Oppofition eloquence depends . upon the aC- 
fumption, on which it is invariably founded, that Miw 
nifters wantonly and unneceflariiy plunged the country^ 
info the war. How v^pid would be the (evereft at- 
tack upon Adminiftration, if it were accompanied with 
an acknowledgment that the war was unavoidable! 
How harmlefs would the moft furious Jacobinic^i 
Priut become, if it were to place at the head of 
itfe ihflarntilatory columns this fingic proppfitioa 
-^** the war is juft*.'' The univerfal admiflSom 
of . this tryth would deprive faftion of iti: fti^g^: 
4nd '.would neutralize the venom of fcdition k-» 

*■ It w^isldtend much to lefl^n the mi fchief produced by thcfe prints, 
if every perfon were to fuppofc the abov^ ixxdifputaWe trut&MO be 
prefixed to iheir political para^pbst • .^ . ... 
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fclf*. The unnatural Sons of Britain, who cndeavouf 
to accomplifli her deftruftion, can only hope to eSt€t 
their patricidal purpofe by accufing her of the worftr 
of crimes — an unjtift and unneceflary war — ^and by 
(bfiing her exertions under a heavy load of confcious 
goilt rand though they cannot fhake the opinion of 
the public at large refpedting the goodnefs of its caufe, 
they idduce numbers by dint of repetition to give 
credit to thfe charge of unjuft aggreffion ; they em* 
barrafs by their cabals the meafures of Government ; 
and ttasy relax the vigour of the country, by inlpiring 
it with a well-founded alarm, left, for want of unani* 
auty^ it may not continue equal to fo arduous a confiift. 
As an opinion that the war is unjuft, even though it 
prevail only in a fmaH portion of the Commu- 
nity, is fraught with incalculable mifchicf to the coun"^ 
try and the world— and as the fentiments of every iridi- 
viduaKon that fubjeft are of fuch importance — how 
di^cpl5r>'Criminal is every one, who fuflfers that opinion^ 
to. take poflibffiori of his mind, and to iShe from bis' 
mouth, witboutnthe moft deliberate and candid ia- 
veftigatioivi It is no exculpation in fuch a cafe to be 
able to plead finccrity of conviftion, or confidence in- 
the ftatements and afiurances of others. Every one is* 
perfonally anfwerable for his own conduit, and is 
bound to examine for himfelf, A Deift will be dread- 
fully difappointed, if he expert to be slbfolved, becaufe' 
he has been miikd by a Voltaire or an Helvetius. 



•"No one, who pays the leaft attention to public afFairs, can deny that 
th^injuftice of the war forms the corner ftone — ^nay, even the ground- 
^ work of all the declama^n which is employed to embarrafs the opera* 
tions of Government. Whether a motion is made in Parliament to re- 
commend a negociation to afcertain the obje6l$ of the war, or to pro- 
ppft.an e?jc|uiry intathe Stale of the Nation — ^whether an inflammatory 
»>eech {(Tues from the Whig Club^ or a petition for peace is obtained^ 
ifoitta Common Hall — the whole queftion rcfolves itfelf into the juf- 
tice.of the war, and all the topks which' atie infifted on derive thtfir' 
whole efficacy from th6 egregioufly abfurd iuppoHtiony which is inva- 
riably taken for granted, that the Minifler, by his fondnefs for a war, 
which could not but materially interfere with thofeplansof finatice^oa 
Which h is reputation was flaked, has brought the country to the bnok. 
o^ dlcilrU^ion. * 

As 



As little will the names of a Fox or za Erikinc be 
able to afford refuge to thofe, whom they have per* 
fuaded to believe, in contradiftion to the truth, that 
the Britifli Government provoked the war. If, iih 
deed, thofe Gfenilemen, thcmf^ves the dupes of partf 
zeal, have led others into an error on this queftioiii 
they will, in that refpeft, have an account to nendcr^ 
ivhich no one who believes in a future retribution 
would for thoufands of worlds take off their haads^ 
But all perfons, who have fuffered themfelves to be 
thus mifled, are, neverthelefs, refponfible on their owa 
account, for an error, which it was in their power to 
avoid. Such perfons, it is to be feared, have already 
much to anl'wer for ; but they are in gr^at danger dF 
being refponfible for confequences, the very idea of 
which, (hould niake them (hudder. It imports them 
much to weigh this matter very ferioufly and very 
fpeedily j that if, upon mature confideratiop, they find 
themfelves to have been wrong, they may, by bearilig 
teftimony to- the truth, make all poffible atonement 
for the paft, as well as preferve themfelves from fu* 
tui;e guilt. It will doubtlefsly be very grating tQ 
forego opinions which they have flrenuoufly n^aia* 
tained^ and on which, perhaps, their political charac- 
ter is committed. But this penance, however feverc;. 
is a duty to themfelves, to their country, to the 
whole huipan race. For the purpofe of afcertain-' 
ing whether their opinion is true or falfe, no mode can 
be depended on but a candid examination of un- 
doubted fafts, evidenced by authentic documents ; and 
a better help in fuch an undertaking it is not poffible to 
obtain than Mr. Marrh*s work ; which con^tains a: 
regular and methodical ftatement of every fad which- 
Has occurred, with a reference to .original documents^ 
moft of which are taken from the regifters of the> 
enemy^ No one has attempted to charge this author 
with a fin^e mifreprefentation, with an important 
omiffioO) or with an unfair comment. Indeed, fo fatis- 
feapry and convincing are : his ftatemejnts, that it 
yMMld ej(€$ed even Mr« Fox's daring to i^d up 
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In I^rliament, with this hiftory in his hand, and 
declare the prefent war to be unjuft*. ^ . - 

It has been already (hewn^ that the pacific overtures 
which, were made at the commencement of the prefent 
year by the new Revolutionary Rulers of France t6 the 
'Britifti Government, contained, upon the face of them, 
cpBclaiive evidence that they did not originate in a 
Ifefirc of Peace. But although the inftant rejection of 
thefe overtures was for that, as well as for other reafons, 
prefcrTbed by wifdom demanded by prudence, and ap- 
proved by the nation-f-, ftill the party in oppofition to 
Government thought it afforded them a fair oppor- 
tunity of emerging from that retreat, technically de-i 
nominated h feceffion, to which they had conffgned 

• In paying this tribute to Mr. Marfh*s work, it i$ butjudicc to obfcrve 
that in Rivington's Annual Rcgiftcr for the year 179a, the aggrcffionof 
I>;rance has been mo ft ably demonftrated ; Mr. Marft's Hiftory, how- 
ever, from being confined to the inveftigation of a (ingle queftioa^ 
derives an advantage, with regard to that quei^ion, which no work, 
embracing a great variety of topics, can poflibly poftefs, 

f Of this a ftronger pieof could not exift than the failure of the- 
•ndcavours of Oppofition to procure petitions for immediate negociationi 
A fairer opportunity for procuring fuch petitions could never be ex- 
pe^ed to recur, than when an offer made by the enemy to treat Jiad 
•been inftantly reje6led, and the difpofition of the Gentlemen who op- 
pofe Government, to improve fuch an opportunity to the utmoft, cannot 
be doubted. Nor was the occafion neglefted. The City •f London, 
under the aufpices of its prefent Lord Mayor, was deftined to take'thc 
lead, and to give the pacific impulfe to the reft of the Country, But 
atlas I a Petition in favour of immediate Peace, which had been patfled 
^y a dubious majority at a Com4iion Hall, where the clamours of &6tioa 
irowned the voice of reafoji, and which^ the Livery were appri fed by 
public advertifement fhould lie open at the office of theTown Clerk, to 
Tcceive their fi^natures, was prefented (not to the King»whofe Prero- 
gative alone it is to make War and Peace but) to the Houfeof Com« 
inons, with the fubfcripti«n of only 56 names; while a Counter Pc, 
thion, expreffive of an entire confidence in the Government, was at 
the fame time prefented, having >the fignatures of 1619 perfons of the* 
greatefb wealth and refpe6tability of the Livery of London ; among* 
whom many pf the moft eminent merchants of that City, (who^ 
unfortunately for the public interefts, are not of the Livery) could 
not appear. After fuch a difcomfiture, the party in oppofition have 
deemed it prudent to abandon their undoubted project of covering 
the table.ot the Houfe -of Commons with Petitions for Peace. Not 
another attempt of the kind have, they made. And they thereby 
pve their filent though moft expreffive teftimony, that they found. . 
the .people of this country fully convinced, that no fecurc and ho-. 
nourable peace could be cxpcded from any treaty with Buoiuparte^. 
and tjiat to cnfure fo deftrable an obje^, alike the wifh of Govcrh-i' 
met^i and people, it was necefliucy ta (•£»!¥€ oil tba vigorous. pMfe. 
•ution of tfee W^r. 

them* 
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th^mfelves in Contempt of their ehgigertteftls to thfeir 
conftitucnts, aad of their duty to their country. 

The grounds on which thefe Gentlemen Ceafured in 
Parliament the Britilh Government forrefufingtoncgo* 
ciate, are not fubjecl to general controverfy 5 but thete^^ 
ports of their fpeeches are Certainly open to animadvef^ 
fion. For thofe reports, though connived at on condi^' 
tion of their being given with fidelity,' are not, like thi 
fpeeches themfeives^ within the prote<5tion of Pai^ 
liamentary privilege, which extendi oiily to whW 
pafles in Parliament. Every individual is, thefirfor)^, 
at full liberty to comment, witK ajpfolute frie:* 
dom, (though certainly not without perfccft fairnefs^ 
Hot upon the debatei in PatUamaiU but upoa 
the unauthoriied reports gf thofe debates, what* 
ever fliape they may aflume. And it is mitch to 
bedefircd, while thefe reports are permitted, tbat writeli 
Ihould exercife this right without fcruple. Far if, in fa*- 
tttre times, a wicked and defperdtc fadion (hould fin3 iti 
Way into Parliament, and knowing that whd\^verpifl^ 
thew will be inftantly communicated) by a thoufand 
channels, to the public, Ihould make fpeeches, not with 
a view to any effedl they may produce upon tht audi«* 
ence to which they are apparently addrefled, but in order 
to pcr^'ert the public mind— ^to damp the public 
fpirit-*-to give currency to the grofleft and moitmif* 
chievous mifreprefentaticris-*-to Icrfe the caufe of the 
enemies of the country— *to excite the people to 
dilaffeftion — to ftimulate the difaffeded to feditioHi 
treaibn, and infurredion — thie only way to defeat the 
defign of fuch fpeeches, will be to attack and expoft 
the reports of them without refcrvc : and this mty 
unqueftionabfy be done with perfeift fafety, unkfs the 
al)rurd and flavifti dodrine be admitted, that the con- 
tents of a common newfpap^r may be entitled to pri- 
vilege of Parliament. 

It might eafily be Qiewft that the reported fpcechct 
ivhich were publiihed on the above occalton, are a fiimff 
tiffueof mifreprefrtiation and fopbiftry. This, however^ 
h uoneceiTar^, on accQunt of the complete refutatioa 
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uhich the fpeeches received at the tiiirc of fheir de- 
livery, and which has fince been made public. Bui 
theireare fome topics, forming a diftingurftied feature 
in the rcafoning attributed to thefe gentlemen, and 
c(p€ciaUy in that afcribed to Mr. Fox and Mr. Er- 
ft:inet which deferve particular notice, not fo much oa 
account of their relation to the queftion of negociation, 
as becaufe they have a very dole connexion with the 
origin and nature of the prefent conteft, and confe- 
quently with Ihe general politics of Europe^ and the 
Jlate qf SoCiehi^ at this momentous junfture. 

It niuft be in the recolleftion of c\^ry one^ that both 
previouily and fubfequently to the commencement of 
Ihe war, it was the uniform ppaftice of the gentlemen 
adDOve mentioned, and of all who afted with them, to 
contend llrenuoulliy, that we had nothing to apprc*- 
■ hend from the events which were paffing in a neigh- 
bouring country — that we had no interefl in thofe 
. events otherwife than as friends of freedom, and pf the 
human race — that, in fhort, the French revolution in- 
ftead of being in any degree a fource of danger, was a 
fiabjeA for general exultation, as it tended to promote 
the focial happinels and even the tranquillity of the 
World. The fallacy of fuch ftatemcnts, which for a 
time had no fmall effect upon the public mind, has 
b$en fo completely demonftrated by experience, that 
it would be confidered as a proof of infanity to repeat 
thenr at this moment. Still, however^ as they were 
made the occafion of abufe and even of ridicule againft 
every one, who, though he could not forefcc a thou- 
fandth part of tlie mifcbief which was then brooding 
over the earthy thought lie faw enough to convince him 
that there was caufe for the utmoft alarm — and as, which 
is far worfe, they have been converted into a moft copious 
fourc^e of mifreprefentation rcfpecfting the caufes of the 
;war — it is no fmall iatisfadtion to know, that they are; 
ibt lei^h,. formally difavowdd by the perfons who were 
mod inftrumental in their promulgation* This appears 
to have been done, in the moft explicit manner, by Mr. 
£rilLine> on the occafion above mentioned, wheo he is 

- ^ re- 
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reported to haire fully confirmed tHe opinion of thpfe 
who were contemptuoufly termed Alarmifts, by aci 
knowledging that " the French Revolution was un^ 
^^ doubtedly in its beginning a great and awful event, 
*• which could not but extend its inftuence-more or left 
** to other nations. So mighty a iabric of defpotifm 
•* and fuperftition (as he is ftili pleafed to call the an- 
" cient and lawful government of France) after having 
** endured for ages, could not fall to the ground with- 
" out a concuflion which thewhole world would feel*;*' 
and again, " So mighty an event as the French ReVo- 
" lutin could not but afFeft and agitate the human 
^^ min'd on the fubjeft of government every where •f.'* 
And with regard to our own fituation, the fame gentle* 
man, in allulion to theclofe of the year 1795, is ftate(i 
to have faid, with an evident caution and referve of 
language, but with an irrefiftible weight of teftimony, 
that " the fpirit of Democracy, which had been made 
** the pretext of all our clamours,and of the iiicapacity 
** of France as a focialgovernment, was yet at its 
** height." He adds foon afterwards, " the nation too 
" was dated to be fqll of plots" — this is as much, 
perhaps, as can be expe<5ked on the.fubjed of ptotSf 
from the advocate of the plotter^ and one of the 
fworn vouchers for O'Connor's loyalty — but the fenat(V 
does not heiitate to allow that ^' Ireland wm known to 
*• be on the brink of deftrudion." 

Such teftimony can require n^ corroboration. Y^t it 
is due to the caufe to obferve that tlie dangers, to 
which all natbns^ have been expofed by the French Re*. 
volution, are fo notorious, that an admiffioa both tsf 
their reality and« magnitude,: efeapes fometinaes from 
the mouth even of its Gallic friends. ' The Republicaas 
of France have, from time to time, conviSied tbemfelves 
of the word charges w*hich have been advanced againft 
them. They have confefled the atrocious motives which 
induced them to cofmnence the war-^^notives na lefs 

*-Scc De)>mt's Parliameutary Reglftcr^ No. 98, p, »90. 
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ttrodous than the defltnecthn of Royalhf firfi im 
France^ and then all over V//e ivortd*. They have 
acknowledged, that, to the commencement of the pre* 
ifint year, tlie Republic was incapable of the relations 
of pcacd-f. At length they admit, with Mr. Er/kine^ 
that the French Rgyoltttion convulfed and endangered 
the whole fabric of fociety, and afforded to other 
counlries a reafbnable pretext for war; no lefs than 
this was openly and explicitly avowett, in the Tn'hn- 
fto/e of Buonaparte, on the 7th of March in the pre- 
fent yearj by Girardini who faid, '*^ Yes, doubtleft^ 
" when anarchy Jrom the hofom 9f France threatened 
•* the tranquillity ^ the wiimrje^ the foreign govern- 
^. ments had a plau&Ue pretext for the continuance o^ 
«* war/* 

. What a tively pft&ure do foch admiflions iC^hibit of 
the arduous nature of the prefect conteft — of the diffi* 
cuhics and dangers we have had to encounter at home, 
citiring a mod tevere and perilous confli6i abroad ^ 
jftow do they eftablilfa,, ia the (Irongeft manner, the 
Hccefiity of thoic piecautions^ which had for their ob- 
jeft the pp?fervatior> of our internal tranquillity ! An<i 
it^crvrfev£reacbndemt)aittoado they pais upon the per- 
IJMis wha^ook occaiion^from thoie precautions,^ to found 
ttretnimpet of infufredtiou,. and to deelace openly that 
ad)ediettca was become a qecftion,. not of morality, but 
of prudence ! As the 'a^itatum xdnch the French Re^ 
nolnlion could ^ot hid produce every xchere^ 'on 
the fubjett of Govecnment, was unavoidably much 
fevdured. Bjr the freedom enjoyed in this country^ 
%ft have more.. r»fon iq^ wonder that our Go- 
vcnunent conld be pneferVed by the fufpenfioo cf 
1JbK..H£Aeas CorpiLs ^^ and by the new laws againft 
ttrafoaaodfeduion, than to complain of the reftric^ 
tions impo&d by thc^e falutary meafures. Who will 
oonfiderthe impoGtioa of luch retrain ts as a hardlhip,^ 
when they wei» neceflary. to prefervc us from tw 

Anarchy which^from the bojbm of France ytlmeatened- s 

.1 . . .' ^ . . . . .. ' 
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the tranqnillity tf the nnrcerjbt an^ to enable m ttt 
contend with the moft furious ipiric that can b^letJoofir 
upon the face of the earth : thefpirit qf dem^cnf^^ 
which for years contioaued at ^ts height^ aiid wbkh 
brought Ireland to ihe brink <if d^rnction*^^ a tfine 
X^i^ when tthe entire fabrick of fociety was convuUed 
by a great an A awful vevoluii^Ji^ tvhiohr.xouldi not 
hut extend its itrflnence^ viore or 4e/5v ti o$h4r suftr* 
tioH.^; which cauUl not hut affect and agitatit Af 
human nimd e^^ry zo/icre en the fubject of gowm^ 
menty and which prodneed a concajwn whkh wft$ Mr 
c^fSsifWy h\t hy i he wlwle earilu* - - , 

In order* however^ to dimiaiih tfee efTeft of fuch con^ 
<:e(Iions, ibme perlbns rcfort to auabCurdity fo groi(s as 
fully to evince the weakwfs of the caufe to v^tk 
it is employed. They pretend that the turbulent cha^ 
ra^QX pf the French Revolution is to be afcribed* not 
to its own natural dif^^ofition, but .to the provoeaiioos 
which it i<6ceived from foreign ]X)wers. As^lhe trulj 
vtriuous man could be provoked to become a lobfacf/aa 

^TheaboT^: admlinons, heweycr ^rlk^ng, arc very ffur from con v^ejl. 
ing an adequate idea off he danger tg which all countries were betimes 
c^pofed by the French Reroiiition ; for they are filent neif^ei&tng 
one great foiirce of that daQger« the fyfteui of univerfal fubvcrfiofi 
which was adopted by the Ir'reoch R.cvolutiomfts, and their uncea£> 
ing endeavours, l^ public declarations and by private machination^ 
to ei^ftite eyery people imdev Heaven to revolt againfi tlieir governs 
ment. Thcfe attempts are now ^univerfaUy known; but it maj^not 
1>e anitfs to ^tuote^ in ilhiilratioa of the truth, which was betimcs 
■nvowed by the Republicans of France — that they embraced the 
whole world in rheir lyilei^i »( Fraurnity, a fjpVif^ with which -ibfy 
^mufed themfclves in the year x79z-» 

<^^ Niw)s ir^ns voir da«s la Turqiuf 

** Le defciple dp Mahomet ; 

•* U faut qv\*\\ foit de la partie, Ir 

** Nous hii dirons notre fecret t 

'* S*il p^ette fon ferii>ent civiquc, 

•* Et s'il ucaonce a I* Alcoran, 

***Nous Uii donnerons, aiii lieu d*im Tud>ai^ 

*^ Le Bonnet de Ja Republique," 

V 

After perufing thefe early eftufions of Frencjb R«p«bHcanifi% 
the lurprixe which hixs been excited by the exhlbttion of fuch cha^ 
r«ciers as Mi Buonaparte and Abdallab Menoii^ naoi-ft be conifer* 
^ly diminilhed, 

■ D 3 aflaffia 
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ftilkffin and en incendiary. But recent hiftory moft com- 
f>Ietdy expofes this pitiful fubterfuge, by (hewing that, 
inpointof faft, the French Revolution difplayed from 
the firll a difpofition to intermeddle with the internal 
affairs of other countries, and to invade the peace of 
th« whole world— that it aSually, and indeed, as Mr. 
Erikine obferves, ncce/Jlarili/ produced 4n univerfal 
Station of mind on the fubjeft of government — that 
other countries, inftead of being chargeable with an 
ioTproptf interference, were guilty of fufFering this in- 
llrument of general molcftation to become formida- 
ble, and even to difturb their repofe, without taking 
•^any fteps to check its progrefs; until, at length, 
they were attacked by open force, and obliged to 
draw the fword in their own defence. Their fault evi- 
dently lay on the fide of forbearance. And it is a 
truth, of which dreadful experience now affords the 
moft melancholy dcmonftration— not only that a timely 
and. efieftual interference, to repel a daager which 
aflumed fo threatening an afped, would, on their 
part, have been fully juftifiable — but that they were 
bound, by the all-paramount duty of felf-prcfervation, 
to crufli the cockatrice in the egg, father than fuffer ic 
to be hatched, and even foftered into maturity. 

Jn the courfe of the debate which produced fuch ioK 
|)ortant and fuch candid conceflions from Mr Erfkine, 
rcfpc(fting the original charaAer and tendency of the 
French Revolution, Mr, Fox is reported to have made 
fcftnceflions, no Icfs important and candid, refpefting 
the aftual condudl of the French Republic. At length 
the moral fenfe feems to have gained a partial triumph, 
in Mr. Fox's mind, over flie perverting influence of 
party z^al, and to have comrinced him that the be- 
haviour of the republican rulers of France has been fla- 
gitious in the extreme. In the fpeech attributed to him 
on the above occafion, he is reported to have faid, in allu- 
lion to the tyrants who have in fucceflion opprefled the 
French people, that ^* they have been as bad and as 
'* execrable in various inftances, as any of the moft 
** defpotic and unprincipled Governments that the 

4 world 
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world ever faw */' But the advocates of Tepubliain 
France, though incapable any longer of juftitying her 
conduft, do not delert her caufe. Unable to plead 
not guilty in her behalf to the charge of ambition, in- 
juftice, rapacity, perfidy, cruelty, and, indeed, of 
every crime which a ftate can commit againft the 
peace, order, and fecurity of the world, ^cy briag 
forward a plea in abat<;m€nt^ for want of parties 
—they alledge that the charge Ihould aot be brought 
againft France alone, becaufe it is equally aj^plicable 
to other powers — they endeavour to eftabiifh a fet off 
in infamy, by contending that the atrocities of the new: 
Republic do not exceed thofe of regular Covernmen|s 
and of lawful Sovereigns. Thus Mr. Fox infifts on 
tiic rejilcjs ambiiion^ tfic infatiablt fpirit of conqncfi 
. and aggrandizement of the lloufe ofBourbon^ in order 
to counterbalance the iniquitous exceffes of its 
ufurping fucceffor. According to him, if the Re 
volutionifts of France have over-run countries and 
ravaged them, they have, in doing fo, *,' afted' 
iqx)n Bourbon principles/' If they have ruined 
and dethroned Sovereigns, it is entirely ** after 
^*' the Bourbon manner." If they have even fraternized 
with the people of foreign countries, and pretended to 
riiake their caufe their owji, they h-ave only " faith* 
** fully followed the Bourbon example — They have 
*^ conftantly had Ijoxdn the grand monarque in their' 
^< eye— Their feizure of Savoy was a moft Bourbon 
** like ait^— Their Y>hrafe of * cojive nances phyjiques^ tt , 
" moralesy is a moft" Bourbon like phrafe/' In Abort, 
their rapacity, their thirft for conqueft, their perfidy, 
their reftlefs fpirit, are ^alities which they acquired. 
in the fehool of the Bom'hons\. 

What a teftimony is here in favour of Revolutionary^ 
France 1 How different from that erft given by the 
fame witnefs, when he repref^ntcd her as exhibiting to 
the world " a glorious and ftupendous edifice of wil- 

♦ See Debrett's Parliamentary Regifter, 4th Scff. of i>th ParU p. 354 
t See Debrelt's Parliamentary Regiller, ib, p. ^^* 
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dom and Integrity !" But fuch, in the courfe of a few 
yearsi have boen her abominations — fuch her deeds of 
fxoFrort that the very mouth which ^ tlien dignified hep 
with (b enthufiaftic an eulogy, can now find no l>ctter 
excufefor herconduft, than that it does not exceed, iq 
atrocity, the mod unjuftifiable tranfadions which are 
Imputable to the French monarchy — It muft be acknow- 
led^d that ail the accufations, which have been brought 
«gainft the Republic of France, are vapid and feeble 
when compared with fuch a defence from fuch a mouth, 
What an inftru6live leflbn does it afford, to fee Mr. Fox 
tbusi pulling down, with his own hands, ♦* that glorious 
♦^ and ftupendous edifice of wifdom and integrity,'* 
which he himfelf had reared in honour of the French 
Revolution! to hear him confefs that the brilliant (yi\ 
tern of liberty, equality and the rights of man, which 
promifed to ameliorate, beyond ^j:// powers of defcript 
tion, the condition of humanity, inft^ad of leading to 
virtue and happinefs, has produced crimes which its 
ihofl fanguine admirer, its moll jealous advocate, ac« 
knowledges to be equal, in moral turpitude, to what 
he confidcrs the vil^ft tranfaclions recorded in hif* 
tory! 

This comparifon, however, which affords the only 
remaining plea, even of a mitigatory Jcind, for the 
French Republic, leads to a conclufion very different 
from that which Mr. pox is reported to hjvve (Reduced 
from it That Gentlenun js made to ipfer, that ^* as 
^ we never fcrupled to treat with the l^rinces of th^ 
•* Huufo of Bourbon, fo oi^ght we |iot to r<?fufe to tre^t 
•• with their Republican imitators*/' But if (he 
French Republic has niade fo rapid a progr^fs in vice 
tK)d depravity — if, at the very commp pccment of her 
ixiilence, (he has attained fuch a ipaturity of wicked* 
Jicfs — if, in the (hort fpace of ten years, fh^ has com- 
imtted ^rirtieft whigb are not furpalTed by the recorded 

* Ibid p. 3^6, 
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i&farny of ages* what mud be expefted from hw who^ 
her natural charader (hall be confirmed by timei habit 
and experience ? Surely we ought to ponder be^re we 
admit fuch a Republic into the commuqioA of civiU^i^ 
States. ' 

But Botwithilanding this attecnpt to diir^t tkti 
indignation of mankind from the crinie.9 c^ Revo«n 
luttoaary France» by comparing tbetn ivith thole <|^ 
former ^es, no two things can be mom difflmllar than, 
the (yftem which (he endeavours to ellabliftit und^f 
the name of a Republic which, under a varifty of 
forms, has hitherto prevailed in civil fociety. &> 4i^ 
metrically ^oppofite are thefe fyftems, that light Md 
darknefs, good and evil, do not exhibit a greater coq^ 
trafL Tfa^ latter, which is property tern^ed tb<e Social 
fyftera, is founded upon Religion, Morality and i<^w. 
Its tendency is to relirain the pa(fions aod contioul 
the vices of mankind, and to counteradk tl>e evil pjco* 
penfi ties of human nature. It endeavours to regui^f^ 
the condud of individuals by the rules of virtue^ ft 
prefcribes to dates, in their mutual intercourfe, th% 
obfervance -of equity, good faith and moderation, {ti 
objeds, in fhort, are order, juftice, peace, fecurity^ 
and the profedion of all the bleflings, which conditute* 
the happinefs of human life. On the other .band» Xhm 
Revolutionary fyAe.m tends to the fubverfion of ReKr» 
gion. Morality and Law, the ancient foundations c^ 
lociety. Inftead of corredting or controuUng, it give% 
>a*fuU fcope to human depravity. It releafes the puf^ 
fions from all reftraint, and encourages both individuala 
and ftat^s to difregard every rule, which has been woot 
to keep them within the bounds of reditude or tnodeTs 
ration* It is incorporated with a. new Icheme of philo* 
fophy, of which the tendency is-to corrupt the heart, 
^nd to dry up the very fourccs of virtue. Its objeft^ uk 
(hprt, is to diflblve the bands of fociety, and to imio^^ 
ducp difcord, opprefTion, licentioufnefs and anarchy. 

It is true, the Social fyftem cannot prevent the com-. 

fniffion of great crimes — it cannot entirely reftrain,. 

(i^hjar Hidiyidt^ls or dates, from ading injuriouily and 
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ilagitioufly. While man is an imperfeft being, fubjeft ' 
to paffion, and expofed to temptation, he will, at 
times, be a difgrace to his fpecies, and a juft objed of 
divine and human vengeance. But this fyftem, though 
it cannot render him perfed, has hitherto confined his 
depravity within fuch bounds as are eflentiai, not 
merely to the exiilence, but to the general well-being 
of fociety. It operates as a never^ccafing check upon 
Jiuman wtckednefs. It places Religion, Morality, I^w, 
habit, opinioa, difgrace, in (hort, the whole force 
of the Social machine in oppofition to the vio* 
knee of temptation and the influence of corrup- 
tion. Every crime is an infringement. of its rules. 
It is impoffible to conceive an ad, injurious either to a 
community or an individual, which is not a violation 
of its principles. Under fuch a fyilem the mod aban- 
doned chanifters meet, on all fides, with obftacles to the 
gratification of their depraved propcnfities, and al- 
though it is impoffible for it to fupprefs fraud, perfidy^ 
ambition and injuftice, flill it takes precautions to guard 
^ainft their efieds, and to check the evils, which can- 
not be entirely prevented. In proportion to the ftrength 
of this fyftem, and to the influence of the principles 
on which it is founded, virtue and happinefs mufl pre- 
vail in the world ; and it is from the decay of its autho- 
rity, and the^ n^led of its rules, that flow thofc dif- 
orders, which embitter human life and difturb the ge- 
neral tranquillity. 

If the monflers of the French Revolution had been 
under the controul of fuch a fyflem, they could never 
have exhibited fuch fhocking fpeftacles of unex*. 
ampled depravity. They would, doubtlefs, have 
beenpefls to fociety; but they would have been defli- 
tute of tbofe means of boundlefs mifchief, by which 
they have been enabled infinitely to furpafs all the 
.monflers of former times. Buonaparte himfelf might 
perhaps have pafled as an ordinary villain— or if, im- 
pelled by the matchkfs atrocity of his difpofition, he 
had exceeded the ufual bounds of wickednefs, flill he 
would have wanted an opportunity . of Ihewing. what- 
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dreadful and aftonilhing lengths of iniquity human na- 
ture can go, when releafed from thofe reftraints, lega!^ 
moral and Religious, to which, in every preceding pc* 
riod of the world, mankind have, more or lefs, been 
iubjeft. 

The Revolutionary fyftem, on the contrary, is a nuis 
fery of vice, a hot bed of corruption. 1 he fouleil and 
xnoft deftruiJVive crimes gi-ovv out of its principles, and, 
are in conformity with its rules. It diffblves every «• 
ftraint upon human depravity It prefents every temp- 
tation to human infirmity. It makes crime the only road 
to fuccefs, the only path to exaltation. Its means of at« 
taining power are tumult, fedition, trcafon, rebellion and 
regicide. Its means of preferving authority are oppret- 
fion, tyranny, confifcation, judicial murder, war and 
xmiverfal excitement to revolt. It calls into aftioa 
whatever is corrupt or evil-difpofed in fociety. By per- 
fidious but fpecious promifes of liberty and happineft, 
it unfettles the minds of men, it difturbs their feelings 
and tbcif habits, and it fed uces their affed:ions from 
inftitutions which they have been accuftomed to lov€ 
iand revere. It diffufes a fpirit of licentioufnefs, it poi- 
fons the fountains of virtue, it withdraws fironi paffion 
' its moft powerful reftraiat, the profpedt of a future 
ftate, and by thus corrupting the morals of mankind, i( 
renders them an eafy prey to its deftrudive fury. It 
gives a new,' an indelible taint to the human heart, and 
a deeper dye to eve*ry fpecies of guilt. It renders dilkf- 
fedion more extenfive, fadion more defperate, fedition 
jtnore adive, confpiracy more daring, treafom more 
malignant, and impiety more blafphemous.' In one 
' word, this horrid fyftem exhibits, in pradice, the extra- 
ordinary and awful phenomenon of a fct of men, in- 
vefted, by the above means, with the powers of go*- 
vernment, andexercifing thofe powfers for the deltruc- 
tion of all other governments — ^attacking the very foun* 
dations x)f all legitimate authority — ^and ciideavouring^ 
to overturn the ancient edifice of fociety, in order to 
ered, upon its ruins, a far more extenfive and opprcffivc 
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deipotiifrat than has ever yet exiftedupon the face oi the 

earth. 

But can it be true that fyftems, which in principle 
exhibit fo great a contrail, refemble each other in ])rac*- 
ticc ? Can the waters which flow frotn fuch different 
fi^Btains be fimilar in quality ? This would be (Iraoge^ 
indeed t It would be contrary to the whole courfe of na- 
ture. It would, in eficd, totally confound virtue and vice» 
«id reduce the difference between them to a mere name*. 
Such^ however, is the paradox which the ^rocates of 
F^QCe would perfuade us to admit. Obliged, at 
l^f^th, to give up the purity and perfedkibility of the 
sew fyftem* and to acknowledge that, in fpite of all 
their piredictions in its favc^ur, it has not only failed to 
pioduce any improvemem in the ftate of fociety, but har 
equaHed, in depravity, whatever has gone before it, they 
BjQUir, as their laft refource, and in the hope of ftill pre- 
vailing on n^ankind to believe that its deilruclion wouiU 
QOt be produftive of any advantage, contend that it has 
Ofdy imitated the example of former times — that it has 
difplayed nothing new in wickednefs — and that it has 
bocn guilty of no atrocity^ which is not to be matched 
in the records of hiftory. 

If this ftatement were true ; if the deeds of Repub- 
lican France did not exceed all example of iniquity; 
ftill the mode of reafoning here reforted to would be 
the moft fidlacious that was ever employed. That the 
hiftory of the world abounds in cr^me, no perlbn at* 
lienpts to deny. Tliat the pcrufal of that hiftory 
often fills the foul with horror, it is impoflible to dif** 
pote. That at the moment of fuch perufal the reader 
IS apt, fometimes, to exclaim, can any thing worfe have 
bocn done by Republican France ? the experience of 
moft readers will confirm* But thefe crimes, which 
fo juftly excite the utmoft indignation, form only a 
part, though a very confpicuous one, of the piftuie 
which hiftory prefents to the view. That pifture has 
its lights^ as well as hs (hades — it has its bright and 
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i;liec?!rrng. parts, as^vell as thofe which are dtigu(Uat 
and ihocking — it exhibits not only the horrors of war; 
but tlic btefiings of peace — it difplays the moft fplcn- 
did virtues, as well as the moil atrocious vices—* 
whi^ it bold$ forth fotne chara&ers which excite de4 
teftation* it preferves others which infpire love, and 
even command admiration — it will perpetuate the mo^ 
moiy q{ an Antoninus Pius, and a George the Thirds 
as well OS of a Nero and a Caligula— of a Robef* 
inerre, a Marat, and a Buonaparte. How difierent 
the pi(^ttre of Republican France ! T/fere nothing 
meets tlie eye but one imiform, unmixed icene of 
wickednefs and crime — no light — but only " darknds 
** vifible,*': — no interval of peace — no paufe from the- 
furious rage of dcfolating war — no virtue to reKeve 
the horrid mafs of impiety and vice — not a iingle 
adioD which can produce any fentiment but loathing 
— not a fii^ie charafter, amid the vaft Revolutionary 
group, which can excite any feeling but abhorrence; / 
k ihould alfo be remembered that, while hiftory re« 
eords, for the inftrudion of .mankind, the crimes of 
thole who have been moft confpicuous on the great 
theatre of the world, while it informs us of tranfac- 
tiofts, the recital of which makes us (liudder, itneoeffa« 
rily cafts a veil over the private condition of fecial life, 
the contemplation of which would relieve and even 
gratify the miad. It can do little more than prefervc the ' 
memory o( public charadteis and events, and give m 
general idea of the ftate and progrefs ^©f Society- But 
it is, jifiverthelefe, indifputably certain, that while the 
political world has been convulfed with itorni, and 
defoimed witk crime, it has often been the felicity d 
domeftic life to enjoy uninterrupted fercnity. White tfad 
Throne has exhibited a lpe<£tacle of vice and mhaajr 
"file people^ though eilentially injured by fuch an ex^ 
ample, have beeo blelfed with quiets order, and feat* 
tity, every rnsui has fitten under bis vine, .<^ utsdciK 
his. fig-tree, private repofq has been undifturbed* and 
public pTofpexity has been progreflively eacttafinf '^ 
^vea thofe ^fOfX nod tivqaeodous. oDavulCiQaSi idcicb 
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kave (ecmcd to fliakc the edifice of Society, have beca 
partial arut temporary in their operation. Their ra- 
vages, like thofe of thi raging elements, have been 
local; and, however dreadful for the moment, have 
been foon repaired when the llorm Came to ftibfide* 

On the contrary, the new Revolutionary Syftem cit- 
leads its ravages-over the whole face of Society. Wbere- 
♦ver its influence has prevailed, no rank, no condition, 
no retirement has been able to elude its fury. It has 
.violated every right ; it has invaded every comfort ; it 
has wrung every boncft and feeling heart witii anguifh. 
In France, where it firft eftablilhed its dominion, it 
made the whole land one fcene of carnage, devaftation 
and ruin. In every other country, to which it has 
extended its fway, it has not only heaped injuries, 
and brought deftrudion upon all, who exercifed in any 
Ihape the powers of Government, but it. has treated 
even the loweft clafles with fuch infulting and fero- 
cious barbarity, that they have difplayed, wherever 
they had an opportunity of fo doing, a more deter- 
mined fpirit of refiftance, and a more eager thirft for 
levenge, than the higher orders. 

Such is the fyftem of unmixed evil, and of unli- 
mited mitchief, which Mr. Fox compares with that 
ftate of Society, oi which, however chequered with 
crime and calamity, the main objecft has always been 
to proted the weak againft the ftrong; and to build 
the fabric oif human happinefs upon the foundations at 
religion and virtue. But in Ipite of ib infidious a 
€omparifon> thefe fyftems (allowing for the imperfec* 
tion of human nature) difplay no lefs ftriking . a dif- 
ference in pnu^ice than in principle; and they 
'^^Aweby Jifforf an incontrovertible proof that the 
93oral Government of the world, like the. phyfical^ 
i$ fubjedlcd to fixed and eftabliflied rules, the au^ 
thority oi which it is not in the power of man tt^ 
fapcrfede, for they cannot be violated with impunity. 

It is generally underftood, that Mr. -Fox is em- 
ployii^. his leifurc in writing, ^tha^-;impo^tant part 
•f modern, hiftory which oommeiioesvat the Refto^ 
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ration of the ^rltilh Monarchy in the perfoft df 
Charles the Second. Should it be the objeA of 
this work, or of any work in which the Honour- 
able Member may be engaged, in conformity with 
the purport of his reported fpeech (above noticed), 
to fet off the atrocities of former times againft 
thofe of the French Republic, his publication will 
be a very dangerous prefent to the world. But it 
is to be hoped, that the good fenfe of the public 
will put them upon their guard againft the falfe prin- 
ciple and the dangerous tendency of fuch a produc- 
tion, however attraaive, interefting, and, in fome fu- 
bordinate ret])cds, inftrudive, it may be rendered bjr 
the luper-emin«\t talents of the Honourable Author. 
If the blackeft jwrtions of hiftory were to be fe- 
lefted^ they would not bear any comparifon with that 
which comprifes the tremendous sera of the French 
Revolution. A Revolution which is altogether Jui 
generis i a perfeft anomaly in the hiftory df man- 
kind. But certainly periods might be found, which 
difplay a much nearer analogy to the prefent, than the 
one above mentioned. The Roman Empire, like the 
French Republic, was a monument of univerfal am- 
bition, and a fource of univerfal difturbance. /It was 
founded, like that Republic, upon a principle of 
anarchy ; for the Roman people, after the expulfion 
of their Kings, had no Government which was capa- 
ble of preferving, by its intrinfic force, domeftic order 
and quiet. They were therefore driven, as France 
muft be . fo long as fhe remains deftitute of fettled 
Government, to foreign vr^r^ as their only poffible 
relief from internal convlilfions ; and their wars, pro- 
ceeding from fuch a caufe, like thofe of Repubhcan 
France, were, on their part, without a fingle excep- 
tioni, unjuft and aggrcffive. But Jiere the? cbniparifoit 
ceafes. For Rome, when (he fub verted h.er Monar- 
chy, did not extend her Revolutiofi to the whole 
frame of her focial fyftem. She did not expel her 
XK>bles and her priefts— ihe did not pull down her 
OTdel:s--^e did not confftund all diftiTi<a:i6nsof f&nk-i^ 
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Hie Sd not abjure her Religion — (he did not it nouftCt 
Jjcr ancient laws, her ufages, and her inftitutions.— — 
On the contrarjs all thcle things Ihe caitfully pre- 
ierved, and continued e\'en to cherifli. She was 
not, happily for herfelf and the reft of the worlds 
acquainted with the modern fyftem of the rights of 
tuan, but aded upon principles diametrically oppolite 
to thofe, upon which this diforganisLing fyftem is 
founded. 

If tl>e foreign conduft of Rome be compared wfth 
that of France, it would be found to difplay a differ- 
ence fcarcely lefs ftriking than that which diftinguifhes 
the domeilic fyftems of the two Republics. She did 
Hot abroad, any more tbap at home, aft upon a princi- 
ple of focial fubverfion. She exhibited, indeed, an 
awful and inftruftive example, proving to mankind 
that an independent Monarchical State, if it become a 
Republic, can neither tifelf maintain order and tfan* 
cjuillity, nor fufFcr other States to enjoy peace and fecu^ 
nty> even though it preferve every other part of iti 
Original organization. To compote her inteftine com* 
jliotiolis, Rome made war her conftant and habitual 
occupation* Sbe difplayed a boundlefs ambition, an 
Infatiable thirfl for conqueft and dominion ; but Ihe 
aimed at nothing further than conqueft and dominion* 
&he was fatisfied with fubjeding other nations to her 
authority. She did not wifli to fubvert their inftitu- 
tions — (he fuffcred them to enjoy their Religion, theif 
laws, their ufages — (he rcfpedled their cuftoms and 
their prejudices — the did not approach them with pro* 
mifes of freedom, and then fubjeft them to the moft op-^ 
preffive of all tyrannies — that of forcing them to change 
their habits of life, to renounce their principles, and 
to accommodate tbemfelves to a new fyftem of man* 
Wcs. She did not violate their ten-iples, and profane 
their altars.. The Jews, of all peo^^le on earth, tha 
moft attached, and the moft juftly fo, to their Reli-' 
cion, performed all its rites without moleftation^ 
during the whole of their fubjedion to the Roman 
^wer. . Their law$ were all^w^d tp be pleaded at tb$ 
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Baf of a ftoman Governor*. Their ftcred places 
were refpc<5led by a heathen conqueror* When Pom* 
pey took Jerufalem, though he entered the Temple, 
which he found to contain articles of great value and 
2000 talents of facred money, yet, accoaling to the 
teftimony of the Jevvifh hiftorian, Jofephus, " did he 
*' touch nothing of all this on account of his regard '^ 
" to religion. — ^And the next day he gave order to * 
** thofe who had charge of the Temple, to cleanfe it, 
" and to bring what offerings the law required to 
'*'.God-f.** Cicero makes this condu6l a matter of na^ 
tic^al Mbaft — " At Cn, Pompejus^ captis Hyerojoly- 
•* mis^ victor ex illo fano nihil attigit\y Nay, even 
when, in confequence of the feditious conduit^ of the 
JewSj their:* city was befieged and deftroyed by tiie 
Romans, Titus, who conduced the fiege, hearing, - 
while he was repofing himfelf after a battie, that'th^ 
Temple was in flames, " ran'* (fays the hiftorian) 
** to the holy houfe, in order to have a fbop put to 
**thefire§." How different fuch fcenes from tboftr* 
which have attended the triumphs of Republican 
France ! How different, as conquerors^ Pdmpey and 
Titus from Buonaparte, who, when in Italy, burned the 
town of Benafco, maflacred 800 of its inhabitants, 
and gave orders to fet fire to every village where the * 
tocfin (hould be founded, and to put the inhabitants 
to death ! and this merely becaufe the: inhabitants of 
Pavia, incenfed at the infults which the French troops* 
had heaped upon every thing they formerly held- itioft 
facred, and particularly at feeing the tomb of St." 
Auguftin, which they were accuftomed to view wit** 
peculiar veneration, mutilated and defaced, flew 'to 
arms, took the French guards prifohers, with* 
out, however, injuring the perfon of a fingle foldier. 
But the portion of modern hiftory, to which Mr. Fox 
is, reported to have alluded in Parliament, and which 

* Ads, chap. 24. V. 26. — lb, c. 25. v, 8. • . * 

t Antiquities of the Jews, B. 14.C. 4. J. 4, 
fOrat. pro, L. Flacco. § Hift. of the Jewi(h War^ B. 6, q, 4*.f: 7^ 
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Ire is fuppofed to have feleded for a more elaborate 
illuftration. in order to eftablifh acomparifmi in infemy^ 
with the French Republic, difplays a dill (IrOoger 
diilinnlitude to the condud of that Republic, than 
IS to be found in the Roman Annals. Scarcely caa 
that period be faid to have produced any great coo-* 
vullion in the political relations of Europe i certainly 
it was not frau^t with de{lrud:ion to all (bcial infti- 
tutions. It neither exhibits, like the age of Imperial 
Rome, a fcene of univerfal conqueft, nor does it 
tiofold, like the xra of Jacobin France, a fcheme of 
total fubverfion. We find in it, indeed, as iik maiiy 
other periods, projeds of overweening aoibition, of 
flagrant injuflice, of exteniive conqueft. But we lee 
thofe projeds defeated by^ vigilanfe, ^ by wifdom, by 
timely and perfeverlng exertion. We lee, indeed^ m 
refUeis State, abeady too powerful, endeavouring to 
extend its dominion at the expenfe of its neigh* 
bours; and we fee it evenfuccefsful in fome attempts; 
tt upjuftifiabte encroachment— but we fee it baffled in 
its great fchemes of aggrandizement — ^we fee the States 
of Europe, nay, its linall States, maintain their inde* 
pendence ; the balance of power fuccefsfuUy aflerted» 
and rendered even more firm than before; and the 
^neral fecority, not only piotefted, but eftablilhed 
tipon a 6rmcr bffi<i tlian ever. How different fuch a 
period from that in which ambitious Rome made 
berfelf the fniftrefs of the world ! How hiuch more 
different from that in which Revolutionary France 
has made herfelf the fcourge of humanity! 

It wiUnot be in the power of Mr. Fox to conceal 
fbich glaring contrarieties, even though he exert thc- 
whole force of his abilities, in difplaying the principles 
and condud of the Houfe of Bourbon in the moft 
UA^ivourable light. The people of this country, in^ 
pa^rtiQular, will be ready to join with htm in execrating . 
the ambition^ the cupidity, the injuflice, which hsx^ 
long mark«i_ the foreign fyftem o( that Houfe. But 
they can, . at the fame time, difli^iguifh between a. 
ll9Ujrbon and a French Diredor or ConAiU With- 
3 ' ' out 
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the XVIth Louis, whofe virtues were an ornament td 
the Throne, they can do juftice to th* Grthd Mo- 
rtarque himfelf, who, with all his faults, poflefled qui* 
lilies which commanded the refpedl and ftdiilimddii 
of his enemies; and they feel that thia Prince^ 
hoftile as he was to Great Bntaln, was d totklly diflbreilt 
kind of being from the ^Jacobin rukrs of France, not 
6ne of whom, down to Buonaparte inclufive, has di(- 
played a (ingle quality which can excite,, fn a virtuous 
bVeaft, any feeling but deteflation, and who* On* and * 
all, are t moft foul di%race to hbmari nature. Greats 
indeed, was th^ political danger to which Europe waa 
ex^pofed by the love of falfe glory, which animated 
the bread of that Monarch ; but the political mtfchiefi 
already done by the French Republic, greatly exceeds in 
extent the utmoft projcfts of ambition, which there is any 
reatbn to fufpeft htm ever to have had in coritempfer- 
tion ; while the focial danger, to which the whole 
world is cxpofed by the fubverfive fyfterh df rtieltl&RJ^ 
public, is luch as to render all political intdfef^ co&t^ 
paratively infignificant. Though the Flinch Mof- 
narch endeavoured to gain a preponderjmee, which 
Would have totally deranged the balance 4i pOwer^ he 
could not, without endangering his own fhrone, at- 
tack the pillars by which all Thrones are (bpported— 4io 
could not; without expofing his own authority, incul« 
Cate the diforganizing principles of the Rights of Man^ 
even had his mind been bafe enbugh to favour 
fuch principles— nor could he, with fadrety to his owa 
Government, difpatch his miffionaries into other coun* 
tries, to propagate the levelling doftrines of liberty dnd 
equality, and to infpfre tlic multitude with a fpirit of 
infubordination, and with a blihd^ealoufy of rank and 
proi)erty. The world had, therefore, the bcft fecurity— 
that of i)erfonal intetfeft and felf-prtfetvation, that be 
would not employ^ even agaiilft his word enemies^ 
fuch dangerous weapons, nor fe«k to diflblve the tiiis 
which confiitute thf ftrength of regular Gov^nmciit/ 
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iyiHl>l^fch are effcatial to the happinels of orderly So- 
ciety, . . , ^ 

.'But, on the other hand, the French Republic is 
{6 co^ftituted, that.^her fundamental principles lead 
])^ io wiih for the deftruftion of every Throne, and 
o^, every fo^ial inftitution, whether Religious, or 
politicaJ, By purfuing this objeft with a dcfpera- 
t^oh, p£ which there is no example, fhe has gained 
^Lipoflaiarming preponderance in Europe^ And flie 
b impellecf, not merely by her original ftrufture and 
natyrajl difpofltiony but by the paramount intercft. 
ijf[ felf'prefervation, to perfevere in endeavouring, 
I^y her arms apd, by her artifices, by, war and by 
peace, to overthrow all regular Government, and 
tp fubvert the very foundations of all focial order and 
fccurity. Her charafteriftic is a fpirit of deftrudion j 
h^ ajaimatiog principle is a love of demolition. . Her 
aonbitioo, however inordinate, her luft of dominion, 
b0wever- insatiable, conftitute the leaft formidable, and 
the leftft odious part of her charaftcr. Other States 
baye been aduated by a thirfl for conquefl^ and all 
States have, at times, difplayed a defire of aggrandize- 
ment.. But this Republic fights lefs for a^randize-* 
HKnt than for fubverfion. She conquers not to gb- 
v^n, but to .exhauft, to diforganize, to tear up by. 
ibc roots all ancient eftablifliments and inilitutrons. 
The Mpnar.chy of France obtained by force of arms, 
tytiii Vjiih'm the laft century, great acceffions of ter- 
litory^ It <^id not, hqwever, force its fubjefts by 
Qonqueft, to bewail their change-of Sovereigns. It 
BOt only protected their perfons and property, but 
it :held lacred. their ancient ufages, their accuftomed 
iighls^ their Io(:aI privileges^ and it allowed prefcrip- 
tion to prevail ovpr the right of conqueft, and thjj. 
power of the Conqueror- How different the triumphs 
of Riepublican France ! What is there that can (land 
btfon5;iA^4evouring^fwprd ? With her befom of li- 
berty (he fweeps a^v^^y every thing which a people has 
Wn accuftQmed.to.Jio^d d^ar — (he iii(uU$ all their 
"^ . ' ' \ feel- 
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feelings and all their prejudices — and (lie reduces att 
her conquered fubjeds to aperfeA eqtiaHty of degra- 
dation, mifery and ruin. Let her mild and fynipa^ 
i h'eiic (TZLtcrnxty with the Belgians, "the Italians, and 
the Swifs, be compared with the dejpatic fway of the 
Houfe of Bourbon over the conquered* inhabitants cC 
Flanders, Lorraine, and Franche Comti§jand tteen let Mr. 
Fqx himfelf declare to which of the two conquerors he 
would choofe to yield obedience. < '" * 

Should Mr. Fox turn his attention from^the Houft 
of Bourbon to that of Stuart, he will fiiid our feelings 
in unifon with his, \irhen he reprefents the Second 
Charles as difgracing^ the Throne by his vices, an<J 
by his want of Britiih fpirit^^ The Hon. Author wifl 
do well to avail hitnfelf of the opportunity, which the 
reign of that Monarch affords him,, of holding out tA 
the abhorrence of mankind the deteftable and per- 
nicious character of a profligate King; and he may 
alfo, with great advantj^e, take this occafion to ftiew^, 
that diflblutenefs on the Throne is unfpeakably mori 
dangerous, io a free ftate, than a tyrannical difpofition; 
For both thefe qualities were united in the abpvt 
-Monarch; but while, by his corrupt manners, he . 
inflided a deep wound on the morals of the coun- 
try—a wound, the efFefts of which are flill vifible — he 
was fo far from being able, arbitrary as he was, t5 
injure the Conftitution, or to endanger the Liberties 
of the fubjedt, that an ' eminent ' Comm^atator, who . 
defcribes his reign as ** wicked, fanguinarjr, And turf . 
" bulent,'* fires, heverthelefs, upon this period as thi 
cera in which " the Conftitution of England had^aN ^ 
"rived to its full vigour, and the true balance btf^ « 
" -tween. liberty and prerogative was happily eft*^ . 
" bliQ-red by law*.'' As a relief,' however, frorfi^the. 
painful feelings which a : review of the chara3;er 
of Charles the Second cannot fail to- Excite in eveiy - 
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iBKdl formed mind, Mn Fox may, by way of contrail, 
turn his attention to another Prince, who has, at once, 
dffplaved a moft ardent and fteady attachment to the 
Conftttutioo» and exhibited a moft exemplary pattern 
of Religious and moral excellence-^a Prince wbofe 
piety, and whofe virtues, combined with a manly 
finmieG and confiftency of cbarader, have been for 
years the grand bulwark, not only of this country, 
' but of the whole civilised world. If at luch a time 
the BritiflwThrone had -been deficient in any one of 
the qualities by which it has lieen fo eminently dif- 
tii^iQied, it is moro than probable that every Reli<- 
gious and fopal eftabliihment would, ere now, have 
been laid in the duft, and that an atbeiilical band of 
languinary anarchifts, would, at this moment, have 
been triumphing upon the ruins of civil Society. How 
thankful (bould we he to Divine Providence for 
taifing us up fuch a Prince at fo awful a crifis ! But to 
what a dreadful relponflbility will tliofe perfons be 
iubjeA, who counteract, by their profligate lives, the 
frlutary efied of fuch an example ; of who, by ha* 
fafiii^ his Government, labour to fruftnate the efforts 
ci fuch a Monarch, to avert deflrudlion from his peo* 
pie, and from mankind ! 

The reign of the fucceifor of Charles the Second, 
will aflibrd Mr, Fox an opportunity of launching out 
into prftifes of the event, which he never mentions 
without rapture, ^nd which is ufually, though not 
vtry accurately, termed *^ the Rcvdution." The befk 
frietuls of lawful Government agree with Mr. Fox, in 
OHifidering the prefervation of their Religious and civil 
fi^ts, ^inft the attacks of a Monarch who was cer- 
tainly hoilik to both; and the additional fecurities 
whkb thofe rights have fince attained, as ineftimable 
^ffii^« But, at the fame time, they reflet, with heart-: 
i<At concern, pq the very high price which was paid for 
thefe bleffings; and it even leifens, in their eflimation, the 
nloe of the high privileges which were thus procured. 
\p |(now that the^ were purchafed by a violation ot 
. th^ 
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the mod (acred of atll temporal cjuties— the duty qC 
Allegiance* They alfo moft ftrenuouily proteft againft 
every attempt to transform into a precedent an ano- 
malous trania(5tion, which was contrary to all kw» 
and which nothing Could even palliate, but the impe- 
rious and hmefiftrbJe neceffity of felf*ptefervati(Hi~ii 
neceffity which, whenever it occurs, will, tike an. over- 
whelming torrent, burft over the ordin^y barriers of 
defence and fecurity. On the contrary, Mr. Fox is 
generally fuppofed (but may we not hope crronf- 
oufly ?) to rejoice as much in tj[ie irregularity of the 
Revolution as in its confequeaces ; to make it a 
iheme of conftant exultation, becanfe it amounted to 
a retiftance of legal authority, and an interruption of 
1^1 fucceflion ; and to. hokl it forth as an example, 
to be contemplated with fat tsfad ion and^ delight, in all 
times, and under all circumftances. Whether or lio 
this ftatement of Mr. Fox^'s fentiments and conduft 
^ juft, at leaft it may be expeftcd of him to warn 
his countrymen, againit the infidiouseadeairour c^fome 
perfbns, to convert the Revolution into an authority &r 
ibe Anarchial and Jacobinical do^rine, that the peo- 
ple have a right to choofe and to change their Go- 
vernment, and to de|K>le and eledt their Governors ^-r-a 
right, fr«9m the exetrcife of which Citizen Talleyrand, in his 
letter to Lord Grenville, has the audacity to afiert, with 
«n obvious reference to the Revolution, that **his Ma- 
** jetty hdds his Crown." This daring infult-to the 
King and to the Conftitution, every true Briton m^ift 
reiient with indignation and fcorn. The Revdution, 
iar ^m aflbrding any fan^ion, to fuch a doi^ne^ 
had for its avowed objeA the prefervation of the en- 
tire Conftitution in Church and State, the fundamen- 
tal principle d[ which \s hereditary Monarchy ; and the 
peribns who brought about that event, and who weror^^ 
not the people at laige — ^but cbaradlers of the higbeft 
rank and confequence in the country, far from laying 
claim to fuch a rigiuyinade the abdication and va« 
cancy of the Throne the very bafis of their proceed - 
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ings* : nay, the Legiflature itfclf, by one of its firft 
a<fts, folemnly declared, that the Perforiages who, on 
this occaiion, became poffcflcd of the Crown, were< 
feated upon the Throne of their Ancejlors^f. 

One of thofe Perfonages the Honourable Author 
rmay b& expeftcd to panegyrize with enthufiaftic 
rapture. The generality of hiu readers will, indeed, 
be very far from viewing* with equal admiration the 
jyerfonal charadker of William III., or from thinking 
that the word Revolution has iuch magic in the 
found, as to render a man defcrving of love, who" was 
*deftituteof fomeof the bell feelings of his nature* But, 
in ane very important refpeft they will be ready to 
admit, that the charader of this Prince cannot be ef- 
timated too highly. His Antigallican fpirit — his in- 
extinguilhable jealoufy of p'rancc — the inceflant vi- 
gilance,, the uhconqucrabie ardour, the inflexible per- 
leverefjce, with which he refifted the attempts of that 
Power 'to obtain an undue preponderance in Euro^ ^ 
r— his unceaiing eiForts' to rouze other States to ^ 
ici^e of their common danger-=-his indefatigable ex- 
-ertions to form and keep together confederacies, for 
•the prdfirvation of the balance of power — in (hort, 
'tlie zeal with which he devoted himfeif to the gresit 
caufe of general fecurity, the fteadinefs with which he 
-maintain^ that caufe to the end of his life, the 
dauntkfs intrepidity with which he encountered evcsy 
difRcuJty, and faced every danger, and, above all, 
the. unlhaken firmnefs which he difplayed in the 
midft of difafters that feemed to be infurmountable 
^rt— thefe are qualities on which, in the cflimation of 
the Britifti people, Mr. Fo^c cannot be too lavifti of 
his praife. The fubjeft, too, derives great additional 
importance from the circumilances of the prefent 
iwsment, when tlie danger, infeparable at all times, 
•from the inordinate ambki6n of France, infinitely ex- 
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ceeds that which it was the: objed -of William IIL to 
avert. It will ho. happy for Great Britaia and for 
jnankind, if Mr.%Fox exert his great talents, ia en- 
deavouring to animate the Princes and- Statafnien of 
this awful period with the foul of the Great Monarch, 
who, above a century ago, ftood forward as the guar* 
dian of Europe and the defender of its liberties. 
He will here have full fcope for all hi^ powers, a-nd; 
he can never poffefs an opportunity of eJcerting them 
to greater advantage. He may at once difpla^j^VMs 
eloquence and his wifdom, by invoking the -fhade of 
his iiluftrious Hero to raife that voice, which wa^ 
once heard with fuch eflfeft, to animate the Nati^ps 
to one grand and determined effort againft their 
ancient difturber and their common endmys and «f» 
ter extolling this country for its magnajaimous and 
perfevering exertions in the prefent war, to conjure 
it never to be deterred by any reverfe, or by any 
difficulty^ from oppofing, with all its force, and all 
its influence, the attempts of France ' to obtain 
a preponderance incompatible with the political equi- 
librium, and with the independence of Europe/ ? 

In thus holding forth the example of William IIL 
to the imitation of modern Princes and Statefmen, Mr» 
Fox will be but confident with himfelf. He will only 
enforce the fentiments which he has frequently avpwdd ^ 
in the courfe of his public life. He will a<5t'in drift 
conformity with the truly Britifh principles which, in 
the year 1787, he manfully aflerted io tbe.HoofQ 
of Commons, when he hoxxourably com^cod^d tb^ 
Government of this country for 'interferii^ to pttr. 
vent the French Government from acqiliriijg iw) 
fifcendancy in the United Provinces, On thaC occat^ 
lion he reprefented France as having adheied, unUcv^vdi 
changes of. admi)iiJlraiion^ for mare than ^yCeniu^p 
to mi€ coiiftant a?id j^egutar idea* that of./opermeen- 
ing pride a?id national .aggrandizement; 'm having 
been anxious y by all the means* in her power^ to - 
grafp at more than an undue iiifluence over tke other 
l^Qiv^rs of Enrope—aiid particularly^ as having bem 
I * the 
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the inveterate and unalterable political eiiemt) &f 
Great Britain^ which he defcribed, with equaL force 
tad juftice, as a great maritime power^ to which 
the difirejkd Jhould Jly for ajfifiance whenever uh^ 
)ujtly attacked by France. 

It cannot be fuppofed that the man, who uttered 
this manly and dignified langui^, has loft his Antigal- 
lican fptnt» becaufe France, from a Monarchy, has been 
transformed to a Jacobin Republici^ or a pure military . 
Defpotifmt fubmiffive to the nod of a foreign ufurper. 
It canndt be fupfk>fed, that on account of any in- 
ternal changes whatever, he can view with compla- 
cency and confidence a country, which, under all 
changes of adminiftration, has adhered to one regular 
imd confiant idea, that (/ ovenveening pride and 
national aggrandizement, or that he (hould be will- 
ing to gratify the pride and ambition of this ini^e^ 
Urate and unalterable political enemy x^ Great 
Britainj becaufe (he has in a few years-exceeded all cx"* 
ample of national atrocity, by her judicial murders and 
legiilative robberies — by the mod extenfive and favage 
maflacres — by her .fweeping confifcations and pro- 
icriptions — by her treafonii, regicide, and blafphemies. 
—Still lefs, if poflible, can it be believed that fo en- 
thufiaftic a friend to liberty, and one who has l)een 
loud in his execrations of the defpotifm of the B«)ur^ 
ixMis, can be partial to that unqualified tyranny, by 
which France iias been £ift bound during the whole 
Revolution, and which is now centered in a fingle 
individual; a tyranny compared with which, the au- 
thority of Louis XIV^ was a mild conftitutional free- 
idom. Unlefs tbefe confiderations Ihould operate in 
Mr. Fox's mind, as fo many recommendations to fa- 
vour, be mud, at lead as much as ever, view France 
.a^ an objedt of jealoufy, diftruft, and Argus-eyed vi- 
gilance; and he muft fee, with tne utmoft indignation 
and alavm, her approaches to universal dominion. 
It is eafy to conceive with what an ardour of zc^l 
he would have oppofed fuch attempts on the^part pf 
Ihe Houfe of Bourbon — With what a glow of firitifli 
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patrfotifm he would have <3evoted to the (caffbid 
any Minifter^ who fhould liave recognized by treaty^ 
or even countenstoced by negociation, the pretenfions 
of that Houfc — if it had ever dared to advance fuch 
pretenfions— to extend its bounds to the Alps and 
the Rhine, and to hold in abfolute fubjeftion the 
whole coaft which is oppofite to the Britifti fhore, 
from "the Northern Sea to the mouth of the Channel. 
Can he then be willing to have it recorded as his opiniont 
that the French Republic is entitled to terms,, which 
(hould on no account be granted to the French 
Monarchy? — That the Robefpierres, Syeyes and Buo- 
napartes of the French Revolution, part, prefent, or 
to come, fliould be complimented with the deftruc- 
tion of the balance of power, which ought to be 
defended, to the laft extremity ,'againft the Capets ?-— 
That Great Britain (hould abjure her ancient politics m 
favour of a (iicceffion of Revolutionary Tyrants, who 
have dilgraced human nature by their crimes, and have 
drenched the earth with blood? It has been his cuf- 
tom, and that of his friends, to proteft agatnft any 
allufion to the iniquities of Republican France, when 
her relation to other countries, and their conduft 
towards her, have been in contemplation. Well <hen; 
this poteft, revolting as it is to the feelings of nature, 
and irreconcileablc as it feems to be with the diftates 
of found policy, (hall, for once, be admitted— a veil 
fcall be caft over deeds at which humainty ftands 
aghaft— nay, it (hall even be admitted^ for the fake 
of argument, that the queftion between France and 
the reft of Europe is merely political, and that her 
neighbours have nothing to apprehend from her re* 
volutionary principles, from her dilbrganizing arts, 
from her decrees of fraternity, and from her en>- 
deavours to promote infurredfeion in other countries. 
In (hort, by the aid of thefe immenfe conceflionsg 
France (hatt be confidcred merely as France; fuch 
as (he has ever t)een, and relieved of her overwhelm- 
ing load cf recent guilt. Then let Mr. Fox fay oa 
^Jiat <:onditioiis he would cultivate her friend (hip, 

and 
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and dtprccate her fai'thcr hoftility. That Gentleman 
would be a miracle, of inconfiftency, if^ inftead of 
courting pacification with her on the footing of her 
prefent pofleflions and her a6lual claims, he did not 
require her recognition of the ancient balance of 
power, and of the treaties by which that balance 
nas been proteded, as a preliminary to all pacific 
mtercourfe; nay, if he did not confider it as a jufl 
and neceffary caufe of war^ to compel .her to return 
within fuch limits as might be .compatible with 
the general fecurify. Whatever, beyond thefe ob- 
jeds, he may be willing to grant her in. her prefent 
ilate, muft be confidered as gratuitous conceflions 
to revolutionary principles, to republican forms, and 
to the mofl infuiting as well as the moft cruel of all 
defpotifm — to defpotifm in the name, and under the 
guife of freedom. 

Nothing can tend 'more to Amplify the great 
qucftion of Pacification, than thus to confider it with 
a reference to principles which have been confecrated 
by time and experience. Such a reference may be 
particularly ufeful to thofe politicians who, Ilunned 
by that tremendous fliock, which has convulfed to 
its centre the whole focial fabrick, feem to have iio 
knowledge of furrounding objedls, and to have loft, 
JFor a time, even thofe feelings which Englifhmen 
have long confidered as innate and inftindive. It 
will material^Iy ailift fuch perfons, in recovering the 
yfe of their fenfes, to remember, that it is ftill France 
with whom we are contending — Let them recoUedl 
their hiflory for a little more tha:^ an hundred years, 
and then fit down and form their projefts o( pa^- 
cification. Let them fuppofe the French Monarchy 
to fLmd precifely in the place of the French Republic, 
(afuppofition furely not unfavourable to the tranquillity 
of the Globe,) and then confider what conceflions 
they would make as the price of peace. The mo- 
ment the fubjeft is viewed in this light, it lofes all 
its complication, and becom.es intelligible to thq mean* 
i?ft capacity. It is not fufceptible of any materia^ 
^ dilFeri^nce 
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diflerence of opinion.' * Let a Bourbon P. rhic$ jb^ 
luppofed to wield the Gallic fceptre, inflead. pi fk 
t)ire6tor or a Firfl: Conful, of any other denominatioj* 
of Republican Tyrant which may yet iflue frpnvt th<^ 
Chaotic womb of the French Revolution, and men oH 
u\i parties >yill agree,, that the indifpenfible cpnditioi% 
of peace is the reftoration of general fecurity, an4 
the re-eftablifliment of that political equiUbriutil^ 
which has been defended by fo many wars, whict% 
has been guarded by fo many treafies, arid which i% 
the vital principle of the public Code of Europe. Ife 
. will thea be put of the power of faftion itfelf to 
forget, that the a^randizement of France is incom-* 
patible with the fafety of every other State. This 
being the cafe, do the name of Buonaparte, or the 
hiftory of the French Republic, authorise us to re- 
nounce the wiidom of antiquity, and to confider it* 
fago warnings as out of date? Has the French R©< 
volution entirely drawn the fling of -French ambition ^ 
Is the new political cha^ader which France has afr 
fumed, to fay nothing of her new moral charafter; 
of Jacobinifm, calculated to difpel our fears and to 
infpire us with unlimited confidence? Or rather, doi 
not thefe confidcrations call upon us moft loudly t<> 
adhere, with inflexible perfeverance, to the fyftem undcjp 
which we have become great and profi>erous, and for 
vvhich Mr. Fox was once fo ftrenuous an advocate 
-—that of watching the, motions, fufpeding the de- 
figns, and oppofing, with all our flrength and refources, 
the ambitious projeds of our Gallic neighbour ? If 
France, as a Monarchy, was enterprizing, crafty, and 
perfidious, is (lie not infinitely more fo as a Repub- 
lic? if, as a Monarchy, her yoke was grievous, is it 
not infinitely more fo as a Republic? If, as a Mo- 
narchy, the chaftized . Europe with whips, has ftic 
not, as a Republic, .chaftized it with fcorpions?. ^- 
In favour, however, of the prepofterous notion,, that 
wc (hould concede to France as a Republic^ and par-* 
ticularly as fuch a Republic, terms of peac« .which* ho* 
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A man in the fcingcJbrti would conCetit to giant htt 
as a Monarchy, it is often afked, with an air of friumph, 
whether it is in our power to deprive her of thofe acqtit- 
litioiis which render her fo formidable ? whether we tan 
tt^ort the balance of power ? and whether we will con- 
tinue the war for an objeft which Evidently is not at- 
tainable ? Thefe qucftions are generally propounded by 
thofe perfons who have invariably oppofed every at- 
tempt to prevent her aggrandizement ; and they muft be 
allowed to come with a rcry bad grace from (uclv 
perfons. But the fallacy they contain exceed even their 
indecency : for they imply that war aflTords no other means 
of compelling an enemy to confent to reafonable and 
moderate conditions of peace, than by wrefting from 
him, by main force, the pofleffions which it is unfafe 
to allow him to retain — that there can be no other way 
of making him relinquifli a conquered terrttor}% than 
that of re-conquering it in form — and that, while a 
ftatc of hoftility is grievous to us, whofe views are juft 
and equitable, it is attended with no inconvenience, no 
hardfhip, no danger to him, whofe pretenfions arc arro- 
gant and injurious in the extreme. But, furely, war 
muft be confidered as an inconvenience to both parties ; 
and if one can refolve to endure that inconvenience 
rather than forego its ambition, the other muft be 
defpicable indeed to (lirink from it, when it is the only 
prefervative of honour ^nd independence. Indeed, the 
power which one country poffeffes of inflifting upon 
anothe; this awful calamity, in redrefa or prevention of 
injuries, is the grand bulwark of general order and fe- 
curity, and the princi] al inftrument provided by Pro- 
vidence to reftrain violence and injuftice. It is a.duty 
which every State owes to itfelf, to aflcrt, whenever and 
as. long as it may be neceflary, by means of this dreadful 
expedient, not only its own undoubted riglits, but thofe 
general intcrefts which are the common bulwarks of 
the feparatc interefts of each individual State: an4 
although it may not be able to attack the enemy m 
that part wliid» furftilhes the ground of difpute,. or the . 
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<caufe of danger,, it may be wounding bim in (bme • 
other part, or by horafling and didrefling htm generally, 
compel him, at length, to renounce his hold of what 
may feem to be out of the reach of attack. . 

It b upon theie principles, that Great Britain, thoi:^ , 
incapable herfolf of any great coatinental exertions, is the 
natural guardian of the balance of poj^er in Europe, 
againft France, the natural enemy of that b^Uancer 
Her boftility, in coniequence of her naval power, 
the main fprii^ of her energy, the chief (Inew of 
her (tnsngth, is formidable and diftrefling to her 
Gallic neighbour (who, fortunately in this refpeft, 
i^ alio a naval power) beyond that of aay other nation; 
and in the prefent war^ an unprecedented fucceffion of 
mat chiefs viAories has rendered it (b in an unpre- 
c^tdented degree. During the continuance of the war, 
it is phyfically impoffible for France to regain her 
commerce, her manu&<ftures, and her navigation 
—while Heaven, fmiling a^ it were on the juftice 
of our caufe, and the reAitude of our views, has , 
blefled us, in the Very midft of war, with a great in- 
creafe c^ tbefe main fources of national (Irength and 
profperity. Can we be inieniible of the value of this 
maritime fuperiority, which even the ancients con* 
fidered as decifive of the fortune of war, and of th^ 
claims to dominion? It was their maxim, " 2tii marc 
^ teneat eum yiece/Je reriim poiinV* We do not, in- 
deed, leek to convert our naval pre-eminence into an 
iaftriiment of ambition; our only wifh is to make it 
fubfervient to the general intereft. But, with fuch 
purity, and, it may be faid, fuch generofity of views, 
with fuch means of punifhing, too, with fome of the 
greateft hardlbips of war — bardlhips which, thank 
Heaven ! we do not ourfelves experience — the info* 
^Icnce, the injuftice, the infatiablc rapacity of our foe — 
are we to be told that we mud, by a difgraceful peace, 
yield to his inimodcrate pretenfions, and recc^ize his 
right to domineer over Europe, becaufe, forfpoth, we 
may not be able to make a triumphant entry into . 
Holland, to march an army into the Auftrian Nether* 

landf^ 
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lands, to lay ficge to the fortrefs of Luxembourg, or 
to plant our viilorious ftandard on the once free and 
happy mountains of Switzerland ? Rather (hall we not 
avail ourfelves of that dreadful rod, which fecms to be 
put into our hands for the kindeft and wifeft pur- 
pofe5--*'for the benefit of mankind— and fay to him, 
that — if he would enjoy the bleffings of peace, he muft 
dcfilft from thofe claims which are incompatible with 
the general welfare — he muft recognize the right of 
other nations to independence, and fufFer them to re- 
place the ancient and ncceffary barriers of their fecurity. 
And although the Republican defpots who fucceflively 
govern that raiferable country may be indifferent to the 
fufferings of their fubjefts, fo they can purfue their 
own ambitious and deftruftive projefts, their people 
wiJl view with abhorrence their rapacious rulers, who, 
•in order to feed an empty ambition, deprive them of 
the enjoyment of their natural advantages, which no- 
thing is wanting to reftore, but a facrifice of fome 
ufclefs though fplendid conquefts. Even the fubjefts 
of Buonaparte will foon difcover that fomething more 
is necelTary for their happinefs, than that boafled fe- 
curity from the guillotine, which makes them, for the 
moment, worfliip their tyrant ; and they will be fenfibie 
of the folly of facrifking, to the perfonal pride of 4 
foreign ufurper, the folid advantages of national pro- 
fperity, and the invaluable comforts of focial life. 

But although we had not fuch powerfuF means of 
obliging the enemy to forego, at length, his exorbitant 
and inadmiflTibie. pretenfions, it would be incumbent 
upon us to maintain the contefl, until peace might 
be obtained on fuch terms as would render it preferable 
to a ftate of hoftility. That war is an evil of ver}* 
great magnitude, that peace is a bleffing of very high 
value, no one pretends to difpute. It does not, how- 
ever, follow, that pacification mufl, under any circum-- 
ftances, be a benefit. It is poffible for peace to be at- 
tended with an increafe of danger; to be^deflitute of 
the bleffings which conflitute its values to be pur- ^ 
chafed. at the incftimablc price of hopDur and fecuntr.* 

•■-• . /* •• it 
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It maypoflibly be, not only a greater evil than 
war, but aa evil of fuch a magnitude, that, in com- 
parifon, war would be a poiitive good, and, fo 
far, a defirable blefling. 

Whenever, therefore, pacification is in queftion, it 
becomes neceffary to compare the fituation in which it 
would place us, with that in which we already (land. 
The point for confideration is not fo much the proba- 
bility there may be of our obtaining this or that fpe« 
cific objcft by a continuance of the war, as whether, at 
the given period, peace, on fuch terms as it is in out 
power to command, would be decidedly preferable to 
war; otherwife it is neceffary to perfevere in hoftilities, 
although' we cannot diftinftiy forefee the period of 
their ^ termination. To ru(h precipitately into an in- 
glorious and infecure peace, becaufe the profpeft of one 
that is fafe and honourable is not within the compafs* 
of our view, would be no lets abfurd than for a tra« 
veller to plunge into the darkfome foreft, there to re- 
pofe among wolves and tygers, becaufe h^ cannot as yet 
catch even a diftant glimpfe of any habitation, where 
he may fecurely reft his weary limbs. 

This view of the fubjedt excludes all doubts TC- 
fpecling the prcferablenefs of peace or war, at the 
prefent jundlure. For there is now no queftion of any 
peace which would not confirm to France fuch a de- 
gree of aggrandizement as Would enable her to lord it 
over the reft of. Europe. According to the articles 
which an Auftrian officer, -without any authority for 
that pufpofe, was lately prevailed vpon to fign at 
Paris, there is now no hope of any other pacification 
than one which, in its moft favourable conftruftion, 
would leave our natural ecemy in poffeffion of all Ger- 
many to the R hinc, of a great part of Italy, with the pro- 
bable means of acquiring the reft — of Savoy, Nice, Pied- 
mont^ Switzeriand, and, what is ft ill more interefting to 
us, of the Auftrian Netherlands, and the whole Dutch 
icoaft. Is there an Engliftiman who can confider fuch 
a peace as a defirable exchange even for a difaftrous 
war? But tba^it would be advantageous for this 
country to cortctif^e, on fuch termsy a triumphatit 
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4titval war, is a propofltion wlitch no mania his fenfeS 
will venture ferioufly to advance. 

This, however, is not all. We are not lure of oh- 
taining peace even on fuch humiliating and ruinous 
conditions. In ordtr to be permitted to negociate^ we 
mufl. give up every advantage which, in confe- 
quence of fo many viftories, diftinguiflhes our pre* 
fent fituation; we muft allow the enemy to equip 
his fleets, to furniih hisarfenals, to relieve his blockaded 
places, and enable him again to meet us on our ele* 
ment, or (which he would probably prefer) to renew^ 
with better profpeA of fuccefs, his attempts to invade 
Great Britain or Ireland — ^and all this, before we can 
know whether he will, on any terms, admit us into hi§ 
irifidious and perilous amity^ A Naval Armiftice, in 
jQiort, is the condition which he dares to propofe to 
• Britons, as the indifpenfable^preliminary to negociation. 
.Here, at leaft, he has touched upon a firing which 
tribrates in every Britifb heart. — It remains to be feen, 
whether the mjdicious ingenuity of Oppofition can dif- 
•cover any ground of cenfure againft Government for 
rejecting the audacious propofal. It is more probable 
that the party will rather chufe to renew their attack 
^pon the rcjedion of the overtures for negociation at 
the commencement of the prefent year, beeaufe the 
merits of th&t cafe depend upon a complication of cir- 
eumAances* But upon the queftion of a Naval Armi- 
fkiqe, the fpbntaneous feelings and intuitive judgment 
of every man who is at all tolicitous for the welfare of 
Britain, pronounce fo decidedly for a rejcAion, that the 
papers in the fervice of Oppofition, nay even thofe in 
the pay of the enemy, have not dared to aflert that the 
demand ought to have been granted. Can a ftronger 
proof be required of the determination of the Firft 
Conful againft peace, than his infixing on a preliminary 
even to negociation, for the acceptance <rf which not a 
man in this country ventures openly to declare. 

In addition to the many cogent motives which call 
upon us to perftvere in the conteft, rather thanconfent 
to terms of peace with the French Republic, which 
every maa in this kingdom would reje^ wkh diSimn^. 

if 
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if they were pro^ofcd by the French Monarchy, the 
prefent ftate of France affords the greateft encourage* 
ment to try, ftill further, the chances of war. The in* 
ternal condition of that country is as precarious as its 
external poWer is fofmiduble. The Coloflus which 
threatens to beftride Europe, and which terrifies the 
world, is, like the image in Nebuchadnczzar*s dream, fup- 
ported by a frail compound of bafe and heterogeneous 
ciaterials ; and it may in an inftant be broken in pieces, 
" and "become like the chaff of the fummer thrediing* 
floors.'* — ^The French Republic is inceflantly diangTn^ 
her tyrants and her conftitution ; (he is not poffefled of 
" any permanence eitlief as to perfont or thingsy T-he 
Confular Government, like its predecefTors, is liaWe to 
be ** blown down by a breath of wind, and to make 
" way for other men who have different views, or may 
** be Haves of an oppofite interefts.'* 

The reign of Buonaparte, like that of his predc- 
Ceflbrs, muft have its term, of which, to judge from ex- 
perience, a large proportion is already expired j and 
the period of its termination will probably be more ik* 
Vourable to the caufe of lawful government than any of 
the preceding revolutions could be *. For fuch is the 

* Sincts the above was Written^ the Author has feen a copy of an 
excellent tra6t, not yet publiflied, on Buonaparte's propofals tor opcn^ 
ing a negociation f»r' peace^ entitled " A Letter to •♦•♦ ♦•#»«#*^ "by 
the Rev. John Brandy M.A. of which the following paflTage will 
aot be here inapplicable »-- 

" A few months continuance has not yet, in any cafe, given (lability 
•* to thole who have ufurped power in France ; and if there be fome 
"* circumftances which feem to proinif<Q»it to the prefent ufurpation^ 
'* which were wanted to the former, they are more than over-balanced 
"** by theConful being an effedlive alien. The fjpirit of Revolution 
" often Teems dormant, 'mhen it is ficretly txerttng itfilf itiith great 

. " ^cacy ; and may be really dormant, but iw>t dead. Revolution in 
** France refembles a certain infecl, which the refearches of moderij 
*• naturalifts have difco^ered, and which, from its incelfant gyration, 
•" or rotatory motion, has obtained with us the name of* xixfxvbeel 
•* animalculum. It follows from what Dr. Pulteney, in his view of 
'< the writings of Linnaeus, tells us, that this great legiflator tt 
** natural hiaory iocludes this fpecies among the chaotic animalcula ; 
*^ wbi(:h immediately follow the Furiae. When dned, it will remain 
" as duft for long periods of time, but revives, in full vigour, by 

•**brfrtry ]p«fAlg'a fingl^ 40m^>k water upon it, and inftantly rcfumes 
^ its revolutionary movements. Now, according to the average 
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joy which has been infpired by the confolidation of 
J)ower in the hands of z. Jingle tyrant^ that its revulfion 
to many would, even in idea, excite a degree of hor- 
ror which would render fuch an event almoft im- 
poflible ; and among the numerous probable com- 
petitors for the fucceffion to this nioderh Alexander, 
there is no one whofe fuperiority in wickednefs and 
fuccefs would give him a decided afcendancy over the 
ireft. A civil war would, therefore, probably take place,^ 
which would naturally lead to a joyful Beftoration. 
At all events, the demonftration would be then com- 
plete, that nothing but the re-eftabli(hment of lawful 
authority can afford the French people a reafonable 
hope for the enjoyment of that repofe in which all their 
defires begin at length to centre. The Firft Conful 
leems, indeed, to be fully aware, that he has no other 
jchance of eftablilhing his government, even for a time, 
than by a fuccefsful revolutionary war, or, which would 
be in effedt the fame thing, a peace which would leave 
Europe at his mercy. But while Great Britain refufes 
to be a party to fuch a peace, the door will continue 
open to improve any viciffitudes which may take place 
in France. There will even be a chance for a new 
combination of power to crufli the efforts of Gallic 
:nalice and prefumption. So long as the BritiQi ftandard 
15 unfurled in the caufe of fociety, there vnW be a 
rallying point for other nations, when they witnefs, 
as no doiibt they foon will, the attempts of the Re- 
public at further encroachments, and her continued 
advances towards the accomplilhment of that plan of 
univerfal fubjugation, of which, hitherto, flie has not 
for a moment loft fight, which (be knows how to pro- 

** duration of a French Conlfitiit!on, the prefent Confular Govcm- 
** n\ent ieems already to have furvivcd almoft a third of its term *. 
** The time may be a little more, or a little Icfs ; for, without a dlli- 
*' gent enquiry-, which I have not time to enter ufyoHi an error maybe 
*< cafily fallen into, in reckoning the periods of power enjoyed by 
«« their feveral fets of rulers, before they have been fent to Cayenne^ 
*• or the Guillotine,*' 

* This tfaft coataias interiul evidence ^^viag &een wtxttdl bmM> nsoiiau 
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mate by peace as well as by war, and which hcf fuc- 
cefles are not very likely to induce her to abandon. 
Unlels Europe be in that ftate of dementation which is 
an awful fymptom of approaching ruin, it will furely 
difcover,at length, the neceffity of confederating upon 
the wife principle, unfolded in the famous declaration 
of the Emperor of all the Ruffias ; namely, to defiroy 
the mojifier ivho threatens to crtijh all legal authorities. 
But, although the expedation of another Confederacy 
fliould not be realized — although ihe French Re- 
public, with Buonaparte at its head, (hould, incredible 
as the fuppofition may appear, ceafe for a time to be 
offenfive to its neighbours, and the reft of Europe 
(hould, upon mature deliberation, fufFer France to re- 
tain a power fo preponderant, as to reduce the whole 
Continent to a ftate of dependence — ^although, in (hbrt, 
all lenfe of right, intereft, honour, duty, and danger, 
together with every feeling of refentment for the jpaft, 
and of folicitude for the future, (hould be extinguifhed 
in a ftupid defire of precarious repofe, and (hort-lived 
tranquillity, ftill an inexhauftible fource of viciffitude 
will remain open in the heart of Republican France, 
and a new explofion of the revolutionary volcano may, 
provided the Briti(h thunder continue to be heard, 
revive the hopes and re-animate the exertions of the 
civilized world. 

It may be faid, perhaps, that prudence requires us 
to calculate the riiks, as well as the chances of war. 
This, it muft be owned, is a very unufual fpecies of 
calculation with us, when peace cannot be obtained 
without a facrifice of honour and fecurity. But if (to 
view the fubjeft in its moft unfavourable light) any of 
ys Ihould be appalled at the idea of our being, ence 
more, left alone m the conteft,to bear the whole brunt of 
French Republican wrath, and to face the implacable 
refentment— the infatiate malice of Buonaparte him- 
felf — If we (hudder at the idea of a new army of 
England,_afFemblcd, like the former one, under this re*- 
doubted champion, for the inva(ion of our ifland, and 
again filling the i^ir with bluftering menaces «♦ to 
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^*. deftroy for ever the Qritifh Government,** and " to 
•* pun!(h Albion for its long catalogue of crimes againft 
^* humanity.'*— If the apprehenfion of fuch fccnes in- 
Ipije any of us with difmay, let \is, for Heaven's fake, 
fuprrefs our feais, atid Qjffxime a virtue if we have it 
noty left the heroes of Agiiicourt, Crefly, and Poidlers — 
of Blenheim, Ramillies^ and La Hogue, iffue from 
their graves, to load with reproaches their degenerate 
dcfcepdants — or left the no lefs illuftrious heroes of 
Camperdown, St. Vincent, the /Nile, and St. Jean 
^'Acre, with many others, whofe achievements in the 
prcfent war not only furpafs all precedent, but almo(^ 
ej^cced belief, think that they have fought and con- 
quered for a ppfillaninious race, who tremble at the 
threats of France while a Britifh Navy rides triumph- 
antly, the miflrefs of the feas, and imprifons the 
difpirited aiid broken remains of the hoftile fleets 
within their very innermoft harbours. Or if, deriving 
a juft confidence from fuch ,reiledions, we ftill con^? 
template, with chilling dread, the poflibility that, fa- 
voured by the darknefs of night, or the direction of 
winds, fome of the Gallic hordes may be able to elude 
our naval guardians, and to efie£t a landing on Britifi^ 
ground — ftill let us beware left, by appearing to dread 
fuch an event, we infult thofe gallant and patriotic 
legions, who, like the Cadmean troop, fprang forth 
in an inftant, in martial array, when ^uonanartc pre- 
pared to lead on the firft army of England, and on 
whofe appearance, the mighty hero preferred the 
mad Egyptian expedition to %n enterprize againft 
Britons, whom he faw determined to defend their 
King,, their Ailtars, and their homes. Before fuch an 
enterprize can fucpeed, it is neceffary, not only that 
thofe legions (hould be falle to the engagements, 
which they have plighted ^ith the folempities of Re- 
ligion, but that our regular troops (hould want that 
valour, to encounter an invading enemy, which they 
uniformly difplay in foreign countries — ^nay, that the 
\vhole body of BritiQi people *(hauld be dlfpofed <q 
furrcnder^^ without ^ llruggle, whatever is. dear and 
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valuable, to the mercy of their ancient foe. A Prda*e*f 
of the Anglican church has too good an opinion of bit 
countrynien, to believe fuch things poffible ; nay^ he U 
willing to confide in their patriotic energy, even thou|;li 
a brieve were placed acrofs the Britifti Channel, at iti 
narroweft part, to favour an invading enemy. Evctqf 
nation which has been overcome by France has be«a 
inftrumental to its own deftruAioii, either by its io* 
ternaldivifions, or by indulging the prepofterous l\op9p 
favoured by Gallic artifice, that, by negleAing to avail 
itfelf of its means of defence, it might appcaf^ the 
wrath, or conciliate the <;lemency of the foe. But, hiq^ 
pily for us, that foe has given us fo many and fuch 
unequivocal proofs of inveterate malice and infatiable 
refentment — he has demonftrated fo fully, that all his 
outrageous and vindi<5live paffions centre in a fixed 
defire to accomplifli our ruin — and fo diftinA are the 
ideas which we have formed of the objefts of a Gallic 
invafion— that whenever an attempt of that nature is at 
all likely to be made, the moft furious opponent of 
Government choofes rather to fly to the ranks, than to 
truff to the forbearance of an adverfary, whofe gene^ 
rofity he has been wont to extol, and whofe caufe he 
has been accuftomed to plead, within the walls of. 
Parliament. 

Some of the Gentlemen in Oppofition have had an 
cpp0rtujiity,*in the prefent war, of giving a- formal opi*- 
nion upon the fubjefi: of invafion. Being confulted 
by an agent of France -f, who was diredied to procure 
the belt information refpeding the probable fuccefs of 
fuch an attempt, they declared in the moft pofitive 
terms, that it would krvc only to unite, in the clofeft 
manner, the people of this country, and that it muft 
inevitably fail. If thofe among us,' who are ac- 
cuftomed to view fivery thing in the moft gloomy 
light, are thus confident upon a queftioa of fuch im- 

* TheBifliop of L«ndafF, in ft pamphlet publi (bed ia 179$, andeiw 
titled << An Addrefs to tii« Plople of Great Britaiiu" 

f Mr. StpQc, afterwards tried for lligh J$(nf»^» 
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portance, (hall wc rcfign ourfelves to dcfpo^idency ? 
Shall we, from our impregnable Iile» look with terror 
on any efforts which the enemy can make againft us, 
and which, unlefs we be falfe to ourfelves, muft be as 
iiiefrei9:ual as the an^ry billows, which foam againfl the 
traggy fides of the ^lid rock ? Shall we, with a naval 
fttperiority which we never before poffeffed, be inti- 
midated into a facrlfice of all the Ihterefts for which 
ve have been fo long contending, and confirm to 
our adverfary a degree of power and a^andizementji 
which would render him the diiflator of Europe ? 
Surely the defcendants of ancient Britons are not 
aridved at fuch a ftate of degeneracy. Our anceftors, 
with half our comparative advantages, would have 
fcontemptuouily hurled defiance at France, until they 
made that haughty rival fue for peace, on terms comV 
patible with their honour and fafety. Animated by 
the juftice of their caufe, and fired with indignation 
at the infolent pretenfions of the foe, they would have 
replied to all his menaces, 

*f This England never did, and never fliall 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror; 
Come the three corners of the world in arms. 
And we (hall Ihock them,*' 

But it is poffible that fome perfons, who in the 
field woujd be .bold as lions, may, when they turn 
their eyes towards the Bank of England, find their 
fpirit and patriotifm ab (orbed in calculations of the 
different effedts of peace and war upon their funded 
property; or, extending their views ftill furtlier, they 
indulge themfelve?, perhaps, in ^vaticious dreams of 
the commercial advantages, which they expeft to 
derive frona a general pacification. Bot if, bn fuch 
grounds, we decidejupon the great queftiori of peace 
or war, we (hall, indeed, ^eferve the invidious ap-^ 
pellation, beftowed upon us by ouj irifulting enemies, 
and prove ourfelves to be a mere " nation of Ihop- 
« keepers/' The refult, however, will convince us, that 
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ftich' a low and forcjid policy is injurious even to thof^ 
interefts, which u<is moft ftudious to |)romotc. Al* 
though the fafcinating found of the word peace is fure 
always to produce an advance in the nominal value of 
fanded property, the real value of that property would 
be dreadfully diminjflicd, and even its current pric? 
would be fpeedily and greatly depreffcd, by a difgiace-^ 
ftal and ur\fubftantial peace. 

During the prefent moft expenfiw and delp^rate 
cent eft, our commerce and our credit, in fpit^ of 
numberlefs prediftions of bankruptcy and ruin, havj 
been in a prcgreflive ftatc of profperity. To what 
is this wonderful phenomenon to \>t attributed? 
Certainly it is in a great mea&re owing ^o the falur 
tary iDjSuence of a wife fyftem of finance. But its 
grand operating caufe has been that manly, noble, and 
fefolute fpirit, with which we have defended not 
merly pur own honour and our own rights, but the ge- 
fierat welfare and fecuriiy. It is thia which has pro^ 
cured us the confidence of other nations, and has 
taught us tQ confide in ourielves. It \% this which 
has conftituted us the gtiardians of focietj. It 
is this, in (hort, which has made the riches of every 
clime to flow into our ports, invigorated thoie refburces 
which have been employed for the general benefit, and 
furnilhed the means, which, upon principles of th« 
moft politic wildorp, we devoted to the defence of 
Religion, order, law, and juftice, againft the attacks 
of atheifm, anarchy, and rapine. Shall we depart 
from a line of condud, which, befides being fo jiidi- 
cious and fo hpnoiarable, has led to fuch happy con- 
sequences ? Shall we renounce that fyftem of liberal 
and enlightened policy^ which promotes our own fafety 
and l}kppincfs, by confulting the fafety and happineft 
of all vvith whom we have a coqimoa^intercft, and, re-? 
tiring within ourfelves, loie all concern for the reft c# 
manfeind, in the gratification of the moft fordid and 
mercenary feelings J \i we do this, wc fhall foon find 
that our boafted wealth, by debafii^ our fpirit, is in 
reality our greatel^ misfortune. We fhall foon feel 
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according to circumftances, the full cxteirt of his de* 
£gns is not, at all times, equally apparent ; and the 
uncertainty which thus arifes refpe&in^ hit leiews is, ia 
the genuine ftile of Jacobitiical.fophiftry, applied to 
ps, who are under the necetlity of oppofing bis objefb, 
whatever it may be, and though it were altogether 
vnknown to us. But, without having any seafon to 
fatter ourfelves, that he baa abandoned the original 
iljciign of involving us in the horrors of Revolution,^ 
his avowed defigns are more than fufficient to provoke 
our mod determined and perfevering reiiftance, and to 
give to our objcdk a mod diftind fpecification. For 
with whatever bypocrify he may, at times, conceal or 
di(guife h\% yitimate vi^ws, it is notorious that he 
feeks to fecure for himfelf an acceffion of territory 
and power, which would be incompatible with the 
fafety of all Europe, and in an efpecial degree with 
that of Great Britain, whpfe deftrudlion is evidently 
the predominant wifh of his heart. The queftion, 
therefore, \s brought to ^ very fimple ifllic. It is 
reduced to the (ingle point whether, with every thing 
to apprehend from the malice of our adverfary, we 
(hall fuffer him to attain the means of gratifying that 
malice to its utmoft extent ? Whether we thall permit 
him to fecure an avowed objeft, which would encou- 
rage him to purfue, and enable him to accomplilh his 
concealed objects, be they never fo deftrudive. In 
refufing to be thus acceflary to our own ruin, we aft 
flill on the defenCve, and fight for pbj^fts of no left 
importance than our own honour and fecurity, and 
the liberties and independence of Europe, And, 
although thefe terms be not found in the vocabur 
lary of a Frenchified oppofition, they are indelibly 
engraven on the heart of every True Britoii. 

But if it were not ia our power to anfwer. in fq 
fatisfaftory a manner, the infidious queftion, what is the 
objed of the war? there would yet be another queftion 
of far greater importance, particularly in fuch a war aq 
the prefent ; What wpuld be the effcds of peace ? 
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With our arms in our h^nds, and While *e retain i 
pofture of defence, we know, tolerably well, to what 
we have to truft. But if we lay down thofe arms, 
and refign ourfeJves.to lleep, who can tell in that 
fleep of peace " what dreams may come?" Who can 
forefee what may befal us, if we venture to indulge our 
longing for rcpofe, without thofe fafeguaids and fentl- 
ncls, by which our repofe has always, hitherto, been 
proteAed ? Who would choofe to undeigo the toils <tf 
war, to bear its burdens, and to endure its anxieties, 

" But that the dread of fomething after peace. 
That undifcovered country, from whofe bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will. 
And makes us rather bear the ills we have. 
Than fly to others that we know not of ?** 

The advocates for an accommodation with the 
French Republic, endeavour to perfuade us that 
no material difference can exifl between the ordinary 
efFefts of peace, and thofe which, at this time, it 
would produce ; and in order to favour the ana- 
logy, they expatiate much upon the ufual inftabi- 
lity of pacific engagements. A more dangerous 
error can hardly exiil than to conceive the two 
, cafes fimilar. It is true • that humanity, juftice, 
and good faith, have always bad too little influ-^ 
ence in producing and -enforcing the amicable con- 
ventions of different States^ and that the efficacy of 
fuch flipulations was fcldom proof againft a concur- 
^rence of intercft and -power to infringe them. It 
ihould not, however, be forgotten, either that treaties 
which, like that of Weftphalia, vyere confidered as 
the bulwarks of the public law of Europe, have 
been looked upon as facred from age to age; or 
that it was • ufual, in fubfequent treaties, to enij- 
merate and confirm preceding ones, for a veiy 
confiderable tjme liackwards. But a peace with 
the French Republic would open a fcene entirely 

new 
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/^lieW to rfic political world. Such a peace wotiJcJ 
imply, in the very meaning of the term, a diffolutioa 

> of all previous treaties, and more particularly of tho(e^ 
which are moft eflential to the general fccurity and 

. independence: Bei^des that, in point of (lability iit 
would not vie with the moft precarious of dl former 
pacificatbm, it would be deftitute of the ufual and 
mod common t^ffedts of peace — ^and it would be fraught 
with confequencee unknown to pad experience. For- 
merly the termination of hoftiiities enabled us to dif- 
band our warcftablifbments, to reduce our expences to 
the ratio of a peace expenditure, to reftore (with the fingle 
exception of that prudent vigilance, which ought ever 
to fubfift where there is a diveifity of intereft) a refpedt- 
ful, and an amicable communication with the Govern- 
ment with which we had been at enmity, and to enjoy^ 
without fear or danger, an unlimited intercourfe with the 
fubjeftsof that Government. Will any man fay that thelc 

■ cffedts could attend a peace with Republican France ? 
Is there a Stateftnan, even in the ranks of Oppofit ion, 
who upon fuch a peace would dare to pronounce 

'the word difarm} Is there one who would venture 
to lay up our navy in ordinary, to reduce our land 
forces to a peace eftabli(hment, to dilband our militia, 
or to diffolve the -volunteer corps, which were form- 
ed upon the impulfe of unprecedented danger, to de-^ 
feat projefts which had for their avowed objeft our 
latter extindion as a nation? If peace could not au- 
thorize fuch reduftions, it would not be attended 
with any great diminution of expence. It would 
be accompanied with the burthens of war; but it 
would be deftitute of the iiiiportant advantages which^ 
during the war, compenfate thofe burthens, and difpofc 
us to bear them with chearfulriefs. Our commerte 
would lofe the great advantages it now derives from 
the reftriftions, impofed by a naval war on that of 
the enemy. Our ports would no longer be crowd- 
icd ^ith captures, which afford fomc recojmpcnfe to 
the prowefs of our gallant tars, whofe prodigies of 
valour excite the aftonifhmeht ♦ of: the world, and 
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fill every Britidi hcatrt with exultation. The ifl«c- 
tinguifhabie ardour of thefe intrepid champions, de- 
prived of its natural vent, and rcftrained from difplaf- 
ing itfelf againft the enemy, might burft forth in 
eruptions infinitely more dreadful than the (hock 
of war, or the thunder of coBtending fleets. And 
thus a navy, which is at oRce our Pride and* our 
Palladium, would become a jult object of jcaloufy 
and terror*. 

This abfence of the bleffings of peace and of the 
advantages of war would not, however, conditvite 
the principal objedtion to an accommodation with 
the French Republic. The communication wbioh ' 
fuch an event would reftore between the two coon* 
tries, would prove to this a fource ,of new and in- 
cxpreffible danger. The national intercourfe, whicjfa 
ferved formerly for the reciprocation of commerci^ 
benefits, of improvements in manufa(^ures, of difc^^ 
veries in fcience, of advancements in literature, would 
be converted into a vehicle of the moft fatal contjk- 
gion. What numbers of our countrymen, and par- 
ticularly of our youth, would be attracted to the 
capital of triumphant guilt, there to fee the grandeur 
of the vidorious Republic, and, in \hat fink of vicfc 
and impiety, utterly to extingui(h their Religious an<l 
moral principles J How many, too, would refort thither 
to be inftruded in the revolutionary art, and ta <coi|r ' 
fpire, with its foreign enemies, againft their native 
country! And although they would not be able to^ 
attend the public fittings of a Jacobin Club, nor 
be welcomed by the fraternal embrace of the tPre*. 
fident of a National Convention, (fuch forms being 
incompatible with the confular authority );ik they would 
experience no want of private tutors in the fcieiage 
of " organizing Revolutions/' a fcieocc in whicliL 
every man in office, power, or public ftation, is a dif- 
tinguifhed profeflbr! The mifchief, however leAilt- 

• It fhould not be forgotten that adaogcrof this, luz4 Wti4d 
Ikinfeparable from a Naval Armistiite. 
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ing from fucb cxcurfions of baneful curibfity or pcf- 
verfe defign, though great, may be conceived. But 
who can eflimate the danger arifing to our internal 
tranquillity, and to our conftitution itfelf, from the 
" Apoftles of Rebellion** — the Miffionaries of the 
Piropagande^ who would, in (hoals, vifit this country 
to infufe difcontent and to excite revolt ? Who 
can even calculate the eSeft of the appearance 
anaong us of a Republican Ambaflador and bis 
Jacobin fuite ? How would our demag<^ues ex* 
tilt at tho exhibition of the trircoloured cockade 
at St. James's ! Witl> what rapture would they 
chaunt their lo Paeans, when they beheld the facred 
prefence of Britifli Majcfty polluted by a train of 
Gallic regicides* ! With what confidence would 
they confider fuch a fpedacle as the triumph of the 
French revolution, and as the prelude to a revolution 
in this country ! What energy would fuch fcenes 
give to defpcrate fadion f How rapidly would they 
light up the ill- covered embers of fedition ! How 
would they animate our agitators and' anarchifts ! 
How would they quicken the " imperiOiable feed**' 
which the propagators of the Rights of Man huve 
•mod copioufly fown-f ! Can it be fuppofed that a 

Con- 

• This idea is fo tranfporting to them, that they fotnctimes chaunt 

thc!^ lo Par ans by anticipation : thus Mr. ViTakefieid *• For myfclf, 

•• who have exulted in the fuccefsof the French, and the difgracc ©f 
'*• their infolent and odious foes, with a keennefs of tranfport not to 
•« he defcribed, 1 have been long prepared to hail the triumphant 
** entry of a Republican Reprefentativc ; and (hall excUiiD, with 
. f ^uai fiacerity and rapture, 

*' Dicite lo Paean et \o bis dicite Paean. 
** Oh I may 1 live to hail that glorious day, 
*• And fing loud Pseans through the crouded way." 
The fame writer thus bearb teftimony to the deleterious influence 

• which the neighbourhood of the French Republic would have on the 
Brltitti character and manners — 

** The neiijhbouring influence of the French Rej>ublic ; not her arrns^ 

** bur the lilent and tranquil operation of her principles, on our cha- 

•" ra^<r, our manners, and pur policy; an iiiiperceptible, efficacious 

•• energy ! which nothing can preclude, nothing can counteract, and 

" nothing eventually rcfift." See a reply to the letter of Kdmund 

• Bul-ke,-Efq. by Gilbert Wakefield, B. A. 

t •' Iniperifliable feed." 1 he modern philofophers do not defpair 
.iMtcaufe the fuccefs of their bbours is poflponed, or becauk the moll 
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Conftiiar Ambaflador would neglcA To fair an oppor-* 
tunity of promoting the exerci^ of the hx)ly right of 
itifurreftion ? Is it likely that a Jacobin Plenipo 
(liould be deficient in powers to treat with the Sovereign 
People, to recognize their majeftic prerogatives, and 
to negociate with them a fraternal alliance ? V^ould 
he not, like ChaUvelin^ be authorized to make' 
** a iblemn appeal to the nation ?" Would his em**, 
ployers ncgleft, in conformit)' with the commentaiy 0n 
the famous decreeof the 15th of December 1 79Z, which 
^«ras framed by the Executive Council^ for the ufe cf 
their Revolutionary Commiffaries, t^ ** aflbciate with 
*^ him a fufficient number of ^ents more particularly 
** deftined for infiructive communication vrith theinha- 
** bitants of the country,'* or to furnifti him (according 
to the promife then made) with ^Mifts of thofe citizens 
" Who are known for their patriotic fcntiments ?" Lc 
Brun, who was Minifter for Foreign Affairs, ^and Mem- 
ber of the Executive Council when thefe revolutionary 
arrangements were formed, is now a puijhe Conful ; 
and Talleyrand, who is now Foreign Secretary of 
State, was then an aflbciate with Chauvelin. Thefe 
men have fcarcely deftroyed the lifts of" patriotic 
citizens,** made out at that time; and the Correfpond- 
ibg Society would, doubtiefs, be very ready to co-ope- 
rate in the friencjly ta& of *^ inftrutftive communica- 
•• tion.** 

Should it be thought that thefe dangers mi^t be 
obviated by extraordinary precautions, let it be * 
confidered what kind of peace that would be whidi 

zeakiits patroits of their caufe iVequeiitly become its martyrs* Of 
tliis wc are aflured, by Mr, Southey, in the following lines ; 

** The damning giiilt 

•< Of Brilfot murdered, and the bla^eleU wife 

•* Of Roland! martyred patriots ! fpirits pure, 

•« Wept by the good ye fell i yet ftill furvives, 

^* Sown by your toil , and by your blood manured, - 

<* Th' imperUhable feed ; and now its roots 

<< Spread and (brike deep, and foon fliall it become 
. ^ iTiat tree beneath whofe ftiade the fons of men 

^* SiuU pitcb their teats in peace/' 

J«AK Of AEC. 
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fliould require extraordinary precautions^ to protc<5t 
our internal tranquilHty againft the very envoys of 
the Power, with which wc fliould profefs to be at 
amity, and to prevent thofe envoys, and their fubordi- 
liate agents, from plotting, in conjundion with do- 
meftic traitors, the ovcrtlirow ef our Governmenti 
Befides, might not any luch precautions » however nc- 
ccflary, furnifti ground for offence, and tend todifturb 
the good underflanding which^ as friends oi peace» 
ive (hould be fohcitous to preferve? The French 
Revolutionifts are known to be the moft kafciblc 
politicians who have ever appeared on the public 
llage of Europe. Though they allow themfelvcs ^a 
unbounded licenfe to infult others, who do not 
entirely fall in with thetr views, they cannot brook 
even the fmalleft contradiftion. Of this we had the 
fulleft proof before the war, when, although they 
made no fcruple to avow the vaft defign of overturning' 
every ancient and eftabliftied Government, and of 
entirely changing the face of fociety, they would not 
allow us the privilege even of being alarmed, much 
lefs of adopting any meafures for the prevention of 
fo awful a change. Although they received, with 
open arms, traitors from this country, who announced 
the dilTolution of the BritiQi Government, and the 
• edabliftunent, in its (lead, of a National Conventioiiy 
every, expedient which wc adopted, to avert fuch 
events, was confidered by them, and their advocates 
here, as indications of 9 hoflile difpofition. Al- 
: though they had very coniiderably augmented their 
navy, wheti, at the clofe of the year 1792, they openly 
' avowed projefts for our deftruftion, and when they 
publicly mtimated a defign of making a defcent in this* 
country with 50,000 caps of liberty, yet when we, in 
confequenee of fuch indications of approaching hoflility, 
made a cohiparatively fmall addition to our maritime 
force, they took umbrage, and threatened that if we did 
not difcontinue our naval preparations, they would pre- 
pare for wan If they difplayed fuch a cbata6ter in the 
modefty of yonth^ what may not be expeded firom them 
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in the confidence of maturity, 'and in the exultation 
of fuccels ? How could peace be preferved with fuch 
nilers, unlefs we (hould determine to fubmit, in all 
things, to their pleaiure, and to have no other law 
than their will ? 

It appears, then, that the relations of peace and 
amity, which fome of us are fo eager to form with the 
French Repubhc, would 'be incapable of duration^ 
that, inftead of reiloring that friendly, confidential^ 
and mutually beneficial intercourfe, which fUch re* 
lations were wont to produce, they would confift in a 
cold, conftrained, and diftruftful civility, an hypo- 
critical ufe of forms, thinly covering, but by po means 
concealing, a mutual and irreconcileable hoflility ; 
and, which is worft of all, that they would furnifh to 
the enemy means of mifchief far more dreadful than 
uny which can be fupplied by war. We Ihould 
tremble much more at his fymbols of friendQiip than 
we had even done at his tokens of hoftility. Wc 
(hould find it more difficult to guard againft an Ambaf^ 
fador and his train, than a General at the head of his 
army. We fhould be convinced that there may be more 
harm in deplomatic arrangements than in military opera^ 
tions. In the moft favourable view of the fubjed, we 
(hould enjoy nothing more than an arm^ truce- — " a 
warlike jpeace."^ We (hould only reft upon our arms; and 
fatal would be the night in which we difcontinued our 
watch. Our fword, inftead of repofing quietly in the 
fcabbard, muft continue, at leaft, half drawn, that it 
might be ready, at a moment's jrtotice, to prevent fur- 
prife, or defeat treachery. But the danger would be 
that no vigilance and no energy would be able to coun- 
teradt the Jacobinical arts which, under the maik of 
friendfliip, the enemy would employ for.our deftruftion. 

Some perfons, indeed, have diftaifled from their 

^minds all apprebenfion of danger from Jacobinical 

arts, fince the moment when the laft revolution in 

France veftcd' the fupreme authority in . Buonaparte. 

They confider the Firft Conful as a determined fot? 
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id the Jacobins, over Whortl hfe triumphed Whih Itt 
concentrated all power ia hittl(^If> and whom he is 
obliged inceflkntly to.Wslttht l^ft they difturb hb 
iieign. But though he may dread their machinations 
againft himfelf, does it follow that he would fcruple 
topra&ice their arts, in which he has (hewn himfelf 
fo great an adept, agaihii others ? Becaufe he does 
not fufier them to cabal ag^inll his own GoTernmentj 
is it a necefiary con(equence that h^ ties their 
hands from molefting other Governments, which 
he is folicitous to fubvert ? Can it be doubtefd 
that he would be glad of their afliftance in his revo^ 
iutionary plans ? or that be would, in compenlaUoii 
for the reftri^ions he imix>(es on them in France and 
its affiliated territories, grant them full liberty to plot 
^ainii the tranquillity and order of the reft of the 
world ? Or is it likely that he would rejeft the fer- 
' vices of rhofe fwarms of Jacobins which the French 
devolution has hatched in every country, and whicb> 
upon the funilitne of Peace, Would iffuc from th* 
lurking-places where they have been obliged to take 
ibelter fit)m the ilorm of war ? 

To the domeftic dangers, infepardble froih a pacific 
cation With the French Republic, muft be axided th6 
t^niverfal danger that muft attend a Peace, by which 
Buonaparte, as ruler of that Republic, woiikl acquire, 
Apt merely a preponderating influence, but a decided 
afcendahcy over the reft of Europe, h it poffible to 
conceive a more certain and l{)eedy inftrament of 
general ruiii, than fuch ah afcendancy would prove in 
fucb hands ? Can a doubt exift tMt he Would avail 
kimfelf o^ it to purfue that fyftem of general fubver- 
fion, to which all his paft labours have been direfl^d f 
With what facility it would enable him to accomplifti, 
by fap or by ftorm, the deftruftion of the re- 
mains of lawful authority, it is not difficult to judge, 
if we confider, for a moment, the f):ate of the publi6 
mind throughout the continent of Europe, ahd thfe 
very weak refiiiance which has hitherto beea opposed 

to 
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to the progre^ of French aftns and French prin* 
ciples. Nay, although new revolutions (hiould fwal- 
low up his authority, and again convulfe the bofom of 
France, yet ftich events, which, if this country i^ere 
flill at war, might be improved to the gre^tcft advanr 
tage, would avail nothing if the Britifli lion were laid 
ingloripufly afleep : on the contrary, they would fervc 
only to infpire the continental nations with ^ditional 
terror, and to render them more willing vidims to their 
infatiable foe. It might, perhaps, be the privilege of 
Great Britain, if a privilege it can be called, to be the 
laft viaim. It would even be judicious in the enemy 
to lull her, if poflible, into a date of fBJfe confidence 
and ideal fecurity, as the work of death (hould be adr 
Vancing upon the continent j while (he, having let th? 
feal to her own infamy, would find, like Sampfon 
when his locks were (horn, that her fpirit and her 
p:rength had deferted her. No confideration of foreign 
intercft, or of diftant danger, would rouze her to fre(h 
exertions. She would fee ftate after ftate fwallowed 
up in the revolutionary vortex, without one effort to 
avert her own approaching ruin— without po^ffing 
a minifler fo bold, or a patriot fo honeft, as to 
pronounce fo unpopular a word as — War. At 
Jength, when (he beheld the whole continent of 
Europe converted into a battery againf): herfelf, an^^ 
its entire force, under the direftion of a (ingle han(L 
employed for her dedruftion, (he would, in dif- 
may and defpair, (hrink from the unequal contefl— r 
and, like Switzerland, by bafe compromife and teoi- 
porifing policy, (fuch as Oppofition recommended t9 
jher before the war) furrender herfelf, by degrees, into 
the hands of her ancient enemy ; or, by a late, deC» 
perate, and unavailing ftruggle, conclude the illuftri* 
pus hiftory of Britaip, and thereby extinguifh the laft 
hope of the civilized world. 

^uch would be the natural operation of a general 
peace, which fliould facrifice, in favour of Buonaparte^ 
the balance of powers unlefs, ipdeed> according to the 
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roikantically generous fpeculations of fomc per{bn5, 
this fcourge or mankind has undergone a miraculous 
change — unlcfs he has hot only renounced Jacobinifitii 
but learned moderation, juftice, and felf-denial from 
fuccefles, which would have turned the brain of any 
other man. For, incredible as it may feem, there are 
politicians, whofe faith in fuch extravagant reveries 
would induce them to leave this ambitious tyrant, this 
confummatc hypocrite, in poffeffion of almoft one half 
of Europe, rather than continue a war which, fix)m its 
commencement, has been attended with a progreffive 
increafe of national fecurity : — ^and though ^ he has 
fiitherto difappointed the hopes they entertained of 
feeing him, Hke Monk, the champion of royalty, 
ftill they are unwilling to doubt of his conver- 
lion ; or thinking, perhaps, that when he played 
jthe Jacobin, he played the hypocrite, they now 
cxpedt him to blaze out in the charafler of a great 
and beneficent Potentate, and, inftead of abufing his 
immenfe power, to cultivate the arts of peace, to main- 
tziti the general tranquillity, and to feek only to make 
his fubjeds happy, and his empire flouriChing. Thus 
an honourable Senator, in the excefs of tranfport 
with which the viftory of Marengo infpired him, is 
reported to have " put it to the feelings of every 
** member of the houfe," (which he addrefled) " whe- 
•* ther every one adion of Buonaparte, fince the over- 
** tures which he made in the prefent year, had not 
" tended to raife him in the eftimation of every candid 
^* man." And the fame Senator is further reported to 
have expreffed a hope that " this magnanimous perfon, 
** though a kind of felf-appointed Diftator, would 
*• exercife his power in bringing about the liberty of 
** France.** 

Whether the Jacobinifm of Buonaparte- be. real 
or pretended, it ' is pure, genuine Jacobinifm, whidi 
is here attribujfeed to a Britilh Senator, ^For 
what elfe is it to promote the caufe of anar- 
chy and oppremon, by a proftitution of the name 
of liberty ? But who, that had not lived in thefe 
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t]egenerate dayv could believe it poffible for f«ch bafc 
adulation to be offered, in the prefence of a Britifh^ 
Parliament, to the moft deteftable mifcreant, by 
wbom the vengeance of Heaven has ever punifhed 
the fins of mankind? Who could believe it poffi- 
ble for a BritiQi Oppofition to.bc fo loft to every 
feelilig of virtue, patriotifm ,and decency^ m ta 
kife the feet of fuch a wretch, in veneration for his 
tHumpte over the Allies of their country ? But al- 
though it is now denionftrated by experience, that 
fa6tioh is capable of degrading even Britons to fucji 
afkonifhing depths of infamy, ftill every one who is not 
faflious will rather cxpc£l the Ethiopian to change 
his ikin, and the Leopard his fpots, than Buona- 
parte ewr to be any thing elfe than a fcourge to 
humanity. Although a Men^ber of Oppofition may 
coniider the battle of Marengo, becaufe it feems to fix 
an Ufurper in his feat, and to preferve his Re- 
public from the dangers which before impended over 
it, as a full, atonement for his crimes, both in Italy and 
Egypt, for his numberlcfs murders, for hit wanton - 
maflacres, and for his matchlefs impieties, ftill every 
heart, in which the moral ienfe is not quite extindir, 
will but abhor the more fuch a prodigy of guilt,, fuch 
a monfter of cruelty, perfidy and blafphemy, on account . 
of every fucccfs he may obtain in that caufe, in which 
all his paft atrocities have been perpetrated. The very 
perfons who now idolize this military buccaneer oa 
account of the fplendour and importance of his vic- 
tories, have been accuftomed to exclaini againft thofe 
conquerors wlio are renowned in hiftory for having, to 
gratify their ambition, invaded tiie peace of countries 
which had done them no injury, feized upon territories 
to which they had no right, and deluged the earth with 
blood. The cenfure of fuch exploits is certainly jufti 
and it b fraught with an ufeful admonition* Mankind- 
have always been too apt to be dazzled by fucceis, and, 
iii admiration of the triumphs, to forget the crimes, of 
the Alexanders and the Caefars, who have difturbed the 
peace of the world. But how comes it to pafs that 
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the moral philofephers who judge (b rightly of former 
times, and who fee in the heroes of antiquity but fb 
many robbers and murderers, are loft in admiration 
of Buonaparte, becaufe they thii^k (with Mr. Sfaeri^ 
dan) that ** he has dtftanced every military exploit 
^' in modern times, and achieved what never has 
^* been attempted from the days of Hannibal to the 
^ prefent period/' 

This inconfiftency is the more ftriking, becaufe, ad* 
mitting, for the fake of argument, that there is na 
exaggeration in the above ftatement, although in the 
Judgment of military men the perfon therein deicribed 
is but a ra(h and defperate adventurer 9 — ^admitting that 
a General, (hamefuUy driven, with his beft troops^ from 
a place ** not defenfible according to the rules of art*," 
by a naval officer, at the head of a few feamen, and of 
a garrifon c^undifciplined Turks-<-that fucfa a General 
may vie with a Marlborough or a Suwarrow ;'-^ad- 
mitting that Buonaparte was raifed to the higheit 
pitch of military fame by the battle of Marengo, ia 
which battle, however, he was certainly defeated, 
and the entire honour of the victory remained with 
Z^flaix f — ftill, in every other refped, connefted with 
the charafter of a hero, he is a juft objed ol extreme 
deteftation. The illuftrious Chieftains, the brilliancf 
of whofe exploits has rendered them famous in hif« 
tory, pofleJSed qualities, independently of bravery 
and conduA^ which juftly ennobled them in the efti* 
mat ion of mankind. They had a greatnefs and gene* 
rofity of (ouly a loftinefs and dignity of mind^ which 
not only rendered them incapable of any thing mean 
and bale, but which ibmetimes impelled them to 
a&ions fa grand and fublime, as to command the ap« 
pkufe even of thofe perfons who are moft indignant 
at tlieir infatiable ambition. They had al(b a fenfe of 
humanity, a compaflionate tenderneis of heart, which 

* See Sir SidAcy Smith's tetter to £Tan N«pf8f)^ £f(3» dated the 
Tigrc, off Jafikj June 19, 1799. 
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Qitde th«m ever ready tojfly to the relief of ^viai« 
quilhed foe, and to alleviate , by kindnefs and fympathy^ 
his raUfcMtune and bia fufferings. Until this day, fuch 
qiuUities have always been conddered as eilential to 
true heroifm 5 and no perfon who was deftitute of 
them, however brave, enterprifing and fuccefsfult 
has beeb dignified with the title of great* fioigia 
Wa$9 perhaps, as bold and undaunted in the field 
as Julius Cfefar ; but if he had gained as many triumphs 
as that renowned commander, he would ftill have^ 
been detefted as a monder, in^ad of being admired as 
a hero. Who, then, will dare to proftitute the nanm 
of Greatipiefs, by uniting it with that of Buonaparte-7 
Monjimm nulld virtute redemptum — of whom no one 
trait of generofity is recorded — who has, in no one 
inftance, uied fuccefe with moderation — tke ba&nefe of 
whofe aftions infinitely exceeds the fplendour of his 
vid:ories-~who is ftill more diftingui(h«d by craft, 
perfidy, cruelty, and oppre(Bon, than by militarf 
atcbievemento-^who, befides having ftiJpwa himfelf, oa 
various ecca&ons, as prodigal of ^uman blood as ' 
Robefpierre, is, in other refpefts, an objeft of 
ftitt greater deteftatioq to every virtuous and con* 
Sderate mind, than even that unfeeling monfter— ^ 
who crowded into a fingle expedition, tre^cheroofly 
undertaken againft a country, enjoying, without fu(- 
picioA of danger, a profbuad peace, and whofe Govern* 
ment was in pcrfeft amity with France, more 
bafenefs and atrocity than can be found in the life of 
any other man — ^who commenced that expedition with 
^^penjy biafpheming his God, abjuring the Saviour of 
the world, renouaci^^ the fiMth which^he had till then 
profeffed, and, to facilitate the fuccefs of his enter- 
prize, hypocritically affumit., the Religion of the 
people whom be came to enikve^— who then unnecefla- 
rily affaulted a defencelefs place, which he might have 
obtained by fusunons, and, that he might firike 2,falu^ 
tary 'terror, wantonly and indifcriminately maflfacred 
men, women, and cbild^en at the breafl — who, after 
ca^itng, by the orders which he iCued, the French Admiral 
4 tQ 
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to lofeliis life with his fleet, calumniated his memory by 
attributing his difafter to his own fault*— who at JaflSr 
murdered his Turkilh prifoners in cold blood, three 
days after their capture — who, at Acre, fuddenly and 
treacheroufly aflaulted the place, when, by propofinga 
ceffation of arms, for the purpofe of burying the<iead, 
he hoped he had put the garrifon off its guard — ^who, 
having in ^ vain attempted to affaffinatc, traduced 
Sir Sidney Smith, by falfely and malicioufly charg- 
ing him wTth intentionally expofing his prifoners to the 
inteftion of the plague — ^and, finally, who bafelydeferted 
his own army, and fecretly ftole away to France when he 
found his expedition defperate^. Shall fuch a man be 

named 

- • Thefc fa6ts, with numberlefs fubordinate tnl^ances of rapine 
and barbarity, are fubftantiated by the bcft of all pofliblc evi. 
dencc, the confeflion of the guilty parties, publiflied to the world 
ki letters from the Commander and officers engaged in the expedition, 
to tMir conne^i^ns in France, which were intercepted in their paflage 
by Britifb crtiizers. Attempts have been obliquely made to difcredit 
thefe letters } but no one has yet dared openly to challenge their a«- 
Htenttcity ; and they are already incorporated with the impcriiliable re. 
cords of hiftory. 

- •!■ The eulogifts of Buonap<irte will probably condeinn the freedom 
with which his charader is difculfed in thefe pages. Unable to deny 
the juftnefs of the defcription which is here given of him, their nice 
difcernment, their accurate tafte will difcover both impolicy and in. 
decency in holding forth, without referve, the vices of a man who go- 
verns a mighty Empire, and with whom theBritifh Government maythmk 
it proper to negociate,and perhaps to conclude a treaty of peace. Itis^ 
however, but veiy lately that the Gentlemen in quedion have 
been fo fafiidious upon thefe fubje^ts. It cannot be forgotten 
with what freedom, during the whole war, they have fuifered 
themfelves to fpcak of foreign Powers — it cannot be forgotten what 
harfli — ^what very harfh terms they have ufcd refpc6ting Sovereigns^ 
with whom the Government of their country was in perfect friendlhip, 
and even in clofe alliance. This was, indeed, impolitic and indecent 
in a very high degree* It was even infulting to their own Sovereign, 
whom it obliquely reproached for connections, by which he fought to 
maintain the independence of Europe, as well as that fafety of his own 
Slate. But it feems that thefe confciehtious Gentlemen cpnfidera Re- 
volutionary — a Jacobinical Ufurper — though endeavouring" tQ bring 
deftrudtion upon , their native land, as a more facred (chara^er 
than a lawful Monarch, who is connected with their own Kmgby ties 
of the clofeft amity. The Author docs not fcruple to fay that his opi- 
nion is the very reverfe of this. He is defirous, however, thaf it may 
be remembered that no one is in the-l«a(jt refponfible £oranyof4ii6opw 
iiionsbut himfelf. On this fubje^ he refers the reader to the note 
contained in page *5. ante, 

II 
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Honied with a Cyrus, or even with an Alexander ; with 
a Vth Henry of England, or a IVth Henry of France; 

unlcfi 



It is, moreover, of ftich paramount importance to the caule 
of Vinue that mankind (hould keep alive the indignation whidi fuch 
a charadler as Buonaparte is calculated to excite — th^t they fhonld^ 
In his elevation, as well as in that of his predeceiTors, fee the iof 
variable tendency of Revolutionary principles to fubje£l them to the 
galling yoke of the molt unprincipled and profligate characters ; and* 
there is fo remarkable a difpodtion to forgetfulnefs up«n thefe fub« 
jefts, that it becomes a kincl of moral duty lo preferve, by repetition^ 
difgnfting as tke ta(k may appear, the remembrance of deeds, the 
atrocity of which is, for the moment, concealed behind the iuftre of ^ 
fubfequent fuccefs. The intere'fting narrative given by Sir Sidncf 
Smith, of the fiege of Acre, (hould, for the above reafons, be deeplf 
imprinted on every mind. As no defcription can produce fuch aa 
cffeS as the original language of that narrative, a few extra^i, 
which are more particularly charadlerillic of Buonaparte, (hall be 
here, fubjoined. 

** The providence of Almighty God has been wonderfully manifeft; 
in the de&at and jrecipiute retreat ^f the French army, the means 
we had of oppofing its gigantic efforts againft us being totally inadequatCp 
of themfelves, to the produdlion of fuch a refult. The meafure of their 
iniquities feems to have been filled by the maflacree of the TurkiA 
prifoners at Jaffa, in cool blood, three days after their capture," * 
« # ♦•• •. •* ♦•• •♦, 
The meafure of their iniquities feems to have.been filled by the maC 
facre of the Turkifli prifoners at Jaffa, in cool blood, three days after 
^their capture pand the plain of Nazareth has been the boundary of 
Bjuonaparte's extraordinary, career. 

He raifed the fiege of Acre on the loth of May, leaving all his heavf 
artillery behind him, either buried or thrown into the fea, where, how. 
ever, it is vifible and can be eafify weighed. 

*• The French grenadiers abfolutely refufed to mount the breach 
any more over the putrid bodies of their unburied companions, 
facrificed in former attacks by Buonaparte's impatience and preci. 
pitation, 'which led him to commit fuch palpable errors as e^en 
feamen €Ould take adt^antage of. He feemed to have no principle of 
adlion but that of prefling forward ,• and appeared to (lick at nothing 
to obtain the objedl of his ambition." — *' Two attempts to affadinate 
me in the town having failed, reconrfie was had to a moff flagrant 
breach of every law of honour and of war. A flag of truce was fent 
into the town, by the hand of an Arab Dervife, with a letter to the 
Pacha, propofing a celfation of arms, for the purpofe of burying the 
dead bodies, the ftench from which became intolerable. It was 
natural that we fhoilld gladly liften to this propofition, -^nd that we 
ihould confequently be oflTour guard during the conference. While 
the anfwcr was under confideration, a volley of (hot and fhells on 
a fuddcn announced an afTault, which, however, the garrifon waa 
ready to receive, and the aflailants ^only contributed to encreafe the 
mimber of the dead bodies in qiieftion, to the eternal difgrace of the 
General who thus difloyally facrifict?d them. Subordination was now 
at an end, and all hopes of fuccefs having vanilhcd," the enemy had 
DO alternative left but a precipitate retreat. The howitzers and 
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linkfs It be to heigliten, by a dark ind dtfgiif^ii^ cour 
trafty t\ie luftre of their charaders ? If Mr. Siendu 
9vere defirous of exhibiting human nature in the moli 
odious light in which it has ever appeared, could be 
^o this more efledually than by prefenting on the (h|ge# 
«vithout any exaggeration of the fa^, his admired hetot 
at once cajoling and infulting the unfortunate £gyp~ 
f ians, by that miferable force of Liberty and Free 
Gcvervmtnty which his own General Boyer thuii 
defcribes: — "I went ycfterday to fee the inAallation 
^* c^ the Divan, which Buonaparte has formed. \t 
^ eoniiils of nine perfons ; and fuch a fight ! I was 
^ introduced to iiine bearded automatons, (dfeiied in 
^ long robes and turbans ; but whofe mien and ap- 
•* pearance altogether put me ftropgly in mind of 
^* the figures of the twelve apoftles in ray grandfather's 
** little cabinet.*' — Should Mr. Sheridan then be de- 
firous of placing human nature in a more favourable 
light, he might change the fcene to the tent of Dafius,, 
and there exhibit the true hero, who> after the b^tle of 
Ifius, difplayed a greatnefs of ibul, a moderation in fuc« 
cefs, and an humanity towards the vanquiQied, which 
cdipfed the Itiftre of his viftorj', and which furnithed'one 
of thofe models, by which our youth are dill taught to 
cultivate a tafte for the fublime and beautiful in human 
adions. But how, alas ! will the tafte of our youth be/ 
corrupted, if, deducing their models from Oppofitionelo- 

nijedium .twelvcpoundcn were embarked in the country veflels at 
]affsi^ together with the wr^rft among the two thoufand wounded. 
The vefleU being hurried to fea w;ithout Teamen to navigate thero» 
and the wounded being in want oi every neceflary, even water and 
provi/ionsy they fteered ftraight to his Majefty's fhips, in full confidence 
of receiving the fuccours of humanity, in which they were not dii^ 
appointed. Their expreffions «f gratitude to us were mingled with 
execrations on the name of their General, who had, us theyf^id^ thu» 
expofed them to peri), rather than fairly and honourably renew the 
Sntercourfe with the Englifh, which he had broken off by a falfe 
and malicious aOTertion that 1 had intentionally expofed the former 
pnfonei:s to the infedion of the plagUe. To the honour of the 
French army, be it faid, this alfertion was not believed by them> 
and it thus recoiled on its author. He cannot plead mifinfbrmaiion 
as his excufe^ his aid.du>camp, M. Lallemand, having had ittt 
antercourie with thefe prifoaers oa board the Tigre, when he cwne 
to treat about ihenu*' 
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qmace, tliejr ceafe to ^ircnmiiiate betwe6ti tndral 
qtudities, confounc} the very extremes of virtue ana 
vice, and, iriaktng (liccefs their only ftandard of per^^ 
fcdion, lofe their relifli for true glory, and their ab-^ 
horrence of whatever is fordid and deteftable ! 

Still, however^ the difficulty remains to be (blved^ 
how it happens that the lenatorial patriots of this 
day, moft of whom have enjoyed all the advant^es 
which education can beftow, and who have been 
taught to condemn the unjuft conqueror, though 
adorned by the moft brilliant virtues, can oflfer their 
incenfe of adulation to Buonaparte, whofe uhjuft con« 
quefts, Bir from being relieved by the difplay of anf 
virtue, exhibit only fcenes of fraud, rapine, and re* 
morfekfs barbarity, which would diigrace a den of 
banditti. The truth is, tliat this man has the tranfcend*- 
ant merit of wirring againft the Government to which 
thefe gentlemen are in oppofltion-^rthat he partakes 
with them of a mod rancorous hatred to the Admini« 
ftration, whole zeal and exertions have been alike un* 
iSiVourable to the views of both ; and that he fym- 
pathizes with their impatience to fee that Adminiftra- 
tion removed, and the Kin^, whofe free choice it is, 
obliged to truft bis affairs in the hands of ^ men in 
ivhom he has no confidence. The Firft Conful alfo 
has been, and continues to be, the grand fupport of 
that caufe of infidelity, Itcentioufnefs, and anarchy, 
td which thefe his advocates and admirers, have fa- 
crificed whatever remained to them of reputation and 
confequence in the country ; not, indeed,, like him, 
frotn real attachment to that caufe, but becaufe their 
rivals, whom they Wiflied to fupplant, were bound, by 
the tnoft {acred ties of duty, to oppofe its fuccefs. 
Thefe are the qualifi(;ations whidh entitle Buonapartfe 
to their admiration and their praife, and without 
ti^hich he vrould appfear tp them, as he does to cvctf 
man who is not the ilave of fedion, a foul difgract 
to the fword, as well as a bitter cuife to the agfc 
Which ba^ the misfortune to witnefs his tritrmpham: 
crimes. *• • - • * 

It 
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' It is ^e thcie Gentlemen^ paffing over, his former 
fciftory with general, though high-wrought en- 
comiums upon" the glory of his arms, -and ftudioully 
preferving a profound iilence refpcfting his Egyptian 
expedition, endeavour to convince the world that, 
by his conduift fince his ufurpation of the fupreme, or 
rather of the whole power la France, his condud: has 
oeen fuchas to entitle him to univerfal confidence. 
They dwell with rapture on his humanity in abftain- 
ing from human facrifices, while, by the aid of the 
memory of Robefpierre, he can, at leaft for the prefe'nt, 
leiga more fecurely without fteeping his fceptre in 
blood. They frequently remind us of his moderation 
in admitting to favour men of all parties, in receiving 
the emigrants, and in carefling the clergy, and of the 
jiumerous other marks of juflice, forbearance, and 
conciliation^ by which he has at once converted 
Jacobin France into the paradife of fools. Leaving 
his Gallic dupes, if any fuch there really be, to be 
x:onvinced of their error by fatal experience, is it pof- 
fible that fuch profound obferyers, fuch experienced 
judges of human nature, as the members of the Britifli 
Oppofition, can'helieve in the juftice and -moderation 
of Bupnaparte ? Have they, not, with all their 
penetration, been able to difcover that he refem- 
bles rather the crafty tyger, who lies in ambufli, till 
he can fpring upon his unfufpefting prey, than the 
.generous lion, whofe diftant roarings warn the afr 
frighted traveller to provide for his fafety ^ Do they 
not know that he is the moft confummate hypocrite 
that has appeared on the theatre of the French Re- 
volution— a perfeft Proteus, who, can aflumc any 
Ihape, Religious or political, which may bed promote 
his defigns of fraud and deception ? That, while 
feveral of his coadjutors have far furpaffed him in 
inilitary fkill, be has, by his unrivalled excellence in 
impofture of every kind, rendered the Republic more 
fervice than any other individual, and reduced both his 
equals and his matters to the moft abjeft dependence 
©a his will. Or, are they ftill ignorant that, hy his 
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very laft aft in a fubordinate ftation, when he pro 
bably had in contemplation that change by which bt 
has been (ince advanced to the didtatorial rank of 
Firft ConfuU he difplayed his perfidious charadter in 
a new and mod (Iriking light, and gave a remarkable 
fpecimen of his talents for diflimulation in the cha- 
rader of a peace-maker ? Should they ftill be iinin<- 
formed upon this- fubjeft, let them learn that when^ 
after his flight from Acre, he difgracefuUy aban* 
doned his army in Egypt, though he did not dare 
to apprize bis fucceflbr of his intended departure,, 
he bequeathed to him a leflbn in the art of trea* 
cherous negociation — that he left behind him a letter, 
which he took care (hould not be delivered till 
he was out of reach, and in which he ordered 
Kleber to confent, in cafe of neceflity, (a cale 
which he clearly forefaw would happen) to the eva- 
cuation of Egypt ; but at the fame time to poft- 
,pone the execution of that article — till the period of a 
Gefieral Peace^ and, indeed, to delay the performance 
of any treaty which he might conclude — till itjhould be 
ratified at home. That he direfted the General to 
enter upon the expeded negociation with a grofs lie 
in his mouth refpeding the pad:, as well as with the 
mod perfidious intentions in regard to the future. 
" Enter then** (fays he) ** upon negociation — adhere 
^^ firenuoujly and conjlantly to the ajfertion which t 
.** have advanced^ that France never had the leafi idea 
^^ of taking -Egypt from the Grand Signior'^ That, 
in the fame letter, he openly difplayed his perfidious 
(bul, in all its deformity, and unblufliingly acknow- 
ledged the falfebood of the above aflertion, by infifting^ 
. with great empha(is,on the importance of Egypt to France, 
•' while theTurkifh empire, menaced with ruin on every 
" fide, was crumbling to pieces ;" — by giving directions 
• to fend five or fix hundred Mamelukes to France, in 
the hope that " when they fhouid have contemplated, 
" for a year or two, the grandeur of that nation, they 
I •*iinight return to Egypt, and prove fQ:many part i- 
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^ 2an9;*' and by tonctuding jtvilb a |>atli<tic declamtiotf^ 
that he " abandoned Egypt tfiiih the deepeft regrety^* ^nd 
trith cxprcffions of the moft an;xi«us folicitude for 
•* the confolidation of the -magnificent efiablijkment^ 
•* the foundation oftohich had beenfo recently laid.'* 
That, laftly, in the fame ftile of grofs duplicity and 
abfolute falfehood, he himfelf aflured the Grand Vizier, 
in a letter to that minifter, that France had " never en- 
•* tertained an idea of taking Egypt out of the hands 
^ of the Sublime Porte/* 

But all this was previous to his regeneration. He 
had not yet received the reward of all his crimes — 
the Crown of Republican France, which^ though little 
calculated to infpire repentance, has, it feems,^ wrought 
in him a thorough reformation ; which has eve0 
brought back to the bofom 6( the Roman Church 
this bitter enemy ©f all Religion, who has fought alike 
th6 deftruftion of the Tiara and the Turban, of the 
Crofs and the Crefcent. Still, hov^^vcr, until hii 
amcridttient can be evidenced by Ume, until k can be 
eftabliftred by better prooift than have hitherto ap»- 
peared, it may be prudent not to trufl: him too. far^ 
but rather to fuppofe it poffible that he may return 
agiaih to his former courfes, and even that, in his new 
charafter of juftice, moderation, and humanity,^ he 
may be afting with his accuftomed (imulation. This 
caution may be the more proper, becaufe in the mod 
eflential points — in the extent of his ambition, in his 
conduft towards other ftates, and in the tcrmi on 
which, with all his impatience for peace, he is willic^ 
to put an end to the calamities or war, nothing like 
juftice or moderation is *o be found. He (hews no 
iilcltnatibti to reftore the fpoils which the Republic, 
partly by his aid, has taken from other countries, to 
redrefs any of the numerous wrongs which (he has 
committed, to reinftat« the Governments which (he 
has fubverted in their lawful rights, or to remember 
that her conquefts exhibit only (6 many violations 
of the principle, to which (be. hai ^ed^ herfetf in 
the moft folemn manner — a renunciation of all con- 
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queftt In tbefc refpefts, his jufticc is altogether ^ 
" blank chapter." Nor is his moderation more 
confpicuous. The crowii and territories of ancient 
France, immenfc as fuch an acquifition would be 
for fuch An upftart, are not nearly fufficient 
to gratify his ambition. It is not enough for hinX 
to rank, on equal terms, with the lawful (ovcreigns of 
Europe, and to vie with monarchs, who derive thein 
title from the moft ancient artd venerable flocks 6t 
Yoyil .lineage. It would not fatisfy this mu(hrooni 
tyrant tO wield the fceptre of Henry IVth i to fee the 
feprefentatiVes of all the crowned heads in Chriften* 
dom, bowing before his Jacobin Majcfty, upon the 
facred alhes of the murdered Louis ; and to fend his 
Regicide Ambafladors to Foreign Courts their hands 
ftili reeking with the royal blood of France. , All this 
is vaftly inadequate to the views of his afpiring foul. 
His throne muft be erefted on the ruins, not merely 
of the H®ufe of Bourbon, but of half the lawful 
Governments of Europe. His dominions muft «xc!eed 
in extent thofe of every Sovereign fincc the reign of 
Charlemagne. He mu(i be complimented, at his 
inauguration, with the facrifice of the balance of 
bower. Other monarchs, if not^ like the King of 
Spain, reduced to a proconfular ftation^ muft reim 
only by his fufferance^ He muft, in (hort^ DC 
Lord of the Deftinies of Europe. Such are th^. 
leafl pretentions of a man, who, if his crimes had hoi 
been rewarded with unheard of fuccefs, would 
have been the fcorn even of thofe perfons, who are 
ready to proftrate themfelves before his infamous 
^teatnefs. 

It may fdmetimes feem difficult to forth a jiift judg^ 
meht 01 the profefl5ons,- by which Belligerent Powers 
endeavour to obtain credit for a pacific difpofitiox^. 
The following rule, however,v may be confidered as 
affording an infallible criterion of the lincerity of fuch 
profeffions, viz* that no Flower can be jfincerclr 
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defirous of Peace who infifts on.tcfms to which hts ad- 
Verfary cannot accede without danger or difgrace. If* 
this rule be applied to Buonaparte, what becomes of 
his pacific profeffions ? Were ever terms fo infolent, 
humiliating and injurious, as thofe which he makes 
his Jine qiid non ot peace with the Emperor of /Jer- 
many ? How degraded muft that monarch appear, 
how perilous would be his (ituation, and that of the 
German Empire, if he accepted of fuch terms ? And 
yet the man whofe demands are fo exorbitant, Whofe 
pretenfions are fo unjuft^ who obftinately refufcs to 
make Peace, except on terms which would involve 
the certain ruin of the German Empire, and of 
the Italian States, affefts an incxpreffible impati* 
ence for Peace, and prefents himfelf to the world as 
the High Prieft of the Temple of Concord. The 
truth is, that he is well acquainted with human na- 
ture. He knows that when a much defired good is 
placed in view, the charafteriftic of man is credulity. 
This is, indeed, the grand fecret of all fuccefsful im-. 
pofture. The French Revolutionifts firft lulled man- 
kind into confidence and ideal fecurity, they even ob- 
tained advocates and partifans^ by proclaiming a leve 
of peace, and a renunciation of conqueft. Nay, whea 
by their conduft they gave the lie to their profeffions 
— ^while they were covering the earth witl\ carnage, 
they flill found their account in making a conftant 
boaft of their pacific difpofition. This, too, is the 
grand artifice of the Firft Conful, who, by the Syrea 
found of the word Peace, finds it poflible to make 
^ numbers forget how often that word, in his mouth, 
has been fatal to the very exiftence of nations ! Stilly 
however, he finds the charm unbroken. And although 
he does not, either by his words or his adions, fhe\» 
that he is difpofed to fufFcr Europe to return to fuch a 
balanced State, as would favour a hope of fecure or laft-' 
ing peace, he never utters the fafcinating word 
but it 15 re-echoed by thbufands of mouths, and 
cab^ht again by tea thoufands of ears, with as 
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much avi^ty as4f it had never been tifed for the pw^ 
|)ofe of deception. Thus multitudes, notwithftanding 
tfee manifeil abfufdity, and the frequent detedion of 
hi^ artificeS) are difpofcd to form their opinion 6f 
his real charader and views, feom the fuperficial proy 
feflions With which he endeavours to glofs over his 
unbounded ambition, or from his artful condudt in 
thofe fubofdinate re^edts, which, involve no facri* 
fice of power, no renunciation of principle. It 
may be well for fuch perfon; to confidier that, fup* 
pofing him ftill to purfue the fame deftruftive projeds* 
as he undoubtedly had in view before his advancement 
to the feat of empire, the mofl ordinary policy would 
prefcribe thofe veiy meafurfes^ which are moft relied on, 
in proof of bis pacific and orderly difpofition : 
for it is thus .alone that he can hope to ftifle the 
alarm which he has fo long inipired, ami to prevail on 
Europe, for the fake of a nominal peace, to releafe to 
him, in full fovereignty, the conquefts of the Repub*^ 
lie. Theiefore it is that he finds it expedient to aC- 
fume the title of Grand Pacificator, and to affeft aft 
extraordinary foiicitude for peace, though he is n<^ 
willing to makea fingle facrifice^to obtain this objeft 
of his moSs. ardent wilhcs. Therefore it is that he pru- 
dently endeavours, by an occafional difplay of humanity, 
to bluntthehorror which his previous condud has infpired. 
ilierefDre it is that he feeks to obliterate .the re- 
membrance of his (hocking impieties, by fometinie^ 
invoking " the Eternal," whom he has fo grofsly 
blafphemed ; and by even affefting fuch a zeal for that 
Religion, which he endeavoured to overthrow in It^ly, 
and virhich- he openly renounced in Egypt, as to ifiue 
his anathemas againft the " heretical Englifli." The 
effeQ: of^ fuch artifices upon many perfons who 
a little time fince beheld him with terror, is an un- 
equivocal i^roof of the depth of his policy, and exhibits, 
it may juftly be feared, an awful fymptom of approach^ 
ing ruio. • r 

^ But notwithftanding all his ikiU - in the art of dif* 
fimulatioBj his coDdu^ ftUl ai&rds cHie^ evid^nce.of 
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the UQcfaanged and unchangeable malignity of hk 
views — that evidence by which Providence has put it 
ititfl the power of vigilance and difcemment to 
deted; fraud and hypocrify, by decreeing that uniform 
coniiftency (hould be the exclufive attribute of fincerity 
and truth. For, i uuch as it is his intereft to lull fufpicioiH 
and to calm apprehenfion, it is out of his power 
entirely to conceal the cloven foot. The force of oc- 
currences, co-operating with that of inveterate habit 
and implacable malice, compels him occafionally to 
drop the malk, and to difplay his well-known Jacobini- 
cal features. Through the veil which he has aflumed, 
his native cbara^r is (ometimes manifeft. Since the 
period from which his advocates date his wonderful 
transformation, from the moft zealous patron of an- 
archy toa finccre friend of focial ordeff he has exhibit- 
ed ftrong fymptoms of perfevering enmity to regular 
government, and of undiminiQied attachment to the 
revolutionary fyftcm. Confidering, indeed, the fitu- 
ation in which he is placed, and the neceffity he is un- 
der of difguifrng his real fentiments and views, the 
moft trifling fymptoms of the above kind would be 
^' confirmation ftrong" that his heart is as full of mif- 
chief and malignity as ever. . What then nmft be the 
.effeft, on every mind that is not abfplutely fhut againft 
Convidion, of that Proclamation which he addrefled to 
the citizens of St. Domingo, immediately upon his 
alTumption of the reins of Government, and in 
^which, after declaring that the facrcd principles of the 
liberty and equality of the blacks fhould never ejr- 
perience any attack or modification^ be. thus exclaims 
on tlie,benefits whidi they had derived frpm the Frcncii 
Revolution : — »" Brave negroes, remember that the 
" French people have alone acknowledged your 
** liberty, and- the equality of your right." Who 
does not perceive, in fuch an addrefs, the eenuine 
ftrains of Jacobin eloquence ? Who does not fee that 
the man who could ufe fuch language, is ready, when- 
ever it may (bit hlspurpofe, to be ftill more explicit^ 
isirtd to-ci^, -Brave JSfigroes^ murder the, Whites— Poor, 
. • ^ -,> ^ mur* 



murder 'the rich— People, murder your Tyrant !— • 
Who, in (hort,does not fee, from tbib fingle fpecin^, 
that Buonaparte has undei^one no other change (van. 
that of a Jacobin General transformed into a Jacobin 
Conful ? If further pr^of could be wanting of the 
prefervation of Jacobin identity, through all the forms 
of revolutionary tranfmigration, the Britifh people hiay 
find one which comes nearer to themfelves ; when, 
in alluding to the fcarcity which, at the commencement 
of the prefcnt year, exifted in this country^ the Firfk 
Conful, in his official journal, thus pointed out to them 
how they might obtain relief: — ** Let the Englift^ 
" peopW* (fays this refpefter of lawful authority) ** ri& 
" againft their opprcffive Government, and they wiij 
" find in the French deliverers and friends/' 

But as profperity is the trueft teft of the real eha- 
raders of men, the a&ual difpofition of Buonaparte 
may be bcft known from his conduft as a fuccefsful 
warrior. For, unfortunately for mankind, he has had 
an opportunity, fince his elevation, of difplaying him- 
felf in that charafter. He has again fubdued^ the 
North of Italy, and recovered extenfive territories which 
had been wreftcd from the Republican grafp. His 
armies have penetrated in the heart of Germany, and 
again threatened the hereditary dominions of the 
Houfe of Auftria. But no fooner does fuccefs attend 
his arms, than he refumes his former charadcr of Re- 
volutionary Hero, He tranfports us back in an in(lant 
to the times of Robefpierre and the Dire^ory, or, 
which is in effeft the fame thing, to the period of 
his own career as a Revolutionary Chieftain. His 
armies maintain their priftine charafter of free-booters, 
their courfe is marked by depredation and ravage $ 
and they fuck the hearts blood of every country in 
which they can once gain a fooring. His conquefts, 
ififtead of being treated according to the laws ot war, 
are revolutionized, diforganized and re-affiliatedr^his 
fword is ftill a revolutionary wand, and at its touch 
the Cifalpine Republic rifcs once more to view, as it 
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Hfcre by eSihantment, and all Lombardy is, in a mo- 
mttit, again faft bound by thofe fpells, from which it 
baOT)een liberated by the invincible arm of Suwarrow. 
The Tree of Liberty is ftill his ftandard, and no 
fooner was he again triumphant in the North of Italy, 
than it was again planted at Milan. Even his pro- 
clamations are formed upon the Jacobin model. He 
comes, as formerly, to fubjedt and enilave, with liberty 
and independence in his mouth. He announces his 
approach, not as an enemy and a conqueror, but as a 
friend, as a deliverer from oppreflion, as a reftorer to 
freedom. He re echoes thofe hacknied promifcs to 
ttfpeft both Religious and- civil rights, which were 
heretofore the precurfors of his moft outrageous afts 
of pillage and cruelty; and he violates them in the 
feme manner as formerly ! Who that reads the follow- 
ing proclamations, which were iflued during his (hort 
but fuccefsful expedition into Italy, can diftinguiOi 
between a Firft Conful and the General iffimo of a Ja* 
cobin Republic ? 

Proclamation of General Moncey to the inhabitants of 
the Cantons of Lugano and Bellinzona. 

" Head-quarters, AlthorfF, May 24, 1800 
** The viftoriou? troops of the French Republic are 
now entering into your territory, not for the purpofe 
of difFufing the horrors and defolation of war, but 
to reftore you to your Government, to yourfelves, 
und to expel the troops qf the Houfe of Auftria, 
which by its conftant refufal to make peace, prolongs 
toth your misfortunes and your want of independ- 
ence. 

" Property, perfons, morality, cuftoms, and religion 
iball be rcfpected. 

" I repeat it, inhabitants of the Helvetic Italian 
Cantons, we enter your country only ^as friends, as 
your allies and defenders." ,v ~ 

Signed MoNi?EY. 



Fro- 



Proclamatiou of General Buonaparte. 



" Soldiers, Milan, June 6. 

'• One of our departments was in the power of the 
enemy, and the whole of the South was in a ftate of 
coofternation. T^e greateft part of the Ligurian peo- 
ple, one of the fteadieft allies of the Republic, was 
invaded. 

" The Ciiaipine Republic, annihilated in the laft 
campaign, was become the fport of the ridiculous 
Feudal Sjfftem.'^ (What a fund for reflciflion is con- 
tained in this fingle expreffion ! How fignificant is it 
of a decided and unalterable preference of the Revo- 
lutionary over the ancient fyftem of Government and 
Society \) " You will reftore to the people of Genoa 
thdr liberty and independence; and they fhall be for 
eVer releafoJ from their eternal enemies. 

•* Millions^of men, as you are daily witneffcs^ offer 
you their thanks." 

The remaining paffage in this proclamation will be 
of peculiar utility to Mr. Sheridan. That Gentle- 
man is reported to have boafted in Parliament of the 
generofity of his Hero, in admitting, after the battle 
of Marengo, the Auftrian army to a convention, and, 
indeed, in fuffering it to efcape. A perufal of the fol- 
. lowing extraft from the General's Proclamation, only 
eight days before the battle, will perhaps convince Mr. 
S. that the Auftrian army was not indebted for its 
fafety to the generofity of Buonaparte, but that, if its 
deftrudlion had depended upon him, it would never 
have gained the line of th)e Mincio. The public too 
win have an opportunity of judging how far the opi- 
nions of the Gentlemen of Oppofition, refpefting men 
and things, are founded iipon the evidence of fafts. 

" But (hall it be (aid that the territory of France 
has. beasn violated with impunity ? Will you allow 
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the ArtQ^f vhJ9^ ^^ carried conn^rnat|pn into 
your families — to return to its homef You ifly to arms j 
well then, advance upon the foe, oppofe his retreat^ 
tear from his brow thoie laurels with which he ha$ 
adorned it, and thus prove to mabkind thai the cttrfe 
of dtfiiny hangs over the dotard^t who hjive dar«d • tq 
jpoUute the territory of the Grejit Idation. The rpful| 
of our e0brts (hall be glory with9U( iUio^ and a lafting 
pcaco.'' 

Signed Buonaparte, Firft ConfuU 

Who can perwfe thefe proclamations without -ex- 
claiming 
*♦ Jiaturam expelles fyrc4^ tamcn v/que recurret* f " 



• If St were pofl^ble for any one dill to d«ubt that BuooapartQ, the 
Flrft Conful, is the fame man as Buonaparte the Revolutionary 
General, or thrit Republican France is as dcftitute of honour, 
juftice, and goou faith, > under his Government, as ihe was under 
that of the Dire£tory, fuch doubts will furcly be removed by the late moft 
flagrant, perfidious, and ftagiiigus infraction of the armiflice in Italy, 
% the invafibn of Tufcany, the neutrality of which tbey had expref^ly 
guaranteed, and thf plupder of Florence and Leghorn. To expatiate 
upon thelpp a^lks would be ufelefs, becaiife, ualeis a fenfe of right and 
yrrong be totally extinguifhed in the human bread, the bare recita) 
of the fafts muft excite fentipents of horrpr and indignation, whicJt) 
no words can espr^fs. But, in order to form a jufi eflimate of the 
recent claims of the Firft Conful to univerfal confidence, it is wor^ 
lirhile to'compare this moft arocioyls outrage on the l«a\y'of Nationsl 
and on the fights oi neutrality, this glaring violation of 4 folemn and 
exprcfs convention, with the pretended confcicntioufne fs oi* the pre- 
sent ruler of ^France, when a Intle while fince, in'his Qfiicial paper, the 
Moniteur, he nfiad^ a boa^ that a body of French troops, marching to 
X<ucca, nad made a circuit of 60 miles, beca'ufe they ftiould not violate 
thearmiftice, by fetting (heir feet on Tufcan ground I About the time 
tl^t this atrocious* putn\g^' was perpetrating in Italy, Qf^'^^^^X ^'^ 
the witn^fs of onp not Tefs abominable in the demolition of its thre'a 
treat bulwarks, JJlm, Philipft)Urgand Ingol^adt. which had been de-^ 
fivered into rhe hands' of the Fhft Conful on the c^prtfs condition that 
they ftjouldbe rcftored^t apeace, and which, pending the anniftice, 
itnd in direct violation of his engagement, he orde];ed to befo completely 
Ht fmant led t half they may not hereafter be re.conft]^u^ed as fortrefles ! ! ! 
Will any man now venture to (land up as the advocate of Buonaparte, 
or prefume to fay that any confidence wliatever can be placed in his en- 
l^agement } If, when h^ is endeavouring to gain credit for a pacific dif. 
^■■. ■■ ■ ■■ poj 
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It wHI.eaiily be conceived that the Revolutionary 
agents, the tools of Jacobinlfm, which abound it| 
all countries, are not more backward than heretofore; 
|n feconding the benevolent efforts of the French 
Military Chiefs to reftore freedom and independence 
to tha countries which are fo unfortunate as to be the 
fport of the ridiculous Feudal Syfiem. Even before 
the vidory of Marengo had infpired full confidence iii 
the refult of the campaign, fome of thefe bafe and 
fervile mifcreants, under the well known title of a 
Provifional Government, anticipated, at Milan, the 
Jacobin jargon of their new Mafter, which they deno- 
minated " the generous fentiments of the Firft Conful 
^l of the Firft Nation" — ** the invincible Nation"— 
and proclaimed ^* The Cifalpine Republic" to bc| 
" recognized as a free independent Nation" — adding 
the ufual cant of ** the free exercife of Religion and 
" refpeft to perfbns and property": — and referring to 
their " preliminary difpofitions," in proof that ** the 
♦* i^rench Armies and the Hero who led them had ri<l 
" other objedt than to bring back freedom and inde- 
f* pendence to their country," Forgetting, however,- 
that the only way to bring back freedom and inde-»/ 
pendence to that country would be to reftore it to that 
lawful Sovereign, from vvhom it liad been violently and 
unjuftly torn, and to whom its inhabitants are attached 
JDy indiflbluble ties of affection and duty. 

Cap further proof be wanting, that (whatever' mea- 
fures the Firft Conful may think proper to adopt, in 
order to ftrengthen his popularity at home, and to 

pofition, he violates fo grofsly tlie terms of a truce, what regard can be 
be expelled to pay to the conditions of a treaty of peace j particularly 
if that treaty, by ratifying his exorbitant pretenfions, fhould leave the 
independence of Europe no other fecuritj than hU honour audfidei. 
lity ? 

The great fcene of pei-fidy which he has recently difplayed in Tuf- 
cany, contains an underplot, which is perfe^ly congenial, both with 
the (tile and charader ot the piece, and with U^e g-cneral* fyftem of 
French Revolutionary invafion. On entering, by his armies, this un- 
fortunate country, he prom i fed, as ufual, fccurity of property. This 
promiie he has performed by impofing heavy contributions on Florence 
and Leghorn. His plunder of Britifh property, in the latter city, was fo 
perfedlly of courfe, as fcarcily to rehire notice. 
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firoiDOte a belief, both at home and iabroad, that be 
has fenounced Jacobinifnv) bis foreign fyflcm is alto- 
gather Revolutionary and Jacobinical ? Can further 
evidence be wanted to convince even the moft ihcre-'' 
duloas, that he will adhere to this fyftem in the teeth 
cf any engagements which he may contradt, in the 
9at|i6 of peace ? Nay, that the immenle power 
«rhich he would confolidate in his own perfon by a 
peace, which (hould facriBce to him the equilibrium 
of Europe, would but afford him frefh inducements 
to purfue, as well as ample means to realize his pro- 
jefts of general fubverlion ? If a doubt can ftill re- 
main on thefe queftions, let it be remembered that 
neceflity would impel him to ad in fuch a manner. It 
icquires but little iagacity to difcovcr that nothing 
can be fo dangerous to him as a ftate of inaftive tran« 
quillity* As France is ftill deftitute of thofc ties 
which can alone hold fociety together in a ftate of 
tranquillity, he will find, like his Revolutionary pre- 
deceffors, that external boftilities can afford the only 
poffible relict from inteftine commotions. Befidcs, 
whenever his fubjefts have no foreign war, or, which 
is equally interefting to them, no fcbemes of Revo- 
lutionary acquifition to fix their reftleis minds, they 
will be difpofed impertinently to pry into bis ntle, 
which would 

•* Hang loofe about him, like a giant's robe 
" Upon a dwarfifh thief." 

They will be apt to ponder upon fo ftrange a phenome- 
iK)n as that of a native of Cornea, pretending to exercife 
over them a far more defpotic authority, than was ever 
claimed by their natural and lav/ful Sovereigns.— The 
very force, which i$ neceflary to convince them of his 
I'ight to rule o\cer them, would be dangerous to him- 
felf, if not provided with fome foreign occupation— 
nay, his armies would, in cafe of a general peace, 
prove his moft formidable enemy, becaule they would 
be then entitled to the long promifed reward of a 
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milliard of livrcs* 5 a reward wbkh his coflfeis are&r; 
from enabling him to beftow, and which he would not 
dare to refufe. If, therefore, it were as true as it 
has been demonftrated to be falfe, that he has under- 
gone a miraculous change in his diipolition, and that 
be really pants for repofe, he would be impelled by in-- 
difpenfable neceffity, and by the imperious motii^/of 
felf-prefervation, to maintain thechara6):erinwhichalocie> 
be has hitherto appeared — that of a reftlefs aiid unwea-* 
ried dtfturber of the peace, order, and happinefs of the 
world. Indeed, at the very moment that he is di£tatii^a 
Continental peace, he is preparing for its violation, aad 
paving the way for his future incurfions into the heart- 
of Italy and of Germany, by demolilhing the for- 
treffes which form their chief bulwarks againft an in* 
vading enemy. 

But if all other motives were infufficient to induce, 
the Firft Conful ftiU to purfue J^is favourite objeft^the 
fubverfion of all lawful authority, he woiild be left, 
without a choice by the commanding influence of the 
French Revolution, of which, though the tyrant .rf 
France, he is , but the fervile inftrumcnt, and which 
will continue to be, as it has hitherto been, more 
powerful than its agents. To check the force of this 
tremendous machine, exceeds theftrength of ^ bis arm^ 
and the extent of his courage. By following its. im-: 
puife he has attained hisprefent greatnefs, ■ As its. in*, 
trepid direftor he may ftill be irrcfiftible.- ^ Biitithm 
moment he attempts ^to ftop, or even to controulitS' 
movements, he will be^'^urled into that abyfs, in which- 
fo many of his predeccflbrs lie buried* Of the mag«' 
nitudc of the danger to which this dread engine, ot 
deftruftioni under I'uch guidance, muft expofethe wfacrfe; 
civilized world, ftwiie idea m^y be formed, if. we ,oon. 
fider how large a portion of the fecial fabrick it. has- 
already laid in ruins, and -how inftantaneoufly it con- 
vulfed the whole edifice to its deepeft foundations. 

* Upwards Q^^rty imlUons fterling. 
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Thofc Powers who hope to reftnuo its ftiry, and to 
(hackle its force, by the filken bands of peace, will 
me thrir error like the affrighted Philiftines, when 
Sampfbn brake the cords with which he had been 
bound, '^ as a thread of tow is broken when it touch^ 
** cth the fire." 

Without infifting, however, on the great and extra- 
ordinary perils which are to be apprehended from the 
overwhelming influence of the Revolution, or firom 
the perfonal charadter di Buonaparte, the danger inie- 
parable from the pre(iuit aggrandizenoent of France, 
under any fyftem of Government, mud be fufficiently 
obvious to fill with alarm every bread, which feels the 
fmalleft folicitude for the liberties aad indepeadence of 
Burope. Can it be neceffiiry to enquire into the in- 
fernal condition of that mod ambitious country, when 
fhe not only has extended her dominions to the Alps and 
the Rhine, which (he aflerts to be her natural bounda« 
Ties, but alfo holds in abfolute ful^edion, under the 
hypocritical thle of independent Republics, immenf^ 
territories, which are not comprifed even within thoie 
limits ? It is obvious that the Balance of Power would 
be dedroyed if any one State, and more particularly 
fo potent and ambitious a one, (hould become {o for^. 
midable, that no other Continental State would be 
aUe to encounter her fingly. But if France, whether 
Monarchical or Republican, were ta acquire, by a ge- 
neral Peace, a legd title to her prefent acquifitions, 
or even to one half of them, what Continental Power 
would dare to look her in thW fece ?' What Power 
would venture, by ^ving her offence, to incur the 
rilk, (which fcems to be already the great objcft of 
general dread,) of becoming her fird viftim ? 
Who, particularly after the experience of the lad few 
years, would have any confidence in alliances or confe- 
deracies, to preferve the remaining liberties of man- 
kind ? If the Statefmen of former times, if the Heroes 
who, during fo many centuries, have fought and bled 
in defence of the Balance of Power, were able to 
take a view of what is now paffing on the great Thea- 
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tre on which they cu^ed fuch- briiliant p^rfs, mtk 
what a(loni(h(nent and indignation would tney fee the 
Powers of Europe, inflead of uniting, with a fixed 
determination to reOiore the ancient and tried bafis of 
general fecurity, haggling and truckling to obtaiafomc 
abatement of the exorbitant pretenfioiis of the;rconv-» 
men foe 1 How es^erly would the venerable (hades 
return from fuch a fcene to their eriviable ftate of in*. 
fenfibility and oblivion! Head, infatuated Powers J 
the hiftory of the Wars which have been waged to 
prevent any extenfionof the limits of France— 40 reftraiA 
her from acquiring even a preponderance in the fcale of 
Europe. See the' deliberate wifdom of ages eflabUIh* 
ing it as an immutable principle of European policy, 
that the Gallic Power, in its mod circumfcribed ftate^ 
is highly dangerous to the general fafety, and that 
unceaflng vigilance is indifpenfably neceflary to guard 
againft the encroaching fpirit of Gallic ambition. Say 
then, will you fuffer France, bf the; very terms of a 
general Peace, to become the Diftator of Europe? 
Will you formally furrender into her hands the fceptre 
of univerlal Dominion ? Is your love of Peace fb ar- 
dent, and your impatience tor it fo eager, as to in« 
duce you to purchafe it at the price pf your independ- 
ence ? Or if your fpirit be fo debafed, as to fubmit to 
any conditions for the fake of repofe, are you fo be* 
fotted, has fear fo totally bereaved you of underftand^ 
ing, that you can expert repofe to be the fruir of 
daftardly conceffion ; at lead, fo.long as you have any 
left to concede ? If you hopd, by the magnitude of 
your facrifices, to fatiate the ambition of your afpiring 
neighbour, " who ealargcth her defire as hell, and as 
•* death cannot be fatisfied, but gathereth unto her all 
** nations, and heapeth unto her all people' Wif 
you exped by fubmiffion to infpire her with a 
defire for the tranquil enjoyment of her vaft poffef: 
f5ons — if you think by a compliance with her utmoft de; 
mands to tak^ from her even the (hadow of ^ pretext for 
further moleftation"— fuffer yourfel yes to be inftrudied by^' 
De Witt, whofe maxim it was, that •* no indcpcndpnj 
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** (Joverhtbent (licmld yield to anothcf dni/ evident 
^* point of feafon or equity, and that all fuch con- 
.^ ctffion^y far from preventing War^ferVe to no othet 
" purpofe than to provoke frejii claims and infalts!* 
If there be any truth in this maxim, the facrifices 
ivhidf ycm may be difpofed to make, in order to obtain 
jpeace, will be only the caufes of a new War ; unlefs 
by their enormous extent they fliould put it out of 
your power to engage in another conteft, and fhould 
induce you to fubmit, without a ftru^le, to 
be formally . enflaved, and, like the Spanifh Mo* 
narchy, to kifs the chains which your pufiUanimitf 
had forged. 

But whatever other Powers may do, (hall Great 
Britain crouch at laft to the overweening pride and in* 
fetiable ambition of France ? Shall Ihe renounce the 
lage and venerable councils to which fhe is indebted 
for her greatnefs, and conftnt to the deftrudion of that 
•Balance of Power which fhe has fo long, fo honour- 
ably, and fo fuccefsfully defended ? Shall (he do this 
while in the zenith of her glory ? When not a foe 
dares to meet her triumphant Flag ? When (he has 
completely humbled the Naval power of her haughty 
rival ? When Che has enchained the Jacobinical Mon- 
fter which reared his audacious creft againft her match- 
iefs Conftitution ? When (he has made the moft dif- 
tunt nations witheiTes of her triumphs ? When (he has 
crufhcd the perfidious tyrant of the Eaft, who lent 
liimfelf as the bafe instrument of Gallic vengeance 
ikgainft her Indian territories? And when, finally, by 
a clcrfe and welt conncfted Union with her Sifter King- 
dom, flie has, at length, confolidated Tier before di- 
vided ftrength into one harmonious and mighty Em- 
pire? Shall (he defcend from fo high and commanding 
a ftation, t© lay the independence of Europe, as well 
as her own honour and lafety, at the feet of her an- 
cient and implacable enemy, and to feek for inglorious^ 
repo(e in ^e lap of infecure and treacherous peace ? 
Before (lie can be brought thus to blaft her laurels 
amienfixre her ruin, the Jacobins, whom (he harbours 
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- itX hcT bofom, muft triumph over the liws bf which 
they are fall boiind, and obtain a complete afcendaticyi 
They niuft (like the Jacobins in France^ who prepared 
and accompliflied the ruiti of the Gallic Monarchy) 
overawe her Senate and compofe her Councils. They 
muil furround her Throne and adminifter its affiiirs. 
Except among thefe agents of anarchy and deftruction, 
where could a Minifter be found to fign a treaty whictf 
ffiould revoke alj ancient treaties, annul the law of 
Nations, renounce the political equilibrium, and recog- 
nize the right of France to univerfal dominion ? Can it 
ife thought th'at a fon of the Great Chatham would be* 
a party to this deed of infamy ? Or would Mr. Fox 
himfelf fufFer his name to appear in fo foul a tranC- 
action ? In the dcfperation of hopelefs party, the 
latter may, indeed, endeavour to drive Miniftcrs to 
the adoption of meafures which would enfure the 
fpeedy downfall of any Minifter, and in the di{grace 
of a rival he may find confolation for the ruin of his 
country. But he would cut off his right-hand rather 
than fuffer it to be fubfcribed to fuch a Peace as 
that which, in the^ame of his indignant country, he 
prefdmes to demand from his Majefty*s prefent Mi- 
nifters*. Nay, is there a man inwliofe veins one 
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♦ Although it muft be admitted that Mr. Pox would not, in any 
cafe, as Minifter, conclude a Peace on fuch terms as he feeiost 
^efiinous of imposing on the prefent Adminiftration, yet a lit. 
tic r^fle^ioti will Vhew that he, of all men, would be tine - 
leaft -likely to obtain better conditions. While the Gentlemen of 
Pppofition are endeavouring to perfuade the- public that thek* nomU 
nation to office is a neceftary ftep to put an end to the calamities of 
War, it fcemsto efcape their recolle^ion, (but it will not efcapethaC 
of any other perfons,} that they would laboiir under peculiar diiad* 
Vantages in negociating with the French Republic. What kind of pa* 
ciiication could be hoped for from men, who confider the country for 
which they would have to treat,, as the aggreffor in the War ? Wha 
have conlhintly reprefented that country, (falfely, indeed, but ttat 
circumftance would not avail them), as ailing in the moft injurious 
manner towards France, as having, during the whole conte^, been 
heaping upon her- provocations and infults ib outrageous as to produce 
all her animoftty and injuftice agatnft other States ? What terms of 
Peace could fuck perfons expcR to procure, or even have the conlcKi 
ence*to demand i It would not boot them to fay that it was their ojnio« 
nents who had offended, or to urge their own fervices in favour of the 
enemy. He would reply that, according to their own admiffions, the 
Britlfti Gpvernment had provoked the War, and thereby occaliotied 

the 
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drop of Brltifh blood, uncontaminated by the virui 
of Jacobinifm, continues ftill to flow, who would give 
his confent to fuch a Peace ? Is there one who 
would fufFef the venerable Genius of Britain to 
be yoked to the triumphal Car of Gallic Atheifm and 
Anarchy ? No, in fpite of all the threats of an enraged 
enemy — in fpite of all the clamour of fa^ious dema- 
]^ogues — the people of this country will never fub* 
mit to the facrifice of that honour, which they have 
{o long and fo gallantly maintained j they will never 
confent to feed the . pride and ambition of their " 2/1- 
" veterate and unalterable polilical enemy j" they will 
never agree to give up that general fecurity, without 
which they know that no fecurity can any where exift^ 
Confiding in the juftice of their caufe, in the firmnefs 
and magnanimity of their Sovereign, and, above alU 
in the favour of Providence, which has hitherto been 
their yi^r^ rock of defence^ they will ftill ftand in the 
breach, and contend manfully for the prefervation of 
that Great European Commonwealth^ of which they 
form a part, and the diflblution of which it is impof' 
fible they fliould long furvive.* Such are their preten- 
lions — fuch their objefts in the War — fuch the terms 
pn which alone they will trcit for Peace. 

In the mean time it Qiould be remembered, that ik 
conteft like the prefent requires prudence. and circum- 

the imm^nfe lofTes he had fuflained in men, in fliips^ and in money-^ 
that the Britilh Government had loaded him with injuries for which he 
muil.have ample reparation — and he would be entitled to quote againft 
theiufejves ttieir own frequent and numerous declarations, to prove, 
not only the juftic^ of his claim, but tliat they were fully and irrevoca- 
bly pledged to admit it, to whatever extent it might be carried.Tothil 
clxarge againd the BritiCh Government, which it would be out of tbeif 
power to repel, or even to meet, he would add that the Briti/h pea- - 
pie h«d alfo incurred his juft indignation by flrenuoufly fupportin^ 
their Government 4 a charge which Yould alio be fupporudout of the 
nioutji of the Gentlemen in Oppolition. And as to the fervices ren* 
dered him by thofe Gentlemen, he would urge, not only that they had 
qot been enedtual, luit that they were to be conftdered as. the 
n>ere operations of a party, actuated by no principle, labouring in . 
their vocation, 'and employing the means which feemed to them beft 
calquUted to produce the removal of an adminiflration, whoi'e place 
Ihcy v^ere deur«as to filU / 

fpeftipfl^ 
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(pcftlon, as well as coura^ and firmners. Tlie Afrbtle 
foe is always endeavouriiig to circumvent by fraud 
thofe whom he cannot hope to fubjedt by forces 
If he find it impoflible to compel his adverfiifies 
to (acrifice, in his favour^ all political equilibrium^ 
he will tempt f hem, at lead, to abandon that juftt 
natural and well*tried Balance of Power, by whicb' 
the independence of Europe has been fo long pre^ 
ferved, and to join with him in the eftablifhment of 
fome other fyftem, founded upon the principle of a^ 
new arrangement of territory. To recommend this 
dangerous experiment) he will offer to gratify their cu- 
pidity at theexpence, not <^ his own ambition, but 
of thoie States which are too weak to remondrate' 
' againft injuilice. He will flatter jthe leading Powers^ 
that they may thus equiponderate with him ; and if 
they happen ta cafi: a longing eye on fome nook or 
corner which may bjp wanting to complete the 
ring-fence of their dominions — fome Naboth*s* 
vineyard, which has hitherto been proteded by 
the wi&and ancient fyilem of public law, and of mutuait 
jealoufy — doubtlefs he will indulge them in fo reafoh* 
able a wilh, provided it do not interfere with his great 
and anagnificent defigns. Tojudge from appearances, 
there 'ifi coniiderable danger of their being drawn into 
this fnare of experimental equipoife. An idea is gone 
forth and too generally prevails, that a total, or at 
leaft a very great change mud: necefl^arily take place in 
the fyftem of Eurc^. And the Statefmeh of the day, 
if Statefmen they can be called, inftead of endeavour^ 
Ing to prevent a misfortune, the extent and tfkAs of 
which are infinitely beyond theit powers of calcula- 
tion, think it wifdom to yield to what theirlndole^ce 
terms^ ncceffity, and they bufily employ themfelves, 
not in ddencc of the ol4 but in fpeculations upoii 
the new order of things,. Perhaps, too, they are cap- 
tivated by the i^ea of noveky, (ever fafcinating to 
the human mind,) and feduced by the vanity of being 
comferned in the eredion of, wluit they may think, a 
gMd edifice of Political, Powcf. If they yield to thefe; 
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impulfes, they will difcovcr their folly when it fliall be 
paft remedy. They will.be convinced that there eoiild 
be no fafety in departing from the principles, on which 
experience had formed that nice and delicate, yet 
ftrong and durable fyftem, called the Balance of 
Power— that no new fangled fcbeme of barriers and 
counterpoifes can have that folidity, which the ancient 
one poffefled, and chiefly, perhaps^ becaufe it was an- 
cient — that while, on the one hand, their antagontft 
knows how to retain with a firm and tenacious grafp, 
a grafp which crufties all power of refiftance, whatever 
he can once feize, they will be united by a very feeble 
and pre arious tie to iheir new pofleflSons — that while the 
weight of Republican defpotifm is fcarcely to be thrown 
off by any effort, authority can only, by flow degrees, 
ftrike its roots into a llrange foil. — In (hort, they will 
find that all plans of frcfli partition and diftribution 
are favourable folely to the Revolutiotiary fyftem, and 
that the bright meteor, which they miftook for a 
.well-poifed balance in the political heavens, was only 
ii ignis fatuus, by which the great enemy of focial 
order endeayoured to lead all civilized States, into the 
bottomlefs gulph of anarchy and perdition. 

. Another artifice employed by the Rulers of France, 
to divert the attention of Foreign Powers fron^ their 
own ambition and aggrandizement, is to hold out 
Great Britain as^ an objed of jealoufy and dread, on 
account of her Commercial greatnefs, her Colonial 
acquifitions during the prefent War, and her Naval 
fuperiority* A moment's confideration will furely fuf- 
fice to place, in its proper light, this infidious attempt* 
to divide thofe whom a perfeft identity of interefts 
ought to unite by the clofefl ties. 

/Other States mufl have very imperfedt notions of the 
nature of <:ommercey if they view with jealoufy the 
Commercial profperity of Great Britain. Such prof- 
perity, inflead of bein^ prejudicial, is. beneficial to 
them, as it tends to excite their emulation, as it fets 
them an example of fuccefsful induftry, and as it fli- 
muiates the^ jto improve, their natural advant^es, 
^ that 
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that they may have. commodities to give in exchanges 
for thofe, which the aftivity, ingenuity and enterprise 
of their neighbour enable her to export. Moreover, 
as the great and extenfive commerce of Gre^t Bptain 
is the fair and honeft reward of her induftry and^^oocl. 
faith, it operates as a general benefit, by holding fQjtli 
the ftrongeft inducement to the, cultivation of qua-^ 
lities, fo effential to the individual welfare and the com- 
mon fecurity of Nations, As to her Colonial acqui-' 
iitions, it might eafily be thewn that they would af- 
ford no juft caufe for alarm to other Powers, .even if 
flie were to ixifift, as in juftice fhe might, on ret^juing^ 
them all, in fatisfaftion for the unjuft attack which 
has been made on her, and for the immenfe debt* 
which fhe has incurred, in the defence of ail Europe. 
For they would not, like the continental acquifitions, 
of France, deftroy, nor even endanger the Balance of 
Power— they would not enable her to invade the ter- 
ritories of other States — they would only put it in her 
power to furnifli thofe States with a larger proportioa 
of the articles, of which they ftand in need, and to 
pay for which they muft, as has been already obferved, 
exert their induftry, and improve their natural advan- 
tages. But (he has ftie\yn herfelf dilpofed to Gonfider 
thefe valuable acquifitions, with an , exception only of 
fuch of them as are neceflary for the fecurity of her 
own trade and poflefliohs, as. a facrifice in the general 
caufe, and as a compenfation for the re-eftablifliment. 
of the Balance of Power on the Continent. Wh^t 
better proof can (he give of her difii^terefted and 
inviolable attachment to the welfare and fecurity of . 
Europe ? 

In regard to the Naval fuperiority of Great Britain, 
inftead of affording caufe fo other nations for jealoufy, 
or for dread, it is, at this time . particularly, a juft 
fiibjedl for exultation to tht whole civilized world. 
It fliould be remembered, indeed, Ibat Naval Power 
is not, like territorial donj^inion, fufceptible of an 
equilibriuni.^ At all times fome one State has poflfeffed 
^ decided fuperiority at Sea. ^ut this is not, in it/ilfs 
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injuriotis ta other Powers* It does not enable tlie. 
State poflcffing it to dcftroy the independence of 
other States. It does not furnifti armies to march 
from 6cc end of the Continent to the other. Neither 
H it prejudicial to the general freedom of c<Hiimerce^ 
For the refources and profperity of a great Naval 
Power depend upon the fecurity of the rights of 
commerce, as defijied by the laws of Nations, and 
upon a general confidence in its inviolable refpeft to 
thofe rights. It is, therefore, its intereft to afford 
them proteiftioa ; and if it were to abufe its power by 
endeavoorin^ to (acnficc them to an apparent or mo* 
niehtary intereft, the fpell of its profperity would be 
hroken, and the whole edifice of its grandeur would 
crumble into dud*. 

But though the Naval fupiriority of an infular State, 
like 'Great Kitain, be fraught with no danger to the Ba- 
lanc^e of Power, ot to the general independence of Na* 
tions, nothing can be more dangerous than fuch a fupe* 
riority, when united to a Continental preponderance. 
If France were at any time to become milled of the (eas, 
the liberties of Europe would inftantly vanifii. Where, 
indeed, would now have been thofe liberties^ if, in 
the prelent War, the Navy of Great Britain had not 
acquired a degree of pre-eminence, which it never be* 
fore poflefled ? Where would even have been the 
commerce of thofe very nations^ which are called upon 
to view with jealoufy the Britifh Fleets, if it had 
not been prote&ed by thofe Fleets agstinfl; tbe^ 
Gallic Freebooter, who has violated the rights o^ 
every Neutral Nation, who has endeavoured to tram-^ 

* At thii moment Grent iritain is afibyding an effenttal proteftion 
tp the riehts of commercial Stales hy aflertine the general principJe 
that a BeUigerent Power it entitleil to fearch the veflels ofNeutraV 
Powers, that they may not funiifli the enemy with the means of pro- 
Ton^Migthe War—^k principle, wkhont whi^ neither the rights of neu- 
trality, oor. the laws of War would be of much value ; ami the dere-^ 
li£lion of which would anmhilate the public law of Europe^ an4 
prove fati^, not only to the exifteneeot this country as a Maritim^. 
jfbwer, but to the eflential and Mnnanent intoreils ai Ihofe yUrf 
States, which are fo fliort-fighted as to bcidtfj^ied to iiu:rlfice it lor 
th^ fake of a momentaxy advaotage* 
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pk upon all law, who has totally difreg^rcled tkt ob«». 
ligation of treaties, and who has fought to fubvcrt the 
foundations of commercial, as well as of political fecurity ? 
Nay, what greater general calamity can bfe conteiVed, 
than for the navy or Revolutionary France to be freeil 
from the reftraints, which ^re impofed on it by th^t 
of Great Britain ? What hope would rttii'ain iFdr 
Europe,, if French Republican infblence, by Wmjg 
releafed from the chaftifemcnt of the Britifli iflag, vicfc 
to domineer by fea as it does by land ? 

Of fuch importance, to the whole civilized wofld, i% 
the Naval fuperiority of Great Britain. To that fupc* 
riority it is owing that there is yet an independent 
country in Europe — that there is yet any (ccurity fo? 
perfons and property: and upon that fuperiority it 
ftili depends, whether, what is yet left of lawful Go* 
yemment and focial order, fliall be preferved from the 
infiitiablc rapacity and deftruftive ambition of France*, 

It is true, the fituation of Great Britain is ftill inexpr^pl- 
fibly arduous ; the difficulties with which (he has flill tg 
cope are many and great; but fliei^ able to face, and, with 
the bleifing of Providence, to fufmount them all, pro^ 
vided Qie be true to herfelf— provided Ihe continue t<> 
exhibit the glorious fpedacle of a loyal and dutiful 
jpcople, adhering ftedfaftly to thciir Sovereign in a mo- 
ment of trial and danger, aiid, by ftrengthening th^ 
hands of his Government, aflifting hicti to maibtki^ 
tbfe conteft, with undiminifhed energy, until he ma;^ 
be able to bring it to a (afe and honourable cotv^ 
clufion. But if, on the contrary, they wer^ to liftet| 
to the advice of thofe perfons, Who, fearing neithcf 
God nor man, labour incefiantly to produce diyifionf 

« rt 18 but juftice to Mr. Sheridflin tQ obferrr, that apoqi iili ^u^ftiont 
m which the Britifli N»vy is concerned, he ^nendly ^^ret yeat tq 
firitifli feelings. On other f^bje^s, aft appears in i^ iprqier part ti 
thi« work, his feelings fttm at times to be FrenCbi Thi$ inconuHtocy 
cannot be otherwife accounted for than bjf fttp|iofinff that in thtf 
former cafe the feelings he eVptcflks yare hts Qwn, >a| tlii^t an (^ 
Ijltter t|iey arf bo|T9We4 mm hii aflb^iat^^ 
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amopg them, when their union is fo ncceflary — ^who 

]Ucki by. popular clampur and commotion, to dfive 

their Sovereign to part with Minifters in whom, after 

long experience, both he and his Parliament and his 

people repbfe their confidence — then, indeed, would 

they.foon find their lad hope to vanifti — then would 

;tbe jTun.of Britain foon fink into the (hades of univerfal 

.night.. How could the moft ikilful pilot be ex- 

pefted to preferve the veflel through the fcvereft 

ftorm, ever produced by confliAing elements, if the 

frcw, inftead of aiding him to the utmoft of their 

j)owei: — ^inftead of co-operating, in their refpeftive 

ftations, and in due fuboidination, were to give way 

J:a thj^ir impatience at the duration of the temped — 

if. they were to rjfe againft their officers, becauft 

the Jiurricane does not abate, becaufe the horizon does 

not brighten — if, laying afide their accuftomed dif- 

^iplinei they were to divide into parties and cabals 

re(pefting the management of the veflel ? Inftead 

of ever reaching the defired port, the fliip would 

^Ue inevitably loft, and the infatuated mariners would 

'find, in a watery grave, the recompenfe of their folly 

and their crime. 

The Britifti people are daily exhorted to a6l a part 
no lefs foolifti and criminal. They are advifed to 
ilacl^en their vigour, and to relax in their duty, becaufe 
the ftbrm ftill- rages with updiminiftied fury — becaufe 
Jljey cannot yet get fight of port. They are advifed 
todefert their Sovereign, becaufe he cannot yet procure 
for them the conftant pbjeft of all bis endeavours, 
I fafc and hoiioi^rable Peape. They are advifed 
tol abandon and .betray tligj""; Government, which has 
Tiifnerto conduced' them,* with iafety and honour, 
thjuughitbe^.mpft afduQus conteft in which they have 
ever been engaged ;-^a Conteft, in which they have had 
to ;flru^g?.e with every fpecies of difficulty, foreign and 
don^eftic — with' the fickleneiis, pufillanimity, andj 
iri'fome inftances^ the!' treachery of Allies— with. qc- 

cafion 
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jCational fcarcity, ariiing from inclement feafons* — with 
an enemy who has fet at nought every principle of 
•honour and good faith, and every rule which was 
-either prefcribed by morality, or eftabliQied by the 
univerfal confent of civilized nations — and with a nevy 
and moft dangerous fpirit of infurred.cn denominated 
Jacobinifm, which the French Revolution has excited 
in every country, and which, in this country, incredi- 
ble as it may feem, has been encouraged and fofter- 
ed by a Jlrangc^ uncvnth, and tuuiatural alltancc 
with political party—a conteft, in (hort, in which dan- 
gers of an unprecedenfcd kind have aflailed every exift- 
TOg Government, and expofed all civilized fociety to de- 
ftr^idion — in the very beginning of which ** the fpirit of 
democracy was" every where " at its height*' — in which 
•** an agitation " on the fubjeft of Government*' )vas 
^* every where" produced by** a great and mighty event*^' 
— by the overthrow of" a mighty fabric," which " could 
" not fall to the ground without a<:oncuffion which Ithc 
^ whole world would feel-j-"-— and in which " anarchy 
*^ from the bofom of France threatened" (and,, indeed, 
difturbed) " the tranquillity of the univcrfei/' 

Such is the conteft which Great Britain has fuftained 
for nearly eight years, with a degree of glory that 
eciipfes the brighteft portions of her annals. In fuch 

, "* One of fhe main artifices of Jacobinical fa(5lion, is to render the 
war unpopular and odious, and thereby to deprive it of patriotic 
fupport, by reprefenting it as the caufeof the prefent fcarcity, ai»d of 
Ae confeqiient high price of provifions. This ftcitement has been To 
completely refuted '^ as to render any further expofure of its fallacy 
unneceflkry. But if it were ftridly true, what e^tdt ought it to 
produce on the public mind ? Should it not rouze our. indignation 
xo a higher pitch againft tlie adverfary, who, for the worft.of pur- 
jpofes, and with a view to owr deftrudion. Compelled us, by an 
aftual attack, to engage in the war ? Every hardlhip which we fuf- 
^r in fnch a war is only an additional confequence of the unjufl ag- 
j;refiion of France ; and inftead ot being made a pretext for clamAur 
or cavil againft our Government, fliould only add fuel to our rage, 
»nd energy to our exertions, againft our injurious and malignant foe, 
viho is the primary caiife of every hardfhip and every calamity 
which the war has been, or can be the means of producing. 
* See Mr- Brand's publication on this fubjedl. 

t Mr- Erlkine— fee ante, page 25.— t Guerdon — fee ante, p. 26 
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a contefl has fhe flood foremoft among the natlohs^ 
fceking every where the hotteft of the battle, and iix^ 
fpiriting others to keep the field. And ftill, amid un- 
numbered difficulties, Ihe difplays the fame glorious 
example. Should her efforts facceed, poftenty wiU 
look upon her exploits with aftoni(hment,admiratioa^ 
and gratitude ; and the name of Briton will be held in 
veneration to the end of time. Should Ihe fail» (lie 
" would ftill enjoy the confcioufnefs of having done her 
duty — I had almofl faid, if that were poflible in fuch 
a caufe, more than her duty :-• and while fhe founds 
from lamentable experience, that mortals cannot ••conif 
•* mand fuccefs,'* (he would poflefs the invaluable C09- 
fplation of knowing — that she hap desekvep it. 



THE inexpreffibly awful fcene? which are pow pal- 
fing on the great theatre of political fociety, de- 
rive much additional folemnity from the confideratioa^ 
that they diflinguilh the approach of one of thofe 
grand divifions of time, by which the Chriftian world 
computes its progrefs from the commencement to the 
completion of its beft hopes. It is for irrational ani- 
mals to pafs from day to day, and from year to year» 
without refledion ; but man, unlefs by an unpardon- 
able abufe of his high privileges, he reduce himfelf be- 
low the brute creation, will find times and feafons, 
at which to make a folemn paufe — to review atten- 
tively his paft courfe — to examine, ferioully and fully, 
his prefent fituation — and to prepare, with all the ad- 
vantages which fuch a furvey can produce, for his 
future progreis through the arduous and intricate 
path of life. To enfure the recurrence of thcfe falu- 
tary inveftigations, he will confider certain periods as 
impoling upon him the duty of employing them in 
iUch a manner. The annivcrfary of his birth will 
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remind him of the irretrievable lofs of much ineftima^ 
ble time, and of many valuable. opportunities j and 
it will iuggeft to him the neccfiity of impioving, 
to a better purpofe„ the fleeting and uncertain xc- 
nuiinder of his temporal exiftencc. The commence^ 
ment of a new year, according to general compu* 
tation, in addition to tbofe reflexions which pecu- 
liarly regard each individual, will bring within 
bis view the comprehenfive concerns of fociety> 
the commoHj but moft important interefts ojf 
all, who are united by that dear and facred connexion, 
which is exprefled by the emphatical and venerable 
term— one's country; a connexion which combines, 
in one great tie, all the bands that unite man to man^ 
and which, by the guardian and unceafing ^upe^in^ 
tendence of Government, pr^tefts, and can alone fc* 
cure, the invaluable blelfingsof focialintercourfc,.in its 
mofl: endearing as well as in its moft diftant forms. 
But a chaise of century is calculated to fill cverjr 
confiderate and feeling mind with Motions, which k 
is tmpofiible to defcribe. Such a change fcarcely an 
individual in exigence has before witnefled, and 
fcarcely an individual now alive will again behold. 
Such a change brings together, in one point of vievir« 
objefts fo vaft, that the concerns which ordinarily en* 
gage our moft anxious folicitude, dwindle, upon com- 
parifon, into aimoft total iniignificance. Contemplat- 
ing the lapfe of centuries, the imagination views, at a 
fingle glance, the rife and fall of empires — the whirl, 
the violence, and rav^es of Revolutions — the great 
and aftoni(hing viciflitudes which mankind experience 
in their Religious, moral, and political ilate; it be» 
holds, at one view, the fucceffion of ages ; it furveys 
the dill h^her, though lefs iTjgular arrangement of 
aeras; and it meafures the duration of the world with 
as much familiarity as the fpan of human life. 
But ^ it cannot ftc^ here; it >enters the obfcuie 
Md boondlefs uegiofts of fpace and eternity, aaid 
is compelled to confefs^ that obje^fts which, juft bOi* 
fore, had isednqed to ran^parative nothingneis the mo& 
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interefting ffcenes ot human exiftcnce, arc themfclve^ 
but as duft in the balance, in companion with what 
is ftill beyond. Then rufhes into the mind the 
idea of HIM, who is the Author, the Governor, the 
Sovereign Difpofer of all. But totally loft in the im- 
menfity of fuch a conception, to the formation of which, 
the meridian genius of a Newton is fcarcely mare 
adequate than the dawning reafon of a child, the foul 
is infpired with that humility, which is the foftering 
nurfe of every virtue — with that reverence and de- 
votion, which become a ftate of abfolute dependence 
on the Great Creator — and with the li velieft gratitude for 
the hopes, which it has been authorized to form, of a 
future extenfion of its intelligence, which (hall enable It 
to contemplate, with underftanding and delight, thofe 
fublime fcenes that now infinitely exceed its powers 
of comprehenfion. 

As the near approach of a new century has fo power- 
ful a tendency to excite the mind to refleftion, it 
ought to be a fcafon of great Religious and moral im- 
provement. It might, indeed, be juftly confidered as 
a general calamity, if fuch a period were to pafs un- 
noticed, except as a mere chronological, occurrence. 
;But never did a fecular revolution call fo loudly upon 
mankind to paufe and refleft, as that which is now 
at hand. Never did a period of that denomination, 
or of any denomination, find the human race in fuch 
necfd of being rouzed and warned, as at this awful junc- 
ture. Never was the world in fo calamitous or fo 
perilous a ftate as at this moment. It is true, former 
ages have witneffed the fall of ancient and mighty 
empires. They have feen vaft regions laid wafte by 
the fword of ferocious conquerors, and nations, far 
"remote fi'om, and totally unknown to each other, 
reduced to one common yoke of debafing fervitude. 
They have alfo beheld the rav^ing fury of ruthlefs 
^barbarians, who trampled upon th6 produftions of 
art, £Xtingui(h6d the light of fcience, and replunged 
♦the .world in th^ checrlefs gloom of prof6umi ^o/ 
tance. But what was all th^s^im >coaipa£x(bn with the 
' : 4 ^ daa- ' 
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gcrs which now threaten — ^with the ruin which now 
impends? We have to deplore a convulfioni which 
has already laid low ancient and mighty empires, and 
which expofes all empires to fubverlion ; but, what is . 
infinitely worfe, that convullion has given birth to the 
fell monfter Anarchy, who has already eftabiiftied his 
chaotic empire over one half of Europe^ and who 
labours with, alas ! a dreadful profpeft Jof fuccefs, 
to involve the human race in univerfal contention an^ 
endlefs diforders. We fee the mod fanguinary con-, 
querors, fpreading defolation far and wide, and re- 
ducing the mod populous and extenfive regions unde? 
their defpotic yoke. But what a yoke ! Not one 
which merely excludes tbemoftdiftant hope of liberty, 
but which, while it enllaves, protedls. — No : their 
dominion is that of the vulture, who preys upon th«f 
viitals of every vidim in which he can once fix his mer- 
cilefs talons. They do not even exhauft their rage 
upon the phyfical exiftence of man ; they endeavour 
to extirpate from his bread every Religious and moral 
principle, and to deprive him of the confolations of 
virtue, and of the hope of Heaven. It mud be ac- 
knowledged, indeed, that thefe fiends in human Ihape 
do not declare war againd the arts and fciences; on 
the contrary, they drain every faculty of the humaa 
mind to its greated degree of pradtical exertion ; they 
explore, with indefatigrtble relearch, all the fecrets oi 
nature, and cjurry every invention of ingenuity, .an4 
every refinement of civilization, to the utmod pitch 
of improvement. But thefe attainments ferve oiUy^ 
to render them a more grievous fcourge to humanity* 
The cultivation of their talents, the extent of their 
knowledge, their advancements in fciei^ce, only enable 
them the better to purfue their projects of deltrudiqn, 
more effeftually tp attack Religion, Government, 
and Social Order, and to edablilh more firpily their 
horrid fway of impiety and vice. If the rude tribes, 
whom we have : been accu domed to denominate bar-* 
barians, had'nQt^.in their date of uncorrupted fim- 
pliclty,. poifeir^cl, fqijje ^j^if^es,. (J^e wa^iit of which is 

juftly 
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fuftly lamented in the moll polifhcd fociety ; if they 
had been diftinguilhed only by that fierce and fero- 
cioiis rcfentment of injuries, which rendered them (b 
dreadful to their enemies ; ftill their undifguifed and 
unappeafablc vengeance would have been as much left 
terrible, than the refined malice of the philofophical 
aind revolutionary barbarians of France; as it is lefs 
horrid to be delive^d over at once to a violent death, 
than to he fubjedled to every torture which ingenuity 
can invent, ajid to be cruelly kept alive, by the (kill of 
forgery, and the art of medicine, in order to be re- 
ferved for an endlefs repetition of torments. 

But language is unable to afford an adequate 
ctefcription of the monfters, who hav©- already proved 
the greateft curfe which mankind has ever experienced, 
And ftill lefs of the tremendous confequences, which 
Wduld inevitably attend the complete fuccefs of their 
diabolical plans. On thcfe fubjefts exaggeration is, 
for the firft time, impoflible 5 and the moft literal 
dcfcription is fure to be the moft ftrong ^nd impreffivc. 
The fpontaneous feelings of every individual mufl 
fuggeft to him, that the prefent fituation of Europe is 
precifely that of a lai^ community, divided into a 
great number of families, in one of the moft numerous 
And powerful of which, fome dcfperately wicked fervant^ 
kave rifen againft their lord, a moft kind and affection* 
itc mafter — murdered him and his wife, with his near- 
^ft ireiatives and bcft friends — taken poffeflion of his in- 
heritance — ^and openly invited, with a promifc of their 
fraternity and affiftance, the fervants of all other fa- 
jnilies to follow their example. Not content, how- 
ever, with this, they have fallied out with force and 
ftrmsy feized upon many neighbouring cflates, and 
driven the lawful proprietors into exile* And when, 
by this accumulation of guilt, they have rendered 
themfelves fo formidable as to defy all law, and to de- 
feat all c^pofition, they call upon everjr proprietor who 
htt» hitherto fuececded in preferving his pofleffions, to 
ianO^ioA Iheir robberies, to guarantee their unjuft 
iu:quifitions, to accord them indemnity for thdif 
i' i crimes^ 
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cnrntSj and to leave them in full pofleflion of a degre# 
of force, which would^enable them, at leifure> to proceed 
in their career of depredation, until whatever remains 
of right, order and authority, (hall be buried in on^ 
common heap of anarchy and ruin; 

The fubjeft, however, forces itfelf upon the rcfleiS:^^ 
ing mind in another and a more awful light. I'h^ 
diftrefsful (ituation, and the truly alarming proipedf 
of the focial world, mud not be confidered as the 
mere rcfult of political caufes. Such caufes would 
have been totally inadequate to the produdkion of fuch 
efFcifts, if they had not found fociety in a ftatc of 
dreadful depravation, with regard to Religion and 
Morals, This is the principal fource of the grea$ 
and tremendous evils, with which we are now vifited* 
And it is the more neceffary to remount to thai 
foiux:e, becaufe it is there alone, that any eife&ual 
remedy can be applied. The prefent age has been 
diftinguifhed by the moft deep, daring, and cxten* 
live confpiracy againft the Majefty of Heaven> 
which has ever been conceived by the human heart, 
A (cct of Infidels, who^to the honour of all paft times, 
are known by the denomination of modern, have? 
openly proclaimed War " againft the Throne and Mo^ 
*• narchy of God." The founders and part\fans of 
this feA have, for upwards of half a century, been 
draining their faculties, to eradicate all fenfe of Religioii 
from the mind of man — and to accomplifti their inf<^-; 
nal purpofe they have purfued a mode, at once the moft 
impious, and the moil artful, that could be imaginpd^ 
I'he exiftence of a Deity is fo obvious a d^du^fiioni of 
reafon from the works of creation, tha^ a , dir«4t *lh 
tempt to propagate Atheifm, as a fyftem, muft defeat 
itfelf by its own abfwdity. But the* end which is \m- 
attainablc by dired, may be accomplifhed by circuit-. 
Qus means. Therefore theic impious men dli^&ed 
their attacks againft revealed Religion, the truth df 
which, inftead of being abfolutely demonftrabl?^ l?y 
reafbn, depends upon a more remote, though when C9ir>* 
plete, as it is in the (prefent inftance, an equally con- 
vincing 
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Tincing ipecies of proof— hiftorical teftimony. Tliey 
knew that if they could banilh from Chriftendom the 
particular form, in which Religion had been there in- 
culcated, and in which, alone, it had obtained belief 
and excited veneration, they would, in effeft, deftroy 
its fubftance, and leave the mind a total void of dark 
knd hopelefs Atbeifm. They alio felt and indulged a 
peculiar and infatiable animofity againft the Chriftian 
Heligion*, on account of its immaculate purity; 
which, though admirably calculated to promote the 
happinefs of man in this life, was at direft variance 
with the vices, in the indulgence of which they- had 
determined that their happinefs (hould confift ; and 
they were fully aware that the fame corrupt propen- 
fities by which they were enllaved, would facilitate 
their fuccefs in endeavouring to weaken a rcftxaint, fo 
unwelcome to a very large portion of mankind.- With 
thefe views and advantages they fet themfelves to 
work ; and having a }:)erfeft knowledge of the nature 
of man (except, indeed, as an immortal being), and of 
the machine of Society — having alfo a perfeft ac- 
quaintance with the channels, by which literature 
afforded an accefs to the human mind — they laboured 
with indefatigable induftry, but, for a great number 
of years, with concealed efforts-f-, not only to make 
profelytes to their fyftem, and to eftablilh fecret fo- 
cieties of infidels, 'but to deftroy, by fubtle and fcep- 
tical difquifitions, and particularly by the moft power- 
ful of all weapons, raillery and ridicule, all fenfe of Re- 
ligion in mankind. 

In the mean time, the Difciples of this fed, in 
furtherance of their original plan, framed and propa- 

. • The fisunders of 4hi8 infernal fea, or rather the framcrof this 
Infidel Conipiracy, Voltaire, difpUyed, in a mod horrid manner, his rage 
againft Chriftianity, by the frequent ufe of the moft blafphcmous er- 
prefiion— ^crafez l»infame— which; ftiocking to relate, he dared te apply 
to the Author of our Holy Regi^i. 

+ It was the deep maxim of Voltaire, «^ Strike, but conceal the 
*« hand." 

^ f gated 
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gated an entire new fyftem of morals, to which has 
been given the name of Modern Philofophy. A Phi- 
lofophy which attacks the foundations, while the 
inftdel fcheme aims its blows' at the main pillar of 
Civil Society— a Philofophy which tends to extingui(h 
all the feelings of nature, by teaching its votaries to 
facrifice their firft, their ftrongell affcftions, at the 
Ihrine of general humanity — A Philofophy which 
holds up gratitude to contempt, and which defpifcs 
the facred impulfes of pafernal love and filial piety — ^a 
Philofophy which expofes to fcorn every ancient ufage, 
every eftablifhed inftitution, every local attachment, and 
which would facrifice, in one rafli moment, tlie col- 
ieftive wifdom of paft ages — a Philofophy which under- 
mines the very foundations of virtue by making vice ap- 
pear amiable, by adorning guilt with attraftive qualities, 
and rendering it an objeft of pity and of love, and by 
adorning even thofe crimes which ftrike at the very 
exiflence of (bciety, fo as to make t;hem not only to 
lofe all their deformity, but to call forth the tendereft 
iympathy of mankind — z Philofophy which inculcates 
to every individual that his own caiual and capricious 
notions of right and wrong are to fuperfede thofe an- 
cient rules, which are taught by divine wifdom, or 
eftablifhed on the bafis of human experience, and 
which have hitherto been regarded with reverence, 
and confidered as the tefts and the bulwarks of mo- 
rality- — a Philofophy which maintains the moft crimi- 
nal and deftru&ive adions to be juftifiable, provided 
their perpetrator have fo depraved a judgment, and 
fo vitiated a heart, as fincerely to think them merito- 
rious*. 

♦ The fallacy aiul the bsineful tendency of thiJ fcheme of Philofo- 
phy, liavc .been moft afely expofed in a courfe of Ledturea on the 
Law of Nature and Nfiations', lately delivered in Lincoln's Inn Hall, by 
a; Gentleman, who, having changed hl$ originaL views lof ths French 
Revolution, has not only had the manlinefs openly to avow that 
change, but has alfo laboured with great induflry, aiid, there is rcafon 
to hope;« with mi^ch fuccefs, to counteract the pernicious principles on 
which that Revolution is founded. The publication of the above 
j^e£tures is much to be dcflred by every friend to Social Order, as well 
««. by .every admires ;io^ found learningy profound refearch^ and of 
ejt^^^nt illuilration. .." 

Gan 



, Caa Hell's vaft mag^ziae of mifchief contuo tt 
more poteat engine of deftrudion tfaao tbis borrid 
fyfteiB, which tends to effedt a complete fwbverfion of 
•very exifting eftabliftiment-— a totaX Revcdution in the 
political and moral world ? 

Thcfe two fyftcms of Modern Infidelity and Modera 
* Philc^ophy, have for many years been corruptihg the 
l^eart ot Europe, and thence diffufing their poi^n to 
nyery part of the civilized world. Unfortunately they 
fcund Society in a date extremely favourable to their 
operation. The European eftabliihments in the Eaftcrn 
«nd Weftern Worlds, by opening new and moft 
copious fourccs of wealth and profperity, had contri- 
buted, in conjundion with the difcovery of the art of 
printing, to produce a great and a fudden Revolur 
tion in the minds and the manners of civilized Nations« 
The treafures, which, by means of thofe efUblilbments 
were poured into Europe, by giving a new ftimulus to 
induftry, obtained a fpeedy and general circulation, and 
all clafies were thereby enabled to enlai]ge their (^em 
of gratification. Defire encfea&d with enjoyment, 
iind mankind no longer confined their wifhes as ^r«- 
merly to a mode of life fuitable to their condition^ 
The upper ranks began to defcend from their dignified 
and, comparatively, cheap magnificence, that they 
ipight with leTs reftraint participate in voluptuous 
indulgenciea. They quitt^ their rural fpoi'ts, and 
even their feftive . board for the more e^tpenfive and 
e^ryatii^ plcafures erf" a capital. The old and Vene- 
rable family Manfion wa$, at length, deferted even at 
theftafon, when it was wont to'^be the feat of hofpita- 
lity, and to difTufe, to all around, a cheering warmth 
amid the rigours of winter : and the once dignified 
owner, who had (hone as a ftar of thefirft magnitude in 
bis natural fphere, was loft in the cpnlufed galaxy 
of a. diflipated metropolis. The middle dafles turned 
their minds from the, attainment of competence to 
the acquifition of wealth. They began to confider 
the polleffion of great abundance, not only as the fu- 
premg gogdj. but a& fififential to happinefs. Thek* co^ 

vet-* 
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Wtuotitncfsf was excited by h view of the liumeroiis 
avcntje^ to opulence, which opened on evfery fide, aiid 
inflamed by the inftatices of great and unjirccedenled 
accumulation which occurred among their equals. 
Tticy did hot, however, in general (eek to acquire 
that they might accumulate, but that they might 
enjoy. T^liiiy enhployed their riches as meAhs of grati- 
ficatfon. . Ttieir thirft trf" gaiii*, and their love of plcA- 
fure, afted and readied upon each other. In every 
indulgence, dhd eVert in oftentatlon, they began to vie 
with their ftiperiors. And the principle of refpeft, 
that neceflary bulwark of Social Order, became weak- 
fencl^. in a moft alarming degree. Even ihi lower 
orders fcxpenenced the effeft of the . g^ileral changfe. 
Their labour procured them, a more comfortable fub- 
fiftence, and they both experienced wants and enjoyed 
Itixuricfs, to which, till then, they had been Utter 
Arsmgifs. They alfo began to entertain notions 
of ifidtfpendence, alike injurious to themfelves and to 
fociety at large. Thefe caufes have continued to ope- 
rate, without interruption, for a long fpace of time, 
but within^the compafs of a few years in a greatly ac- 
cejerated ratio. Every perfon, who has attained only 
a middle age, can teftify how much habits of luxury, 
diffipatiofi, and, their natural confci^uence, a fpirit cff 
infubordination, have encfeafed within the period of 
his rccoUeftion — until, at length, they are Ijecomb 
the diftinguiftiing charafl-eriftics of the age, and their 
dominion feems to be fully eftabliflied in the hunian 
breaft. The deftiuftive tendency of luxury, (which, 
while it is generally produced Jby riches, encreafes 
in its turn a defire for gain), has been the frequent 
theme of. Moralifts; and hiftory brings afn pie confir- 
nmtfon that their defcription of its baneful confe- 

• To pro vide jihe means of lux'ury, traders, of tytff defcHptiofi, . 
fought for exorbitant promts, and thole wkofe defi^e^ ivere moderate 
and reafonabl^ ivere carried away by the ftream, and obliged. tO cbi;Q|>l]r 
with i^ptsuEdct which they could- not, With any dfc^,^ ttA^. Thd confe- 
ciiience has been an exceifively high price^of toe ntcdSuacs of \ik, and 
unfortunately, in times of fcarcity the evil falls with great feverity 
on thelabottring poor, particularly in the agricultural line, whofe wages 
bave not, like tm)fe of other labourers, itfipt pace with the deamefs pf 
fuMftcncc, ' " 

K quences 
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qucaccs arc not, and, indeed, cannot be ovcr-chai^* 
It would, though indifputablyjuft, be confidercd as 
common place declamation, to reprefent it as havmg, 
in a couife of time, fprcad its ravages over the whole 
face of the Globe— fwallowed up the moft powerful 
Monarchies, and the moft cxtenfivc Empires, and 
carried defolation where the fword had not been able 
to penetrate, or where its fury had been uppeafed. 

S«viof armis, 
LttXttfia incubutt> viftumq; ulcifcitirr orbem. 

But though fuch defcriptions arc unnec^kiy^ it 
can never be ufelcfs to confider that luxury is an in- 
cxhauftible fource of private mifery and public dif- 
erder — that it is the moft dangerous foe to human hap- 
pinefs, becaufe it is the moft injurious enemy to virtue, 
without which, by the ordinance of Heaven, happinefs is 
not to be enjoyed. Other paifions, indeed, when carried 
to an extreme, wage open War with virtue, and often 
fubjed it to their yoke; from which, however, it fre- 
quently delivers itfelf by its native energy. But this, 
like a fubtle and lurking poifon, gradually weakens, 
and, at length, deftroys it altogether. Its eifcft is to 
excite infatiable defires, which being incapable of gra- 
tification, produce difappointment, and end in total 
diffatisfadion and difguft. Every thing is then feen 
throt^h a falfe medium, nothing is eftimated according 
to its real value ; and the mind is inccffantly 
difturbed by a reftlefs defire of change. The foul, 
inftead of enjoying that undifturbed ferenity, that 
calm funihine,* in which true happinefs confifts, is 
conftantly vexed by " troublous ftorms/* The focial 
affedions are overwhelmed by inordinate and boundlefs 
^ craving ; and, at length, the worft poffible . ftate is 
produced — the ftate of felfiflmefs ; which is, in effed, 
the utter extindion of man as a focial being — which 
burft? all the ties by which he is united in various 
'5 re- 
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riiktlons, to the red df the world, and which brings ot 
the dMblution of expiring virtue*. 

If luxury alone be fo pernicious and deftru^flive^ 
what mu ft be its effefts; when favoured by an extraor- 
dinary relaxation of Religious and Moral pi:inciples f 
Nothing but the vigorous and falutary influence of 
thofe principles can, in any degree^ arreft its progrefs. 
What ravages then mxift it not produce^ when, in- 
ftead of meeting with fuch checks, it finds them re- 
moved out of its way, or, at leaft, dreadfully en- 
feebh^ by the operation of other caufes, befides its 
own encreafing afcendancy ? When it is aided by re^ 
gularly digcfted and widely diffufed fyftems, which 
tend to eradicate Religion and morality from the heart 
of man ? When it is aflrfted by fuch auxiliaries as 
that modern Philofophy, which tends entirely to de- 
ftroy the focial affedions, the only germ of virtuous 
priociples and habits — ^and that modern infidelitjr 
which has fucceeded fo far, as to produce in 
one of the populous ftates of Europe a formal 
and national profeflion of atheifm-f^ and to efface 

from 



* No two things can poflTefs a greater antipathy than felfiflinefs and 
▼irtue. According to the Conditutton Qf •ur natore, virtuous fenti. 
meats can only be formed by means of the focial affections. For a 
feiife that virtue is necelTary to the hap.pihefs of mankind, and that 
vice muft be produftive of their mifery, is the main fource of a love 
of, virtMe.and of a hatred of. vice. But an indifference to |lit.happi. 
nefs of others muft render us indifferent to the means of their happi- 
ncfs. Therefore, without the focial affe6lions, virtuous fentiraent* 
could not poffibly be formed ; and by the extinction of thofe affections, 
which is the natural eff'eft, an<^ indeed,- the very definition of felfifli- 
ncfs, . virtue nuift be eradicated* from the mind. Their total extinftion, 
as a geneml cafe, is beyond the limits of experience, and we may 
hope of pc^ibility. But in proportion as they are enfeebled, the dpr 
million of virtue muft be diminifhed, and that of vice confirmed. 

t The following fkctch of the progrefs of Revolutionary France 
towards atheifm, which the author has met with, may not be found 
undeserving of notice : » 

They began with decreeing the liberty of all religious worfbi|)— 
they then ftripped the clergy of all their pofleflions, " to Bring them 
nearer to the ftate of the apoftles." — They prohibited the ecclefiafti- 
cal drefs (April 2, 1790) — They exadled from the priefts an oath to 
■laintain all the Decrees of the AlTerably (Nov. 20, 1790) — perfc- 
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kofB th^ tninds of multitudes, rn all daflesi through^ 
out Chriftendom, the belief of a Deity, and of a ftate 
6f future retribution — ^a belief which, in all ages, has 
been confidered as the main pillar of fociety, and 
ivhich jifi the only efredual teftraint upon vice ! 

Thu$, three great and powerful caufes of corrup- 
tion, either pf which would, fingly, be more than fuf* 
^cient to make the moral and ibcial world one fcene 
of ruin, have been long operating, with combined force^ 

euted tfaofe who refufed that oath, and pra^tifcd the grolfefl in^ 
decencies on women who attended the miniftration of fuch confcl- 
entious priefts. — In 1791 they greatly diminiftied the number of 
fchurches. — In 170a they decreed the tranfportation of Priefts whofe 
Confcience would not fufPcr them to take the oaths. — In 1793 they 
nbolifhedone Sunday in a month. — They forbade that the (hops ihould 
be (hut on a Sunday. — They afterwards changed the calendar, eAa.* 
bli(hed decades^ and got rid of Sunday altogether.— They decreed 
that every church-yard ffaould exhibit the infeription, '' Death is aft 
** eternal fleep.^' They encouraged, invited, and entered publicly 
in a re(;iiler the apoftacy of Priefts, and renjuatded it tvith a fenfion. — 
They applauded the Declaration of the Commune de S^ve, tnat ** men 
'* fhoukl be no longer the vi£|iiBS of an imaginary God." — One of the 
fedions of Paris declared, in the Aflembiy. that <' they would no 
*' longer tiave Altars, or Priefts, or other God than Nature ;"— -and 
the Affably theseupon dccreied, that the people of Paris had 
merited well of their country. — At length one ot the Convention, 
at a fitting of that body, not only made a public profeflion of infi. 
delity, but openly declared that he gloried in beii^ an athieft. 

Although modern iqfid^lity has made France its principal abode, 
it has extended itielf to every country in Europe. Nay, the follow, 
uie extraft fromavsiluable pamphlet, which was lately publiflied on the 
other fide of the Atlantic, proves that America, thougn c<miparatively 
a youBfi; country, with a fca'nty population, has experienced this 
dreadiuT curfe in a moft alarming degree. ^ Add to this confidex^tton, 
^< that infidelity has awfully increafed. The time was,aiSd that within 
*< your own recolledtion, when the term infidelity was almo(l>a ftranger 
** to our ears, and an open infidel an object of abhorrence. But now 
'* the term has become familiar, and infidels hardly difguft. Our youth,. 
^ our hoj)e, and our pride are poifoned with the accurfed leaven. 
** The Vain title of **Phtlofophy" has turned their giddy heads, and, 
•* what is worfe, has corrupted their untutored hearts. It is now a 
** mark of fenfe, the proof of an enlarged and liberal mind, to feoff at 
** all the truths of infpiration, and to cover with ridicule the hope of 
y a chriftian ; thofe uuths and that hope wbieli are therichcft boon 
V of divine benignity, which calm the perturbed confcience,. and heal 
** the wounded ipirit $ which fweeten ever^ comfort^ and foothe everf 
^< fotrow ; which gives ftrong confolation in the arreft of death, and 
y ihed the light ofimmortality over die gloom of the grave. All are 
<* become the fneer of the bunbon, and the long of mt drunkard."— 
« The Voice of Warmng t9 Criftiaji?! &a.»» Printed at New York. 

and 
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and with teciprocai re-aatoo- Their tikd h* i>e*f^ . 
various in different countries. Germany- his be«to thd 
principal fchoolof ^he new PhilofophJ^, and its KteratT 
have laboured inde&tigably to deluge Europe witQ 
works of all deferiptiipns, and chiefly with plays atl^ 
novels, which moft aj^tfuliy inculcate their pefniciouii 
fyftem*. — ^In Frahcei luxury and infidelity havrf 
eftabliibed a joint dqminion, and have not only re-^ 
duced the people of thife>4:oun^ry to a ftate of degrada? 
tion, depravity, and mifery, 6f which no example i» 
to !!He £[mnd in hiftory, but have rendered them the* 
fcourge of the whole -earth, 'the Britifli nation, fk^ 
vour^ by 4heir ** quiet good fenfe,** by their admiTa^ 
We fobriety of chsu^atEter, by their detached iituatjon,' 
and by their Religious and moral habits, have been lefs 
ix\jured by. the impious a^nd diiorganizing fchefnes 
of modern infidels, than their continental neighbours ; 
but their unrivalled profperity has expofed them, irr 
a moft dreadful degree, to the moral raviages of luxury i 
while the new Philofophy has not only made a coii* 
^derabie progrefs among them, but even in^ 
fefted the fources, from which the principles of the ri-* 
iing generation are derived. They haye feen among 
tbem affociations, formed for the prdmotion of 
icepticifm and atheifm — public harangues, tmder the 
pretence of difcuffion, have been delivered, for the fame' 
purpose, in the heart of their m«tropolis**-and the 
pt«4 has^ been employed to circulate the poifoq 
throughout the humbleft walks of life, arid to c*Of* 
cupt the mind of the peafant and the artifan. 

Still, however, this fevoured country, happily fofv 
itfelf, and the world, pofleffes more Religioii and vir- 
tue than can be found throughout the reft of Chrifteilr 
dom. It is in this refpe6t the very reverfc of Ftancte, 
the moft corrupt of all modern nations; and the Sii- 
prcme Being fecms to have preferyed, with the moft' 

♦ The author ha$ beta aflbivd, by VarJ^ rtlbeftable 'authority, th^t 
nearly lo^ooo wriloni s^re fuppoftd to be mx% enijktoycd iii Ge^ 
inany. 
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piking juftice, « diffcitocc bctwoen the fate of the 
two ^countries, which rettoarkably corrcfponds with 
their rcfpcfkiv^ merits. The one fcems, according to 
the ufual courfe of Providence, to be feletted as the 
fcowgc of thofe which are left wicked than itfelf— 
^hile the other is made the bulwark of the focial 
world, to prefcrve it from total deftruAion. 

But though, while the great caufcs of human de* 
pravity have had a very different operation in different 
countries, their effed is every where vifiWe, in a moft 
dreadful corruption of principle and degeneracy of 
praftice — in an extreme liccntioufnefs of manners— in a 
prodigious and dill progreflive encreafe of the moll 
pernicious vices, and particularly of the moft perm- 
pious and deftru^ive of all vices, that of adultery— a 
vice hoftile to an inftitution which is the parent of 
pvcry other inftitution, the fource of every focial af- 
feftion, and which is raifed to the higheft degree of 
fimdity, and guarded with the moft diftinguiihed 
tcarc, from even the" remoteft danger of violation, by 
that Holy Religion, which confults both the prcfent 
and future happinefs of mankind. It cannot excite 
fiirprife t|iat th? dec^y of that Religion (hould be ac- 
companied with a great encreafe of a vice, the very 
approaches to which it is ftudiouS to prevent, and 
which, at (he fanpie time, takes its origin from the 
ftrongeft impulfe of our nature. Rut when it is alio 
confidered, that the modern enemies of that Religion^ 
that the infidels and philofophers (as they call them- 
felves) of the day, have, with an infernal depth of 
oolicy, employed their main effort to render the ipar- 
nage tic contemptible in. the ey^ of mankind* j—. 
and when \t is further cotxfidered, that the difTipated 
habits of life which hs^ve obtained, in a moft extraor- 
dinary decree, are peculiarly fraught with temptations 
(0 a crimmcd indulgence of tUe pjilTion.s, (which is in 

^, One of thefc Philofophers in this Country, felt it due to his prin- 
ciples to apologize for having entered into the m^^hage ftat^^ which; 
ire had tefOre teniied aii ** odious monopoly !** „ . 
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ia^ their great recommendation to the votaries ot 
unlawful pleafure); — when thefe con(iderations are 
taken into the account, it would only appear fur- 
prifing if the vice of adultery had not encrcafed to 
a very great extent. 

The mod unerring teft of the morals of fociety, at 
any given period, is the degree of refpeA and atten* 
tion which is paid to the nuptial engagement. In 
proportion as that engagement is viewed with reve- 
rence, and obferved with fidelity, an age may, with 
certainty, be denominated virtuous. But it is impof* 
fible to find a more apt defcription of a corrupt, 
profligate, and vicious age, than to fay, it is dtftin- 
guifhed by a difre^rd to the marriage vows. Such a 
defcription is unfortunately applicable to the prefent 
times; and a ftronger proof cannot exift of extreme 
and general depravity. 

In a Religious point of view the times are- diftici- 
guifhed by a mod dangerous and extenfive apoftacy 
from a Religion, which in the only prefervative of the 
civilized world from abfolute Atheifm, and which is 
infeparabJy interwoven with all the civil inftitutions of 
Chnfbndom; and by a fttU mote alarming lulcewarm*^ 
ncfs in thofe, who (liU profefs that Holy Religion. 
That apoftacy, however favoured by the (yftem of. 
modern infidelity^ could not have prevailed to fuch an 
ei^tent, without this lukewarmnefs. It is impofiible, 
either in a community or an individual, for a Religion, 
fo calculated, as Chriftiaoity, to warm as well as to 
purify the heart, . to be exchanged for infidelity^ 
without firft degenerating into a cold, formal, and 
nominal profeiSbn*, ,* 

* Oolong ago as the year 17769 the Rj»t. Mr. Jones of Nay land, m 
Moft intelligent and aqcurate obferver of t|ie figna of the timet, pub** 
li(hed the following retentions on the growth of Heathenifin amone 
modern Chriftians:-P-«< The Reader may be (hocked when he is tol4 
*^ that there is a difpoiition to Heathenifm in our age of fo much 
'< improvement, and pronoiuica the accufation improbable and vifi« 
** onary ( but he is reqoefted to weigh, impartially, the fii£bhen 
** offered, zpd then to form his. judgment.*' The tokens of this 
*< Pagan infeaion are very obfervable. Whereat lail (fays he) will 
** t&is taile for Heathen learning, which hath been p|rcvailing and 
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. But tiiere^i ow ctrcumftance ftill to be noticed^ 
which diftingui(hcs the prefent ftate of Society^ and, 
which is perhaps the naoft alaraung fymptoai of this 
awful crifisu The caufes which have been long ope- 
rating fo banefuUy on manners and morals, have cf- 
ientiaUy injured the conftitution of the human mind. 
The di&aie has not only contan^inated the fyftem, but 
it has weakened, aad almoft over-powered thofc ener- 
gies, which could alone ftruggle with it — ^which could 
slone afford a hopq that it might ultimately be van- 
qui&ed. 

The moral fenfe has been enfeebled to a degree, 
which, threateos its total ex tin A ion. Gonfcience.bas. 
not only loft its power to reftrain men from the com- 
miffioQ of the moft heinous crimes^ but it; cea,ies to 
excite indignation againft the crimes of others. That 
moral anger, the fear of which, though incapable o£ 
preventing huniian wickednefs, has always hitherto 
kept it within fome bounds, has ceafed to exift, and 
crimes, which, in any former period, would not have 
been tolerated, if they could have been conceived, now 
are beheld without horror by the generality of man- 
kind, and even meet with advocates in perfons, who 

•* increafio^ for fo many years, from the days of Lord Herbert to the 
•* prefent time? Whither can it le^d us but to indifference and Athe- 
*' ifhi ? A Chriftian corrupted with Heathen affe£lioDS de^^enerates 
*' into fomething wqrfe than the original Heathens of antiquity :" 
And as if he had before his eyes (in 1776) that " beginning of for- 
•f rows" to. Europe, the French Revolution and AiK>ftacy, the i«^ 
tCqdu&ion of the old abominable p0,gan idplatry, and revival of Pa* 
gau rites in the dedication^of Altars to Liberty and Reafon, he ob- 
ftrvcs, ** Should any perfon a(k roc how Chrifttanity is to be bani/h-. 
•i edout of. Chrifi^domy as the predidtions of the Gofpel gives us. 
** reafon to exj>e6t it will, I (hould make no fcruple to anfwer^ that 
** it will certainly be brought to pafs by this growing aff\!flion to 
** Heathenifm : therefore it is devoutly to be wiihed, that fome 
*^ C^ibr would'ariie. wi^th the zeal« apdr ipirit of Martin Lulh^ to 
'^ reqionftrate effeftually againft^this indul^ince of Paganifm* whi<;h 
** is more fatal t6 the intereila of Ghnftianity» than all the abufea, 
*tpiii^ed away, at the Reformation. This is now the grand abiife^ 
*^ againft which the zeal of a Luther j %nd the wit of Rrmfm$i ought 
<M<^be dire^ed : it is^ the abomination of deCblatloo, ftanding.«^hm 
*^it oug^ not,, eveiw4{i the Sandtuary of Chriftiaoityy aQdvis.a 
*< woilt oA^nce than all the wyfanationfr tilateirtr happened. to. the 

; \-;/^ ''- ■ ■ ^' ' lay- 
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lay claiQa fcd RdigiQu? ^mi yirtuQUs ch^ra^trs^ . Tlat 
ibacldfig Coafpir^acy agsynft ReVigloQ,- pj^J^-,.. afid 
gOTernm^oft,. . t|io ^ French Reyolutioiiy^diftbgiqAieKil 
45 il; has bcea by atrocities whijcl) furpaf» all exampfe 
of human turpitude, has been opeply deiwdedt <ctc^ 
in this . country, not merely' tjy. m^en uthpfp lives «« 
hibit ^ne uniform feries of vice and prpfUg^cy,:*(tiiiat 
were not fo ftrange,) h\^t by mm wtw^ai^jcar tc Bve 
in the regular anc} habitual perforfnance of.. their pri* 
vate duties to Gqd and man. To whiit i^ this won-f 
derful inconfiftency to be attributed ?; Catiainly oat ta 
a defire of promoting the fuccqfs o£ the deteibbk 
^aufe they thus. , (^efend, bu( to a want of nsiiCxial 
feeling,, which,, if.it e^ifted in any cqnfiderahle de^ 
gree,^ wouljd. render them incapaUe of fupprei&ng theiv 
horror at fuch crimes and at .fuch criminals. Thiciir 
moral dil^pprobation is fo weak as to Ije overpowered 
by motives of ambition and views of party ; and hencei 
it is tbait they have for years , been endeftvoumng tec 
juftify,. . and that they are ftill eadieavouring to paHiate 
tranfa^iops, the, black nefs of whi<da has naver been? 
cKlualled, and the faithful d^fcription of .vishich wijft 
^pear to pofterity, a moft grofa^ and injunoiis libel co 
human nature* This adonifhing inrfenGbtlity to crimen 
by producing in the vicious a con&ioufbeis of fecurity^ 
againft the indignatibn of mankind, relieves vice of 
its lafl reftraint, a ienfe of fliame. The linofb aban^ 
doned charafters, if they were Cure to excite ahhouc- 
fence, would fhun the face of day ; but now^ con4« 
dent of being received, at leaft with ftupid indiffe- 
rence, they ilalk abroad and glory in their flagitiouf- 
nefs. Odious as hypocrify undoubtedly is, it is a re- 
c.Qgnitio^ of the fupremacy of cohlcience — ^it has» 
been juftly and beautifully defcribed as a homage 
paid by yice to Virtue 5 but when guilt lays alide. 
this, fnafk) the proof of human degeneracy can be; 
carried^ no further*, ' 

In 

* The authorof thc'letterfigncd Cato, in the valuable collcftion* 
of papers, publiibed under the title of the Anti-jacobin, obferve^, 
tlitt.cteldoaand indecent attire in which our females prefent thenu 
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In the room, however, of that moral fenfe, thai 
&Ititary indignation againft vice, which conftttuies the 
gcand bulwark of virtue, the prefent age has (ubfti- 
toted other qualities, which, bycaflinga mantle over 
guilt, ieem intended to affQrd fome apok^ for the indul- 
gence with which it is treated. There qualities have 
aflbmed the fpecious names of Candour, Liberality 
and Moderation. But what a vile counterfeit do they 
difplay of thofe amiable principles of feeling and 
judging, to which fucb appellations really belong. 
Jtt&ad of confiding in a difpolition to make due 
allowances for the imperfe&ions of human nature— to 
incline to a favourable judgment of a£lions, whenever 
they can bear a favourable conftruftton— to allow 
every man credit for good motives, when there are 
not fufiicient grounds to fuppofe him aftuated by bad 
ones — ^and, even in cate ef delinquency, to excrcifc 
lenity whenever, without injury to the public intereft, 
it may reafonably be expeded to pronwte reforma- 
tion — ^inftead of operating in fuch a manner, modem 
Candour, Liberality and Moderation, confift in a facri- 
fee of all principle ; in a difpofition, not merely to regard 
undoubted guilt with complacency, but even to con^ 
fider it as meritorious, and in a readinefs to palliate the 
greateft crimes, and to invent excufes for the greateft 

felves to th« public eye, warrants an apprehenfion that (bame 
is takmg it« leave even of that part of the fex who would fcorn , 
any imputation on their chai^^er. It muft be acknowledged, that * 
there is tpg much ground for this appreheniion. But ftill it may be 
hoped, tKat in this country, the indecent attire of our fpinales, like 
the levelling garb of our youth, has been merely the confequence of 
iRConliderate imitation. Accuilomed to adopt the fopperies of our 
Gallic. neighbours in better times, we have d^ign^d tp coniider theni 
too much as obje6ls of imitation, fmce they have become objects of 
^uftdeMftatiofi to all mankind. Our youth have received from 
France the Revolutionary faibions, which were invented, and ac* 
tually ordained, for the purpofe of confounding aU diitin^ion of 
rimk. - Aud our f<emales have not fcrupled to difplay the (ha'melefs 
modes of Parilian proftitutes, who ataed the cauife of anarchy by 
endeavouring to banifh mode(ly from the female bread,. A little 
refleftion will, it is hoped, fet all this rigfit again. The Britifti 
yptth will abhor fafhions which they adopted, without confidering 
that they were of Jacobin extradlion. And the native and invincible 
modedy of the Bri^itb^fair will triumph over all the aits of GalHc 
corruption. 

. ..criminals. 
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criminals, Thefe qualities, in (hort, feem to be the 
conditioQs of a convention bet\yeen virtue and vice, 
by which it is agreed that all hoftiliries (hall ceafe 
between thele, hitherto, irreconcileable enemies, and 
that moral feeling Oiall no longer take offence at mo- 
ral turpitude. A convention which, like the pacific. 
treaties of the French Republic, tends to deprive 
Religion, Virtue, and Social Order, of whatever fe-^ 
purity they ftHl poffefs*. 

'Befides this apparent extinftion of the moral fenfe^ 
the prefent age has alfo to lament the decay of thefe 
fut>ardinate, but moft beaeficial feelings, whicl> coa* 
ftitute, as it were, the out- works pf virtue. 

Where now are to be found any veftiges of that Hu* 
mility, which like the principle of gravitation in the 
^hyfical world, tends, in the moral, to keep every thing 
la . its due place ; which is indifpenfable to the exi-. 
iftcfnce of a fenfe of duty, and of a difpofition to 
lender juftice to others j and which, in the youthful 
mind, is the foftering nurfe of every excellence, and, 
the xieceiTary preparation for future ufeiblnefs. To this 
benign and decorous grace has fucceeded a (elf eftlma- 
tion, which makes every one over- rate his claims oa 
others, and )to under value his obligations to them — ^ 
which weakens the attachment of individuals to one 
another, and to the community of which they form a 
part— rapd which, by degenerating into pride and arro* 
gance, difpofes men to confider tbemfelves^ as the nato- 
ral enemies of ea? h other, and gives a boundiefs fcope 
tp the furious p$iffions, which ditturb the happinefs and 
the order of the world. To the extinftion of humility 
in the hum%n tnind, may» in a great degree, be attri* 
buted the iXippreiiion of gratitude in the hyman heart. 
The a^s of Hindnefs, which <|ught to call yp the live* 
\k& emotions of th^^fyln^fs, and which were apt to 

• On thh fiiljj^fl the reader is ag^in rtfcmd Ip the letter %ne4 

Cato, (alrcadyjioticcd), which tetter is founded upon fomc complU 

ments ^aid by Mr. Sheridan, to the encreafid ajma^iity andcmd^uting 

feelings of tbt #s^^.;-*^nd ^dib to the admiy^Wc poem iift Chr ii^aa^ 

folleltion, cxUiik4«<|Ww Morality/' 

do 
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do (b in former times, are now confidcred only as a 
Hght, and irften as very inadequate to the extent of juftr 
and unalienable claims. 1 be effedV is to dry -op the very 
fources of tenderhefs and benevolence — for to confer 
benefits, without a hope that they will be gratefully re-» 
eeived, is beyond the ordinary degree of per- 
feftion which the human character can be expcdlcd 
ttv attain. And if it were not for oftentation, or, at 
beft, a fear of at trading cenfure» by the omiffion of 
ifcc moft preffing duties of humanity^ it is to be feared 
that, not oi^Jy many of the afts of beneficence, whiclr 
zft fecofdcd to the. honour of the age, would be omit- 
ted, but that the world would exhibit a (hocking (pec-* 
tacle of inhumanity. Thefe fubftitutes for proper feel- 
ing have certainly their ufe, but, in the mean tin>c, the 
Ikeari is almod debarred from thofe pleafures whichs 
conftitute its choiceft gratification, and which fertilize 
k for tW growth of every virtue — the pleafure of doing 
goed from the pure impulfe of fympathy, and that of 
itedeiving it as the generous donation of benevolence. 
' Purftiing the fubjeft ftill further, we (hall find rea- 
fon to lament a general and aftonifhing apathy of 
mind, in regawJ even to interefts of the great eft im- 
portance. All the caufes, which have led to> the pre- , 
ftnt ftate of depravity, have combined to produce this 
effeft : but luxury has been its principal caufe, by 
rendering mankind indifferent to every things except- 
, ing perfonal gratification. The direful refult has >>een 
Ifhat the f)refent moft calamitous and perilous ftate of the 
world has failed to make that impreiCon, without 
*hich it would^ denote the moft egregious folly to in- 
dulge a hope, that the ftill greater dangers which im- 
pend, naay be averted. While a great part of Europe 
iias exhibited the moft heart-rending tragedy which, tor 
j^rs^has threatened, and which ftill threatens, to involvej^ 
in its cataftrophe, the whole hugtian race, tntn have 
(tSLTCcly difplayed a more than ordinary concern for^ 
t^epment^ and^ UteraUy,^ they haiie manfefted no foli^^ 
pitndiT'fbr* the 'fttttrre.-^Councils ^an^^ feiiates have 
treated^ as a common war> a conteH which menacedl 
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with ruiQ every ejtiftj^ng government, and whidat, from 
its copifnencement,, was. fraughc with injjtapt danger 
to every inftitutjon, ^eiigipuB and civil. Xhc moft h^* 
jrible fcenccs of carnage, commotion, and anarchy, have 
DQcn uoaWc to difturb,. except in the very (pert wheie 
they occurred, a^d for the tiioment while. they laftoi» 
. thecourfe of laxufy and diffipation — and m^iidnd aise 
now ftandingon the brink of an abyf^ of ruin, which 
feenis'^to yawn f^r them, with as much careleffnefe and 
indifference, as if. they were roaming in a garden oi 
fweets, far remote from every danger, and (eciire of 
the yninterrupted ppffeffion of every delight*. 
', It.reraains to'beobfcrved, that the ordinary habits 
of modern life .partake of, and, ferve to increafe, the 
general depravity.. ,The age exhibits a manifcft ref-* 
. laxation in regard to induftry, regularity, and puno 
tuality, A general love of eafe and pleafure, the na- 
tural fruit c^ lon^ indulgenc^^ makes it an obje&.of 
. conflant and univerfal endeavour to tomfa^ every 
bufinefs with as fmall a degree of exertion as po/Iible 
. — and the extraordinary facilities which have been 
difcovered, to relieve labour, both of mind and body, 
favpur, in a remarkable manner, the fuccefs of fuch 
• aa endeavour. The confeqaence is, that, in fpite of 
thpfe facilities, no bufiaefs is fo well done as formerly^ 
when diligence wasi ^reeable, becaufe it. was habitual 
i — when it was th^ praftical maxim of the ufe&al part 
of fociety, lahr ij^e voluptas. In the moft re(pe<!Sb- 
able lines of utility the charader. of, a real man of bur 
fmefs is in danger of expiring with .thofe ^perfons, wba> 
formed their habits during thclDld Stile: and the 

♦ A mdft awful example of this infenfibility was exhibited 
in Diibliny'in the winter immediately fucceeding the horrors wliich 
attended the Iriftj Rebellion, at its moft dreadful" period, and 
even when that Rebellion was likely again to burft forth ; at a moment 
fo awfttl, If hen fcarccly a family but had to deplore the lofs of fomc 
rdatire, tfvho had fallen a vi6ltm to the moft favage outrage, and 
when all families had juft caufe to dread their total deftru^ion^ the 
career of luxury and' diflipation wag purfued with an eagernefs and 
with a thoughtlefs levity,- whiclv had not been exceeded, and, iiKteed, 
icarcely e^alled^ in the moft quiet And peaceable times. 

evident 
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evident inferiority in the mcft corhmoQ products of 
induftry, when compared with Iheir former excel* 
knee, i& a (landing proof of a diminution of care^snd 
diligence, even in what are ca!kd the labouring clafleir 
Indeed the diminution of produdive labour among 
ttiecbanica and artifans is become a very ferious evi^ 
both in a political and moral point of view. While 
the moft ufeful, beca^fe the moft neceflary labourer* 
the cultivator of the foiL is under the happy neceffitjr of 
employingunremitting injduftry, a very lai^e proportion 
of thoJe perfons, who are employed in the various bran- 
ches of manufafture, are enabied,byahi^ rate of wage?, 
to pafsone, two, and often more days in the week in 
idleneCs and diflipatton — and it may, among fuch per- 
fons, be confidered as a general rule, that their la- 
-bour and their pay 4re in an inverfe ratio to each other*. 
The confequences are, that the ftate lofes a large por-* 
tion of its cffcdive ftrength — the incKiftry of its inha- 
bitants*— the mcHuls of the unfortunate individuals 
are corrupted, and a fpirit of infubordination endan- 
gers the fecurity of property, and the exiftence of fo- 
cial order. 

Among the higher clafics, the modern arrangement 
of time is unfavourable both to induftry and morals ; 
an arrangement, which is commonly defcribed by the 
epithet — late hours, and which allots to enervating 
repofe, or to debilitating difiipation, portions of time, 
the devotion of which, according to the diAates of 
nature,^ to activity, or to reft, would conduce to invi- 
goration and health. Such an arrangement of time 
has a pernicious efFefl: in all the concerns and du- 
ties of life, particularly in thofe which have any other 

♦ Surely the happinefs as well as the utility of the Tarious and va- 
luable claflTes of artifans and mechanics, and indeed the fafety and 
good order of the Slate, call loudly upon the Legillaturc to counter- 
iail, more effeflually, their combinations for aaencreafe of wages. They 
have already fucceeded in this objeft to a degree wfiich ahnod «nfures 
their own niifery — ^which has ^iven a dreadful blow to fubordiaatiof>i 
and greatly leflened th6 fccunty of property. 

objeft 
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objeft than pcifonal ihtereft. Equally juft and ftri- 
king is the proverbial obfervation, that if a man lofe 
an hour in the morning he is running after it the 
«^hole day. But what a fcene of hurry muft that 
day be, the very commencement of which is poft- 
poned to a late hour. Bufinefs in fuch a cafe will be im* 
perfedtly» becaufe haftily performed — dependents, re- 
leafedt in a ^reat degree, from fupervifion and cootrotd, 
imU flacken in their care and attention — andpunduali- 
ty, eflfential as it is to convenience and comfort, will 
be baniihed, not merely from engagements of the 
firft importance, but from thofe ot friendflitp and 
conviviality, and the feftive board will partake of the 
general want of regularity and precifion*. The phy- 
fical.efie&s of fuch an arrangement of time are too 
obvipus to require enumeration^ But it (houtd 
not eftape obfervation, that the pernicious icfla^ 
ence of late hours on bodily health, muft produce 
a {Hoportionable: diminution of mental vigour-^-a* con^ 
fequence certainly ixxjurbus to morals« For habits of 
virtue, particularly ia a corrupted age, (abounding 
with fhares,^ cannot be formed without many ftrug- 
gles ; smd to fuftain, with fufHcient refolution, thoic 
ftniggles, xnuch . vigour of mind is neceffary. It is, 
nK>reover, evident, that late nodurnal hours, by 
being favourable to diffipation, tend exceedingly to 
encreafe temptations to vice.' In (hort, it may be 
coniidered as an indifputable truth, that no habit 
which is not in its own nature vicious, can be 
more injurious to virtue than that which now gene*- 
rally prevails, in regard to the arrangement of time--^ 
and perfons of rank and weight im lociety, will render 
it an eflential fervice, if they employ the powerful in- 
fluence of their example, in reftoring modes of life 
more congenial with utility, with health, and with 
good morals. 

* • It IS not undeferving of notice, at this period of fcarcity, that the 
. iatenefs of the faftiionable dinner hour conduces mucli to encreafe the 
confumption of provifions, by rendering a previous dinner, under ano. 
Iher name, oeccuary in regard to health, 
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Should it be tliou^t that fomc of the topics, whicli 
huve been here noticed, have received mofe attention 
than they deferve^ it fhould be remembered that do- 
thing can be of trifling importance, which relates to 
tnorals.i and that an imperceptible dream may^ fay 
undermining the foundations, gradually endanger the 
£ifety of a boilding, which mi^t iecurely defy tbe 
videoce of a torrent. Many thmgs which appear tft- 
vial to a.fuperficial obferver, are intimately cdnne£ted 
with the welfare, ami, indeed, the exiftence of Society; 
and; at a time like the prefent, the importance of fuch 
: things is inconceivably encreafed— Of this the foe 
to Society is well aware ; for there is nothing, however 
unimportant it may appear, by which he does not en« 
deavour to promote the fuccefs of his attack. In 
no inflance has he fhewn a more profound knowledge 
of human nature, or difpiayed a more artful adaptation 
of means to objeft, than in his endeavour to ferve 
the cau(c of general fubverfion by fuperfeding th<^ 
external appendages, which are uied to diftinguiOi the 
various clafles of Society. It is with the deqpeft arti-* 
fice, as well as with a perfeft confiftency of charader 
and views, that the Modern Philofophers, in purfuance 
of their levelling fyftem, have declared War againft 
Titles and Armorial Bearings ; and that they have even 
Attacked thofe forms of drefs, which have been ufed 
to diftingui(h the higher orders, and endea^ 
voured to introduce a garb which really tends to 
confound all diftindion of rank. The fignal for this 
attack was given in France, and it has been repeated, 
in every country, by all who wiflied to promote the 
caufe of anarchy. Unfortunately many, who in their 
hearts abhor that caufe, have been prevailed upon 
to flicw a contempt for outward appearances^^. 

It 



• It is a faft, that a gentleman^ kn<mn to the author^ faw lately 
io a high alTembly two perfons, whofe appearance was f<^ wtdigmfie4t 
as to make him wonder at their being, admitted into Aich a fttuatior* 
Hit winder, however, was greatly encreafed whetf l^e .was iolbrmed 
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Jt bdhoves iuch pcrfons to confider, that the fentiment 
denominated refpeft is a neceflary bond of the Social 
Union — ^that this fentiment, by its mild operation, give$ 
vigour to authority, and efficacy to laws — that it harmo- 
nizes the whole fyftem of Society, and, without any ef^ 
fort, keeps every par,t of it, from the loweft to the highr 
eft, in its proper place. But this highly valuable 
fentiment never can, with the mafs of mankind, be 
the refult of refleftion. It would be impoffible, by. any 
chain of reafoning, to convince the multitude that it is 
eflential to their happinefs. Neither can jt be, 
according to the fyftem of modern philofophers, a pure 
homage to merit and virtue. — ^To fecure its exiftence, 
it muft depend upon caufes more certain and univec- 
fal in their operation, than the claims of virtue or 
merit. It muft even operate where no fuch claims are 
known to exift. It muft be, in fliort, as it' has ever 
been, a fpontaneous impulfe, which no refledion is 
neceflary to produce; and it muft be exc ted by the mere 
prefence or idea of its objeft. It is to feme external dif- 
tin<5l:ion that the child is taught to bow with reve-r 
rence, until an aflbciation is formed, in his mind, be- 
tween that diftinftion and a feeling of refpeft ; fo that 
the latter is fare to be called forth by the appearance of 
the former. It is thus that, according to the philo- 
fophy of nature, all our beneficial impulfes, (even that 
of filial affedlion itfelf,) are produced. For accord- 
ing to that philofophy, man is a creature of fenfation 
and habit, as well as of reafon. Not only are all his 
impreffions originally derived from the fenfes, but, 
even m relation to the moft important concerns, they 
frequently terminate there, without exciting a fingie 
refleftion in his mind. • The moft improved and cul- 

that thofc perfons were nolefs than the Duke of -> and the 

Earl of — , wlwfe cropped heads and Gallic Pantaloons, as 

well as the reft oi their garb, would have qualified them, in appear, 
ance at lead, t« aifuine tbe character of Members of a Kobefpierrian 
Committee , 
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tivated underftandlngs are not capable of freeing 
themfelves from this- dominion of lenfe. It is thus 
that nature cffeds the moft important ends by the 
moft iimple means ; and provides for the attainment 
of whatever is indifpenfable to the well being of So- 
ciety, by the operation of caufes, which, inftcad of 
being partial or precarious, are univerfal, certain 
and invariable. It is thus that emblems, which are 
ufed to denote the moft elevated dignities, although 
abfti^Aedly confidcred, of very trifling value, excite 
in the minds featiments of the moft beneficial awe 
and reverence-^fentiments favourable to liberty as well 
as good order, fince they affift government in perform- 
ing its funftions with the leaft poflible degree of force, 
by rendering the fubmiflion of fubjeds voluntary, 
cheerful and habitual, rather than the effedt of com- 
pulfion. Nay, even the influence of Religion upon the 
human mind is mofl: ufefully promoted by the ob- 
fervance of folemnities wliich operate by the fenfes* 
Nothing, it is plain, can ferve more effeftually to 
promote the mifchievous defign, which has lately 
been formed of difturbing, and^ indeed, of diflblving all 
the relations of Society, than to bring into contempt 
fuch emblems and folemnities. What could tend 
more to withdraw the allegiance of fubjefts from their 
Sovereign, than, like the infamous Paine, to teach 
them to confider the Crown as an artificial bauble, of 
no more value than the gold and jewels which it con- 
tains? — ^What could more effedually ferve to bring 
.Religion into contempt, than to prevail on mankind 
,to defpife the folemnities which th^y have been ac- 
icuftomed toobferve in its public celebration? But the 
•emblems of Royalty, and the folemnities of Religion, 
excite only that high degree of refpeft-, which is de- 
nominated Reverence, and they are therefore calcu- 
. lated only for occafional difplay. It is in the com- 
mon intercourfe of life that the fentiments of refpecl, 
which, by preferving the gradations, conftitute the 
chief bond of* Society, muft be formed and main- 
*'tained. But it would be' impoflible either to pro- 
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ducc or to keep alive thofe fentiments; without the aid 
of feme external diftiiftion, which, operating dirc&ly 
upon the (enfes, may, by the inftindive force of habit, 
invariably excite the accuflomed ioiprelfion. The 
two fpecies of external diftindtion, which are beft 
fitted to produce fuch efFcfts, arle manners and drcfs; 
which, while they are neceflary to fupport a claim to 
refpaft, are not calc\ilated to raife in the mind any of 
thofe iayidious ideas of * painful comparifon, which 
other diftinftions are apt to call forth. A difference 
which is expreffive of fome exclufive perfonal gratifi - 
cation, is a fplendid houfe, a fumptuous table, is, of 
itfelf, more likely to excite envy than refpeft ; but the 
latter fentiment alone is produced by manners and 
drcfs, when they correfpond with the rank of the in- 
dividual. Indeed, thefe perfonal diilinftions tend 
materially to counteract the invidious refledions 
which the difparities of fortune are apt to fug- 
ged. Hence the luxuries of a poliflied and ele-* 
gant nobleman, and thofe of a wealthy quaker, are 
fcen with a very different eye. Of thefe two kinds of 
external diftindion, manners and drefs, indifpenfable 
as they both are, the latter is the moft operative upon 
the bulk of mankind. Cultivated manners are calcu^ 
lated chiefly to make an impreffion on cultivated 
minds ; but drefs is more exclufively an objedtof fenfe, 
and it is, therefore, moft fitted to operate on the 
mafs of Society. It wants no aid from reafon, cduca* 
tion or refleftion. It is fimple and obvious— it in- 
ftantaneouily ftrikes the fenfes, and it is uniform, 
conftant, and invariable, in its operation. It is a 
fymbol which no one can mifunderftand, which every 
one, entitled to it, may without difficulty poflefs, and 
it denotes a claim, which bfeing founded in cuf- 
tom, (the moft folid foundation of all claims) every 
one is ready to allow. The neceflity of. exterior 
appendages, in order to keep alive fentiments of 
rcfpeft, and to afford additionalaid to authority, is 
recognized by the moft barbarous, nations j and the 
Indian Chief, when he .difplays his gaudy feathers and 
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tinfd ofnartficnts — ^whcn his fcarified body exhibits a 
painful prc-cnrinencc beyond the extent of {^beian 
privilege — he proves himfelf a much better judge of 
human nature and of Society, than the abieft advo* 
cate for the fublime fyftem of modem philofophy. 
" The rcfult of thcfe refleftions (hould be to induce^ 
at this time, a more than ordinary attention to the ce- 
remonial ufages of well ordered fociety. The daring 
attempt which has been made, to overthrow all focial 
cftablilhments, gives to every barrier and outwork of 
fuch eftabliftiments a great additional importance; and 
it (bouid impel every one, who wiflics for their preserva- 
tion, not only to obferve the folemnities of Religion, 
^and to treat the emblems of authority, with an unufual 
degree of reverence, but alfo to prefervc, with fcrupa- 
lous attention, every form which has been accuftomed 
to command rcfpeft. The manners of cultivated life, 
which, ^bile they charadterize ftation, ferve alfo to pro- 
mote the general obfervance of decency and decorum — 
the laws of heraldry; which have for ages been the he- 
reditary guardians of birth and dignity — nay, even the 
diftinftions of drcfs, which are neceflary at once to 
mark and to defend the gradat rons of rank in fociety — all 
thefe confiderations acquire new claims to attention, be- 
caule a contempt for fuch manners, laws, and diftinc- 
tions, is made fubfervient to the caufe of Anarchy, and 
becaufe every negledt of them, is a facrifice in favour 
of that caufe. 

Such, alas! upon the whole, is the prcfent moral 
ftate of foctcty — fuch are the direful efFeds of luxury, 
co-operating with the modern fyftems of infidelity and 
j?htlofophy— efFefts which appear, indeed, in various 
degrees in different countries, but which are dreadfully 
confpicuous in all. It is obvious that fuch a ftate 
muft, in the nature of things, lead, at length, to gene- 
ral difturbance, contention, and anarchy — to the fubvcr- 
fion of alleftabliflied Government — and to the fubjec- 
tion of the human race to the mercilefs and inceflantly 
fluftuating dominion of the rnofl ferocious and fangui- 
'neLTy montters.. For what Icfs than thefe dreadful con- 
liqueiiccs can be expcfted to rcfult, when human de- 
5 pravity, 
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^avity, which, tinlcfs it be moft |)Owcrfulljr checke4 
by means the operation of which is now greatly en- 
feebled» xnuft be rapidly progreflive, (hall have arrived 
at fuch a pitch, as to have extinguilhed every fpark of 
Religion and virtue in the huiqan breads — to have ren? 
dered the paflions of men abfolutcly ungovernable — to 
have produced an univerfal reflleifnefs and diifatisfaftion^ 
an utter contempt for every fpecies of authority, hu- 
man and divine, and a hatred of every reftraint. Reli- 
gious, political and domeftic — ^when, in (hort, it Ihall 
have effeded a diflblution, not only of thofe broader 
ties of refped: and fubordination, in which confifts the 
vigour of authority ; but alfo of thofe finer ligaments-^ 
the focial afiedtons, the Religious principles, and the 
virtuous habits» which conflitute thtjamina of fociety ? 
Happily for mankind, they are not yet ar* 
rived at this ftate of extreme depravity; happily, the 
Situation, in which the civilized world is now 
placed, is not the coniccjucnce merely of its 
irreligion, its corrupted principles^ and its vici- 
ous habits. Other circumftances have co-operated 
with the degeneracy of the age, in producing the explo- 
i]on» which has ifaaken the focial pdifice to it$ foundar- 
tions. If that explofion had been delayed* until the 
human race had approached the lad fbge of moral 
corruption — until the volcanic elements of infidelity, 
luxury and vige, had acquired fufficient force Jto pro- 
duce it, without the concurrence of extraordinary poli- 
tical caufes, it would have been fatal ia the firft in- 
ftance, and the barriers of fociety would have fallen at 
the firft blaft of the trumpet of Anarchy.. But the, 
deleterious influence of human depravity was a nccef- 
fary, though it has not been the fole caufe of the evils, 
which we have now to deplore, and of the dill igreater 
dangers which we have to apprehend. Without 
that influence the French Revolution could not have 
proved fo general and fo grievous a fcourge to man- 
kind. This dreadful Revolution has derived* if not its 
exiilence, at leaft its main force, from the vitiated flate 
of fociety* To this it is indebted for the moftatro- 
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cious and dcftruftive charaftcr which it lias aflumed 
for the produftion of fuch monftcrs as Robefpierre, 
Marat, Le Bon, and Buonaparte, and for the dreadful 
ravages by which it has defolated a great part of the 
earth. The great progrefs which it has made, in Co 
fliort a fpace of time, is evidently owing to the decay 
of Religious and moral principles. If thofe principles 
had been in a flourifhing ftate, the attack, if it could 
have taken place, could not have been fo violent, and 
the defence would have been unfpeakably more vigor- 
ous. But unhappily the influence of thofe principles 
was greatly enfeebled, and the oppofite ones had at- 
tained a very high degree of force, when mankind were 
furprifed by this terrible conflift : hence it is, that the 
Revolution has made fuch aftonifhing advances towards 
the overthrow of all focial eftablifhments ; and, to judge 
from prcfent appearances, it will accoraplifh that ovci'- 
throw, unlcfs it be refilled by means very different from 
thofe which have been hitherto employed. 

What means fliould be reforted to, in order to pre- 
vent fo dreadful a cataftrophe, it cannot be difficult to 
difcover. In a great Moral contefl — in a flruggle in- 
volving the exiftence of all the Religious and political 
"Eftablifhments of the World, where can any adequate 
defence be found, but in the mafs of Religion and Virtue 
ilill remaining in Society ? Happily, notwithftanding 
our great^ depravity, that, mafs is ftill confidcrable. 
Happily, the Eftablilhriients which are attacked, are 
ftill cherifhed and venerated by a large portion of man- 
kind. But our ftock of Religion and Virtue will not 
avail us, unlefs it be called forth, in an extraordinary 
mannerj into aftion. It muft be excited and exerted 
in a degree, proportionate to the immenfe interefts it 
has to defend. In a conteft like this, every individual 
ftiould confider himfelf as put upon his trial, and as 
called upon to rouzeall the faculties of his foul, and all 
the energies of his heart, for the prefervation of what- 
ever is dear and valuable in focial life. He fhould do 
his utmoft to infpire others with afenfe of the common 
danger, and to ftimulate them to tome forward in the 

common 
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common canfe; If all perfonswho are.ftill really at* 

tached to the Government, which protefted them in 

the helpleis and expofed (late of infancy, and to the 

Religioo, .which they have been taught, from their 

tendercft years, to confider as their unernng guide, both 

to temporal and eternal felicity, were to raife their 

voice in fupport of thefe invaluable Eftablilhments, 

and to avow a juft and m%nly indignation againft every 

attempt to fubvert them, a new impulfe would be 

given to fociety, and the danger would be inftantly, and 

almoft incredibly diminifhed. But fuch perfons, if 

they really mean to fecure the bleffings which they 

viCb ftill to enjoy, and to tranfmit them to pof» 

tcrity^ muft not be fatisfied with raifing their voice, or 

giving vent totheirindignationj they muftconfiderthem- 

felves as engaged in a conflift, in which defeat muft 

be fatal, not only to themfelves but to all for whom 

they have any regard. — They muft take care to be armed 

at all points, and, by the utnioft circumfpedion in the 

whole of their conduft, they muft be cautious not to 

give the enemy any advantage. They muft remember 

that they are combating with an adverfary, who feeks 

to pierce the vitals of focial order, through the fides of 

Chriftianity and good morals > which, therefore, 

it is neceflary, in a peculiar manner, to guard and 

to ftrengthen. For this purpofe, they muft be more than 

ordinarily mindful of their own deportment, and deem 

it incumbent upon them to obferve all the ordinances 

of Religion, and to perform all the duties of morality, 

with exemiJary regularity ; remembering that every 

neglect of thpfe ordinances, and every violation of thofe 

duties, is an injury to that caufe, which involves, ii> its 

ilTue, all their hopes and all their interefts, at leaft on 

this fide of the grave. But in addition to thefe common 

and univerlal duties, ftill higher duties devolve upon 

all who are endowed with any extraordinary talents or 

opportunities beyond the ufual lot of mankind. Eveiy 

talent, which, at a time like this, is buried, will certainly rile 

up in condemnation againft him to whom it is entrufted. 

Everyone who would efcape fucl\ condemnation, fliould 
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bfc ftudious t6 difcovcr how he may bcft exert tKc 
powers, which Heaven has given him. ttc (hould, after 
great and unwearied exertions, thjnk that he has done 
A6thin^, fo lon^ as any thing, within the coitipafs of 
his abihty, retMins t6 be performed. He (hould confider 
^very iituatiofi which may affbrd him peculiar means 
rf utility, as itnpoiRng upon him the moft folemn obli- 
gation to improve it to the ^tmoft. The pofTeffion of 
wealth, rank, office; the funftions of the Magiftrate 
6r the Legiflat6r ; (hould be confidered by him as an im- 
])erious Call for eminent and appropriate iervices. 

Moft of all the facred profeflion obliges its memben 
to great and peculiar exertions. At all times it is incum- 
bent on a Chriftian Minifter to recommend, with all the 
eameftnefs in his power, the performance of every 
duty« Religious, moral and civil, prefcribed by the 
Chriftian Code, and particularly of thofe in which the 
age thay happen to be remarkably deficient. Now, be- 
iides a general corruption of Religious and moral prin- 
ciples, and a confequent depravity in praftice, the 
prefentage is peculiarly deficient in its attention to the 
obligations of fubjedts to Government, and even in a 
knowledge of thofe obligations — though clearly unfolded 
in the facred volume, which is the unerring rule both 
of principle and of praftice. Nay, fo far has human 
prelumption extended itfelf on this important fubjeil, 
that fyilems are openly promulgated, even as a part 
of education, which, in direft contradiAion to the 
exprefs declarations of Scripture — that all Power is of 
God— as well as to the invariable courfe of nature and 
of experience, (which would itlclf be fufficient evi- 
dence of the Divine Will), teach the prcpofterous and 
moft diforderly doftrine, that the origin of power is the 
will of the many. The conlcquence of fuch dodrines 
has been a difpofition to difregard, and even to defpife 
the Divine commands, by which the governed are 
moft folemnly enjoined to obey and to honour theif 

fovernors ; and this difpofition is one of the prevailing 
nsof the age. A Minifterof Religion would, therefore, 
be guilty of a grefs negleft of duty if he did not at 
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Tuch a time moft emphatically enforce the neceflity of 
obedience to thofe commands. 

The int^odoAion of fuch topics into the Pulpit is 
often invidiouily ce^fured by means of the mifapplic*- 
tioo of a remark> very vague and fuperficial iti itfclf, 
that the Pulpit ie not the proper place for Politics. But 
what muft be that perverfenefs, or that ftupidity, which 
cannot diftinguifh betwee9 thofe temporary queftionsr-** 
which excite the animofity of corntending parties, and 
which afford the proper definition of the term politics^ 
in its ufual acceptatlon-^and thofe unive<^(al and perma- 
nent obligatioAs, which are not only prefcribed by mo- 
raHty, but clearly and politively enjoined by Divine' 
Authority. 

As Chriftian Minifters are bound to excite to the 
performance of every duty, whether Religious, moral, 
or civil, which is inculcated by the Sacred Scriptures, it 
is alfo incumbent upon them to improve all opportuni- 
ties, which are peculiarly calculated to give effect to their 
exhortations. When the mind is foftened by calamity,* 
iod alarmed by danger, then may the funftiofts of the 
Pulpit be exercifed with the greateft hopes of fuccefs y 
in warning men, by repentance and amendment, and 
particularly by laying afide thofe fins, of whatever kind, 
by which the times are diftinguiflied, to avert the dif- 
pleafure of that Being, who, either by the ordinary,, or 
the extraordinary difpenfations of his Providence, is fure 
to requite /great wickcdnefs by fevere fuffering. Never 
was an opportunity for fuch warnings fo favourable 
•*— never was their urgency fo great — as at this momerit. 
The mind of man mud be impenetrable as the ada* 
mantine rock, if it be , not now fufceprible of admo- 
nition. And while, , on the one hand, the ex-: 
treme depravity of the age muft be conlidered as the 
great fource of its misfortunes, there feems, on the 
other, abundant feafon to conclude, that the Supreme 
Difpttl'er of all things is fpecially interpofing, to vifit the 
fins of the wojld with the heavieil affiidioijis. At fuch 
a. time, Ihall not the facr^d monitors cry aloud, and ^ 
warn men of the evils by which they are furrounded ? 
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$bal\ they iK)t explain the moral caufes which have 
kd to fo awfui a fituation, and . point out thofe 
means of deliverancej^ which they are authorized, by 
their miffion to offer? Shall they be deterred, by 
cavils, from defcribing, in the ftrongeft manner, 
the perils, to, which the Religious as well as the 
civil eftablilbments o£ fociety are expofed? Shall 
the Pulpit be filent when the Altar is attacked ? 
Or &all Its minifters fail to animate their audi- 
tors to ftand forward, in defence of Chriftianity 
itfeif, againfl . the hofl <^ enemies by which it is 
availed ? But, particularly, when the rare and awful 
period of a change of Century is enveloped ia fo- deep 
and portentous a gloom, fliali they not avail themfelve^ 
of the falemnity of fuch a moment, to conjure the hu- 
man race to paufe in their career of foUy, diffipation 
and wickedncfs ; and to prevent, by an inftant and tho- 
rough reforms^tion, the century, on which they are en^- 
Icringj^from being filled with miferies, which the tongue 
of man cannot exprefs, nor even his heart conceive ?* 

But a conteft (o important and fo arduous, calls fov 
more than individual exertions. It demands all the 
aid which fympathy and co-operation can afford it, 

• It is impoffiblc to witnefs the extraordinary efforts of many Minif* 
ters of the Church of England to produce fuitable impreffions, at this 
farming criH^, upon the minds of the people of this country, without 
indulging the plealing hope that, under Divine favour, we may yet 
Ibe fpared. The Charges which have been delivered by feveral of the 
lli-fhopa to their Clergy, and which have al(b been maae public,, afford 
the happy prefage^ that the falutary impulfc will pervade the whole 
•f the lacred Order. Thofe Charges, though ftrictly confined to to- 
f ics which arc clearly within the Province ot a Chriftian Biftiop, cad 
&ch a light upon the prefent ftate of fociety — upon the caufes which 
lave reduced it to fo melancholy a fituation — and upon the means in 
which aloue Ft can hope for fafety — that they deferve the feriousat- 
tentioa'of theStatefmai>and the Legiitator. 

Among the Laity too> notwithftanding the general infenfibility 
which pre;i?ails,, there are encouraging inftances of fuitable impreiIions> 
and of fcafonable exertions. Societies have ajfo been formed, confift- 
iag both of Clergy axtd Laity,, which have a raoft - beneficial 
tendency at a time like the prefent^ One of thefe, the Society for tlic 
Reformation of Principle, has done much good, and vyll, it is hoped, 
do. much! more. Another, an infant fociety, called the Endeavonr, 
embraces jhe important obje6t of adminiftering relief to dif- 
trefswhen accompanied with merit, and, by means of the circulation of 
'cheap tra6ls^. to promote the general diffufion of good principles.* 

The 
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The caiife is general — the danger is univerfal. — ^Tht 
aflkilants i^t an example of the clofeft union and con- 
cert. They a& upon a regular and thoroughly digeftcd 
fyftem^ They facrificc all . private differences to their 
comnion objeft. Shall their opponents be deftitute of 
the iamc advantages ? Shall they who defend their Air 
tars and their Thrones, be fatisfied with feparate and 
uncoonedled endeavours ? Shall they be outdone, either 
in vigour or ill harmony, by the agents of infidelity and 
anarchy? Shall they not fmother their mutual differ- 
ences ; and regarding all who are engaged with tbeni ia 
the lame caufe, as united by the flrongeft ties of. recit- 
procal duty and of congenial feeling, referve all their 
animofity for the common enemy and his coadju- 

At a period of darknefs and barbarifm, the -friends 
of fociety fuccefsfully encountered the evils of the 
times by a regular, well-cemented, and durable Aflb- 
ciation, which corrcfted the manners of the age, and 
diffufed the moft valuable blefTings over fucceflive gc- 
nerations. An Affbciation which, while by its 
heroic achievements it afforded protedion to the 
feeble— deliverance to the oppreffed — and fecurity to 
the innocent — cultivated the moft refined fentimerjts^ 
and rendered urbanity, honour and juftice, objeds of 
univerfal admiration. Does not the prefent period im- 
perioufly demand a (imilar refource ? Should not the 
friends of Religion, of virtue, and of fecial order^ 
throughout the Chriftian world, confider theinfelves as 
forming, from this moment, a grand association for 
the prefervation of thofe ineftimable bleffings ? Should 
they not confider themfelves as pledged to each 
other, and' to fociety at large, by the ftrongeft ties 
of honour and confcience — by the higheft obligations 
of Religion and morality, to engage in a fteady, 

• AH pcrfons who are engaged in fupporting the great caufe, on the 
fuccefs of which fo much depends, fliould, with regard toone another, 
adopt the refolution of the Pfalmift, •* Let the rigliteous fiuhe- me, 
** it (hall be a kindnefs, and let him reprove me, it fhall be an ex- 
** cellcnt oil:" but of thofe who are hoftile to that caufe, inftead of 
acting upon the pufillanimous and treacherous iyftem of modern libe- 
rality, they fhould fay, ** Do I not hate tliem, O Lord, that hate thee, 
** and am not I grieved with them that rife up againft thee V* 

refolutc 
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Tcfolutc and interminable conflift with infidelity, vtcei 
and anarchy — and to ciJtivate, to the Qtmoft erf their 
power, both by precept and example, thoie fenti* 
ments, principles and qualities, the prevalence of 
which would afford the beft fecurity againft the attacks 
#f the above foes to fociai happinefs i If even the com- 
pfetratively few and unconnected individuals, who, in dif* 
fercnt countries, have, diilinguilhed thcmfelves by 
their endeavours t6 ftem the torrent which threatens 
to overwhelm the world : — if thofe perfons were 
animated by the confidence which is produced by a 
<ertainty of mutual fupport— if they were infpiBed by 
that generous and emulative ardour, which the con*- 
fcioulnefs of being' jointly and folemnly engaged in 
fo glorious a caufe, could not fail to infpire 5 and if 
•their efforts Were harmonioufly and fyftematically di- 
refted, by an unity of means, to a common objeft; 
they would form a fociai phalanx, which it would bfc 
out of the power of the enemy to pierce, and arOund 
the ftandard of which the friends of lawful govern- 
ment would every where rally and unite. 

But whoever enlifts in this great caufe, mud be 
careful not to fofgct, even for a moment, the awful 
truth, that the prefent calamitous and perilous iitua- 
tion of the world is chiefly owing to its moral de- 
pravity. For, from this truth it follows, as a neccffary 
conftqucnce, that there can be no effeftual remedy, , 
but a thorough and radical refonnation — a general cor- 
rcftion both of principle and praflicc. Every other 
expedient will be, at beft, but a palliative, and will 
leave the caufe of the evil untouched. Although the 
impending dangers Ihould be averted-^although fo- 
ciety (hould be reftored to the ftate of apparent 
fafety, which it enjoyed before the French Revolu- 
tion — although t^c reftoration of lawful Government 
in France, (hould mfpire mankind with the moft con- 
fident expectation of general and permanent fe- 
curity, yet nothing more than a tempory ef- 
cape will be effefted, unlels the baneful influ- 
ence 
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tnce of infidelity, immoral philofophy, and luxury be 
overcome. Nay, the general fatisfaftion and confidcncci 
which would be infpired, by a delivei^anqe from thofc 
political dangers, that 'fill every refleding mind with 
• confternation and horror, and the profpeft, which the 
too fanguine eye of hope would difcover, of a long en- 
joyment of general and uninterrupted profperity^ 
would infufe freOi vigour into the above implacable 
enemies of fqcial order, and free them from that partial 
reftraint, which a fenfe of prefent and extreme danger 
may have impofed on their progrefs. Thccaufes which 
kave enabled the French Revolution to menace the earth 
with univerfal anarchy, will give the fame force to 
future convulfions, when Society (halLbe lefs able, to 
withftand the (hock ; and political events will never- be 
wanting, to afTord occafion for difturbance, when all 
the principles of focial order (hall be ftill more en- 
feebled^ and thofe of (trife and confufion (liall hav« 
received further acceflions of ftrength. If, there- 
fore, the exifting focial e(}:abii(hments, the over- 
throw of which would" involve the human race in 
calamities, which, for extent and duration, furpafs 
all powers of thought — if thofe eftablilhments (hould 
- ticape the perils to which they are now expofed, they 
would not attain any fecurity beyond the actual mo- 
ment s ttiy> they would be fpeedily expofed to fre(h 
danger, unlefe their natural bulwarks — Religion and 
monility, be greatly ftrepgthened : unlefs a thorough 
change take place in the morals and manners of 
fociety. 

The nature of this neceiTary change muft be ob- 
vious to every one, upon a moment's refleftion. It 
is not^ like that propofed by the ablurd fyft^m of hu- 
man pcrfeftibjlity, incompatible with the nature of 
man, at variance with his original feelings and his 
fearlieft habits, and hoftile to all his inftitutions as a 
" focial being. No; it has for itsobjeft the attainment 
of pradicable ends by natural means ; it would not 
profefs to render him a per(eft — but only an improved 
being j it is to be produced by the aid of original 

, im- 
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Impreffiorts and early attachments, which for that pur- 
pofe muft be reinforced ; and it is friendly to all the 
infiitutions to which he has been accuftomed from his 
birth. Neither would it tend to alter his condition, or 
to deprive him of any advantage which he now pofieiTes* 
On the contrary, its effeft would be, to render him 
more fit for that condition, and for thofe advantages- 
it would. qualify him for that. (late of high profpenty, 
in which he has been placed hy wealth and civiliza- 
tion, dsid which has hitherto proved his greateft mis- 
fortune, becaufe it was not accompanied with a pro- 
portionate improvement in his moral charaAer. That, 
without fuch an improvement, profperity is a curfc 
inftead of a bleliing, is a truth too obvious to require il- 
luftration. What is it which renders a fudden acquiiition 
of fortune highly dangerous, and often deftruaive,tothe 
individual who is thereby, in general eftimation, rendered 
an objeft of envy, but that his mind and heart have 
not been trained for his new fituation ? What is it 
but a difference in Religious and moral principles and 
habits, which renders the pofleffion, even of inherited 
opulence, in one man a bleffmg to himfelf and others, 
and a fource of the mofl exalted pleafures — ^^the pleafures 
bf benevolence; and in another, the caufe of debauchery, 
infamy, mifery, remorfe, and premature death? Nay, 
even in the humbled flations, how is the fame truth 
exemplified in the profligate lives, in the miferable 
cxiftence, pbyfical and moral, of thofe manufafturing 
labourers, whofe high wages enable them to fupport 
their families by the induflry of four days in a week — 
when contrafted with the comparatively virtuous and 
happy lives of the cultivators of the foi?, whofe utmoft 
hope never extends beyond the procuring of a toler- 
able maintenance, . by the unremitting labour of fix 
days in {tvca throughout the year. In (hort, as^ an 
Englifli writer, eminently diftinguilhed for ihe 
profundity of his refearches into human nature, 
obferves, . " Profperity itfelf, whilft any thing, fup- 
" poled defirable is not ,our own, begets extravagant 
" and unbounded thoughts. Imagination is alto- 

*'* gcther 
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^' gether as much a fourceof difcontent as any thirig 
•* in our external condition*.'* 

Society, like an individual, is a moral beings and 
fabjed to the operation of the fame cauies ; with this 
material difference, however, that thofc caufcs operate 
with encreafed influence, in proportion to the number of 
perfons on whom they colleftiycly aft ; but in a ratio 
greatly exceeding the progreffive ' encrcafe of thofe 
mumbers. Therefore, general profperity, ftill more 
than that of an individual, requires a correfponding 
degree of moral improvement; not merely to render 
it a bleffing, but to prevent its being an inexpreffiblc^ 
nay, a fatal misfortune. We have feen, in the fore* 
^oing refleftions, that the profperity of modern times 
lias been attended, not with a fuitable improvement, 
but with a dreadful deterioration of the moral ftate cf 
manf*. And unlefs that beneficial change, which 

Ihould 

• Butler's Analogy, c. s^ 

f The effe6l of abufcd property is to difqualify alike for profoeri^ 
and adverfity. It has pleafed Heaven to affli6l this country with tw» 
fucceflivc feafons of fcarcity, and the latter is, as might be expcQ^d, 
the niofl feverely felt. Though this calamity produces a degree «f 
alarm and agitation, much beyond what .would have attended a timilar 
dearth in former times, yet the feelings it has excited are, ilrange and 
inconfifient as it may appear, infuilicient to call forth r^folutiou and 
virtue to fubmit to privations, which would afford almoft certain relief. 
For while the human mind has loft muchof itsfenfibility to crimes, to the 
futFeriiigs of others, "and even to great and general dangers, both of the 
political and moral kind, it has acquired an extreme and morbid fen- 
iibility, which makes it tremblingly alive at the very apprehenfioa 
of perional inconvenience. — ^While mankind fee with indifference ail 
the, fecurities of focial life gradually undermined, they cannot en- 
dure the thoughts of lofmg, or even of fufpending any gratification, 
the continued enjoyment of which, as well as of every other com- 
fort, depends upon the (lability of fuch fecurities. Hence it is, tha 
fuch difficulty attends the adoption of thofe meafures of economy 
and frugality, which would immediately lelfen, in a great degree, 
the evil which filUus all with the utmoft alarm. Nay, thougli a pofitivc 
law has been made, prohibiting the fale of new bread — a law which 
when, by the aid of firft impreflions, it was obferved for a few weeks, was 
found, according to authentic report, to produce the effect intended 
to be derived from it in a remarkable degree — this law has fmcc been 
evaded in fuch a manner, as to be almoft totally inoperative: fo 
that new bread is publicly confumed with as much unconcern as if 
^ ' the 
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fhould have gone hand in hand with profpentf, can 
now be brought about^ the advantages which we poSefs 
beyond otfr anceflTts, amd on which We iet (o high a 
value, will plunge us into an abyfs of mifcry, which 
wili fwallow up the happinefs of the prefent genera* 
tiAn, and the hopes of generations yet to come'. 

It is plain, then, that the propofed change, if it 
could be accompli(hed, far from being attended 
with a facrifice of our prefent profperity, would 
be favourable to its continuance, and that the 
moral improvement of mankind, in proportion to 
its degree and its permanence, would tend to per- 
petuate their welfare. It would be conducive to focial 
happinefs in all its forms. It would be friendly, in 
the higheft decree, to good order and general tranquil- 
lity. It would be pecuharly favourable to freedom; 
for it is obvious, that in proportion to the ^prevalence 
of irreligion and licentioufnefs, the natural force of 
government niuft be enfeebled, and it muft be driven 
to maintain itfelf by extraordinary reftraints**- The 
real fource of defpotifm is not the depravity of go- 
vernors, but the corruption of the governed. Nor let 
it be fuppofed that fuch a change would interfere with 

the ufe of it w«re not a violation of an exiting and mofi falutary 
law. Who can refrain from exclaiming, Quid leges fine moribus ! 
At length, the duties of economy and frugality in the ufc of bread 
arc enforced by a call which, uulefs the country be, indeed, tho- 
roughly depraved, will iiiftantly produce its due elFcil. * A gracious 
aiid atfed^ionatc Sovereign, the Father of his people, at the requeft of 
his Parliament, has by Proclamation folemnly enjoined his fubje^s to 
reduce their coniumption of bread, in families where fubftitutes can 
be prccarcd. Every mafter of a Family who does not inftantly and 
ftrittly obferve fuch an injunction, muft be alike infenfiblc to decency 
'and duty, and in ctt(e frill heavier misfortunes, than thofe wenowexpe- 
ri^nce, fhould await us, he will have his (hare of them greatly aggra* 
vated by the reproaches of his own confcience. 

• This hasb^en clearly exemplified in the effefts produced, in this 
Country, by the diforganizipg and licentious principles of the French 
Fevolution, which have rendered ncceflary, for the prefervation of 
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anjr of the ei^yments of life.. On the coQtnuy, it 
Would, in an unlpeakable degree, encreafe the fum of 
tbofe enjoyments. By the irrevocable decree* of hihi 
\y ho ^ve to man all his powers and faculties, there is 
nohappinefs for moral agents without virtue. The 
licentious fenfualift may, indeed, for the moment, 
fancy himfelf the ture voluptuary — he .may appear {a- 
tisfiedf nay, delighted with his gratifications — fo does 
the voracious f^^ine with his feaft of garbage— nay, the v 
fordid brute has the advantage ; he has no apprehen- 
lion to embitter his meal — -he wants no internal fa- 
tis&dion to give it a relifh. But man is. doomed, 
by the conftitution of his nature, to be a ftranger 
to true enjoyment, unleis it be accompanied with the 
approbation of his own minds ^nd this, however 
callous the confcience may become, can never be the 
companion of, vice. The virtuous man, on the 
contrary, has that within him which fweeteos all 
his pleafures. He is not, as fome fuppofe, debarred 
of any of the comforts of life. He rather thinks it 
his duty to enjoy them all, in their place and feafon. 
It is one of his maxims, ** to enjoy is to obey," Vir- 
tue is not an auftere monkilh fyftem of harfh feverity 
and rigid mortification^ neither does it in the leaft 
^ favour of the formal fliffnefs of puritanical affefta- 
tion. It is, indeed, a fyftem of felf-govemment, and, 
whenever jieceflary, of felf-denial. It often demands 
fevere {Irgggles. But it prefcribes no rules which have 
not happinefs for their object. It impoles no reftraints 
which are not neceffary to prevent mifery. It requires 
no flruggles whidi are not eflcntiai to fa&t'y. it 
abundantly compenfates for all the ftruggles it oc- 
cafions, for all the prohibitions it enjoins, by giving 
to all the pleafures of life a higher rcji^i^fh, and to all 
the bea^uties of nature a brighter hue. Thqle enjoyt 
ments which, when illicitly obtained, ar^ accompanied 
with the repfoaches of confcience, and. followed by 
the pan^s pf retoorfc, afford, when "received' at the 
hands of virtue, a pure and unaUoyed> though cer- 
tainly an imperfed gratification. In fine, the yir- 

'M tuous 
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tabus rhan alone can bring to the banquet of Kfe that 

frame of mind, without which no banquet can afford 

"any real fatisfaftion ; and provided his virtue be 

, founded upon Religion, his pleafure is heightened by 

knowing that he has ftores behind which will enfure 

him ftilT higher and more permanent delights. The 

fcene before him is ferene and unclouded, and the 

pfofped opens ftill brighter views, and enlivens en- 

*joyment by the cheering rays of hope. 

But defirable, in every point of view, as this great 
moral change rnay be, it is fo difficult of accomplifli- 
ment, it is fo ilrongly oppofed by inveterate habits, 
that the propofal may feem to many to be abfo- 
^lutely chimerical. The ta(k is, indeed, truly Her- 
' culean -, fo foul arc the Augean Stables of modern 
"depravity. Yet, let it be remembered, that the pbjeft 
is indjfpenfable — that nothing elfe can enfure the pre- 
fervatibn of civil fociety — that nothing elfe can war- 
Irant a parent to look forward, without horror, to the 
"future exiflence, even in this life,ofthofe whofehappi- 
.nefs is dearer to him than his own — ^while the impref- 
lions and difpolitions, which are necefTary to produce 
; fuch a change, would be the mbft effeftual, perhaps 
the only preferva'tive or fecurity'againft fpeedy and 
general deftruftion ; they would give a new energy to 
virtue, and enable it to cope with the energy of crime^ 
which threatens to reduce the whole world to its do- 
minion. In fjich a cafe difficulty fliould only invigo- 
] rate refolulion, and flimulate to exertion. It (hould 
induce every one to fet about th« arduous tafk with* 
out delay — to form the fixed and unalterable deter- 
mination that the moral improvement of mankind, as - 
far as he can, by any means, contribute to promote it, 
fliall be the great bufinefs of bis life. 

Thejrfl ftep towards the attainment of thismoft 
important objeft, obvioufly mufl be to check that 
coatagion, by which the mind of man has been al- 
ready fo far contaminated, as. to endanger his fbcij^ 
exiflence. Numberlefs are the channels through 
jwhicb the moil dedrudive poifon is conveyed into 
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his mind i innomtrabte are the communications by 
. <whichbe is taught to di{bcliev€ Chriftialoity — to doubt 
even the exiftence of a God— *to defpife the obliga- 
tions of morality — ^to contemn the authority of gdf- 
vernment and of Jaw— *to diilike his place in Society-— , 
and to pant, with inceflant reftleffnfef^, for a change, 
of which be auwiot form any idea, and, which would 
involve' tbe defkruftiod of. every eftablifhment that can 
afford hinvprotedtkxn, and would expofe him, without 
the fmalleii defence, to the outnijges of rufiian violence^ 
and Javage cruelty. The prefs is the chief vehicle by 
which thefe mifchievous impreflions are produced! 
Other nieans are certainly reforted to for the fame de- 
teftable purpofe; but none is fo mucli calculated for 
the univerfal circulation of bad principles as the prefi, 
which is inceflantly employed, at once to corrupt t[\e 
fouDtalas of fcience, and to ftimulate the. lower orders 
to tumult and infurredion* To thefe baneful effedts 
it is made fubfervient by every, mode and fpecies cf 
•publication — by grave and folepin eflay^ on education 
and morality — by works of hiftorical compilation*, by 
^novels teeming not only .with allurements to vice, 
but with the horrors of bkfphemy-f, by new Aq* 
tiual RegiftcTs, by Monthly Magazines, and Critical 
Reviews, by cheap trads, and by Jacobin News:» 
: papers— and even by reports of Parliamentary Speeches 
' — which reports often contain matter of the moft 
iiflammatory nature, evidently cal<:ujlated to promote 
.iedition, to excite to treafon, and to render the very 
labours of Parliament, for the idief fff the Countiy 
from the preffure of fcarcity, » fource of difcontent, 
difaffedion, and outrage, / 

* It i$ not merely by jiew pnblicatlons of a^ hiftofical kiad| like t}ie 
l^ew Aannai Regiuer, that Jthe public mind is infeftcd^ but old ones 
of good authority, and of unexceptionable principles, are continued 
fo the prefent tin»e» and thereby made inftrumcota^ to the perverdon 
.^ Che youthful mind. Of this defcription i& the new edition 6(. 
•Outhrie^s .Grammy, 

yf A tM^.of thi^ fort has bcif a. uoblufiiif^ly x7gmtd by a J^tm}^ 
^i FarUwf^t 4 ^^r its menu lee the Burfuits of Uttottwe. 
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It isi- therefore, of the firft and m^ urgent necef- 
fity to check and counteraft the varK>us endeavours, 
tvhlcb are ufed to corrupt mankind, to render their 
princ*^les depraved and thetr paffions ungovernable. 
Every perfon who reaUy wiAies, not merely for the 
uitimateefcape, but for the immediate prefervation of 
foctety, fliould exert all his vigilance and all his a£kivity 
for the above purpofe. He Ihould particularly fet his 
face againft every publication which has a pernicious 
tendency*. He (bould be conftantly on the watch, to 

guard 

* It Is a truth which would fotrcely obtain hdicf were it net con- 
. firmed by daily expenence, that the prints^ which have for • years 
putraged every Religious^ Moral, and Social feeling, which hate 
teemed with blalphenw and treafon, and which, though more guarded 
iince they have been iubje^cd to an encreafe of le|;alrefponfibility, are 
fiill labouring inceflantly to inflame the public mmd, to corrupt the 
public principles, and to diflblve all the ties which connect Govern, 
ment and fubje^ts^t is equally true, and aftoniftiing, that thefe exe- 
crable prints are enabled to purfue their mifchievous purpofe, by the 
encouragemenf they receive from perfons, who deteft the catife which 
' k thus promoted ; for otherwifr thofe prims would not hare a fu£- 
cient iale to dtfray their necettary expences. In defence df fuch fui- 
cidad encouragement, the Common place, though prepoderous excufe, 
is urged, that it is deiirable to fee what can be laid on both fides of the 
queftion — as if the caufe of infidelity^ treafon and anarchy, were fup- 
ported b)r fair difcuflion, indead of depending for its fucccfs on falfe. 
flood, mifreprefentation and fophifiry ; as if, while fomr minds may 
b« capable of deleting the fallacy' at' fuck artifices^ others are not 
in danger of being mided by them ; as if the poifon which may be re^ 
pel led by a vigorous conflitution, or a powerful antidote, could not 
be fatal where the eonftilution is teeble, or no antidote can be adnM- 
nifiered. 

Another circumflance, by favouring the impunity, promotes the eH- 
ceuragement and fuppert whicl) thefe mifchievous prints receive froxi 
the well difpofed part of the public. It is a prevaiHng, though a very 
erroneous opinion, that all restrictions upon the prefs would be in- 
jurioils to the caitfe of freedom. Such reftri6tions are undoubtedfy 
abridgments of liberty — fo are the la:ir» againft robbery, forgery aivi 
murder«~fo is the decalogue. But it is licentious liberty that is thus 
abridged^ and thereby better prote^ion is afforded to that falutary 
freedom, which confifts in an undifiurbed right to do whatever is not 
injurious to foctety. If it can be proved thsit it is not thus injurioos 
to dilFeminate the worft fpecie of poifon, that which corrupts the niind, 
then it mud be admitted, that refhuints on the prefs are tyrannical. 
But if, on the contrary, fuch difl'emination be one of the deepefi in- 
juries (perhaps the deepefi) which can be infli6ted on focicty, then 
it follows that it ou^ht to b^ checked by adequate reftraints; and 
every true friend to civil liberty is bound to exert the uthioft vigi- 
lance, to promote the efficacy of thofe refiraints. It pnroves a remant. 
able want of fuch Vigilance, that th^ publichouies reforted to by^ the 

- -. lower 
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giaafd eveiy avfenue by which the foe to fociety 
makes his approaches to the human tnindi and deter- 
mined, in whatever ihape that enemy may appear, to. 
oppofe his prc^refs — ^o eicpofe his mifchievous at- 
tempts to the execration of ^he wife and good, and, 
wherever that is poflible, to fubjeft fuch attempts to 
legal retribution. 

Thus, perhaps, the great moral plague, which 
threatens fociety with fpeedy diflblution, may be hap- 
pily flayed, and frefli vigour may be acquired to en- 
counter the political evils, which that plague has ren- 
dered (b formidable. But at bed the danger will be 
only protraded— the ruin will be only delayed, unlefs 
the force of vitiated habits can be broken — unlefs the 
dominion of luxury can be overthrown — unlefs man 
can be qualified for his prefent highly cultivated and 
proiperous ftate, by the.infufion of virtuous principles^ 
the cultivation of virtuous difpofitions, and the for- 
mation of virtuous habits. The only courfe, in the 
nature of things, by which thefe ends can be attained, 
is EDUCATION* Not, indeed, in the fenfe in which this 
t^rm is generally underftood, and in which^ unfortu- 
nately» it is almoft exclufively applied, a cultivation 
(^ the niental faculties. This has been the fatal error, 
to which the world is chiefly indebted for its prefent 
calamities. The education of man has been principally, 
and, indeed, almoft folely directed to the forniation of 
his mind, to the purpofes of literary inftruction and 
fcientific attainments: objefts undoubtedly of vaft im- 
portance, and which, it is to be hoped, will continue to 
be purfued with undiminilbed ardour ; but which arc 
abfolutely ioiignificant in value when compared with 
the higher and nobler purpofe of education — ^the Cul- 
tivation of the Heart. It is this which alone can im^ 
prove thofe qpalities that are fteceflary to render man* 
kind fit for ^iaJ intercourfe-^qualitics, which ve fo 

lower claiHes, particulariy in the mttropoUsy though under the imme* 
diate comroulof t|ie magiftrat^s, almoft invariably tike ili newihaper^ 
of a pernicioiis tendency I * - 

M 3 eflential. 
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elfential, that l^rdvidence has ordiin^d thcW to fpring 
out of the original feelings of the human brcaft, and 
to be foftered by the domcftic relations in which we 
aTe placed, by our very birth. But thefe qualities, the 
cxiftence of which is thus wifely fecured, becatfe they 
are abfolutely indifpenfable, are fure to degenerate, 
unlefs they receivd a moft careful and unifemitting cul- 
ture. The infirmities of our nature, its pronenefs to 
<vil, its tendency to fdfifhnefs, the violence of paffion, 
the force of temptation — caufes which " ^ow with our 
*• growth, and ftrengtheh with our ftrength** — ^are fure 
to give a perverfe bias tothe mind, and a corrtapt ppo- 
penfity to the heart, except the charader and difpofi- 
tion be trained to virtue. It is by the aid of fuch a 
training alone that the focial^ affeftions can be pre- 
lerved in due vigour — that the fecial duties can be 
made to take deep root — ^that confcience can acquire 
ifs due authority — that the auxiliary virtues, fuch as 
gratitude and humility, can be formed, to guard and 
cherifh virtues of a higher clafs — that, above all. Re- 
ligious fcntiments can be fo ftrongly impreffed, a^ to 
maintain an afcendancy through the whole of life. In 
Ihort, it is by fuch a training alone that man can be 
cjualified either for happinefs or utility; that he can 
become a good member of fociety, even in its moft 
fimple ftate. But when, without fuch a training, he 
arrives at a high degree of civilization-^in which every 
objeft tends to inflame defire — in which every acquifi- 
tion tends to excite cOyetoufnefs — in which every at- 
tainment, even of the fcientific kind, tends to infpire 
confidence and prefumption — then, indeed, his fl&te 
i^ jnexpreffibly deplorable and perilous. He is like a 
veffer in a tcmpeftuous fta, without a rudder and com- 
pafs, withotit a ftilful matter and experienced mari- 
jJerS-^he is expofcd to bf dafced in pieces on the rock 
of univetfal contention, or to be fwallowed up in the 
unfathomable gulph of anarchy. 

To remedy a^ foon and as completely as poffiHe the 

dreadful omiflion which has been attended with fuch 

ht^ coufequences, that of preparing hian for impfoved 

' I jTocie^y, 
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(ocU^ty, a regular and fyftematiq courfl^ of ^^etigious^, 
a^d moral educ^tion^ (hould be the ferious erjd^ayour. 
of every oae whj> feeh the fiiialleft folicitude, e/theri 
for the preient age or for pofterity. ^very care Qiould 
be taken^ aad eyery exertion x^dej to form the riling. 
geoeracion for the arduous part which they wiljl )iav^ 
hereafter to ad, a^nd on their qualifications for wtich^ 
(/uppoiing the prefeat.age to efcape thc; fury pf .tb?j 
ftocm^ which ha§ burft over its h^ad) it will dep^n^r. 
whether their exiftence be a fceqe of ,^s much happinefs. 
ajB man can hope to enjoy in this imperfeft ftate, or of 
a, degree of mifery vyhich would exceed all po\yers of 
defcription. 

But without the fup^rintending care of Governjni«Pt>* 
it will be vain to hope for the eftabll(hn:ient gf fuch a 
fyftem of education. To the want of fuch c^Ee^ pro-!* 
pcrly- exercised, may, in a very gre$t d^re?, l^ attritj 
buted the evils under which th^ prefent age is QoW. 
rySering. It is ailonifliin^, and, ipdeed, almoft in* 
QQopeiyable, that the mod impor^nt pf aU the, cp^^ 
cerns which can engage the attentipi) of Governmeat# 
Oiould have been alnaoft wholly oegle^ed by itr-rtbftt 
while it Ijtas ?very where been exertiiig^ its utmoft. ^a-r 
deavours tp render the nation under iU dirediioU gre^' 
aod profpprous, it ha$ otpitt^d the means Qioft.wicei&t 
iary to mak^ its fuhjefts h^ppy, by trw^ing them toi 
virtue — to the knpwledge ^nd the praftice of their Re- 
ligious and ft^or^l dutie^.^ To fuftaio ^ts. and ftr« 
nxies for the prdt^dtion of the ftate— rto. raife taxflS jFpr 
its defentre— 7to ena^.laws for th^ puniQiaaent of* cri-* 
minalsy or for the fecurity of property, while, odu^atioa 
is left tQ take its chance, is a folly no lef$ f gregious^: 
t^iian it would be to preferye with great cxpeace ami 
cajce the, fences pf a cultivated enclofure,^ to. guard it 
againft ^' the bo^r out of the wood,'' and '* the s^ld heaift 
" of thfi/orefty'f ^J'hile the tender, plauts, oa which 

• The folly and the mifchicvons confequences of this omiflion am 
^Hplayed in a maftcrly manner by M. Gentz, Confeiller de Oiierre 4 
9ertin, in^ work entitled Joiihiill Hiftoriquc ; ^iTolM ih €ht "M^rd^re 
trit?n(uqu^ of thf late M.. Mi^ict du Pin. ^ ^ *• n * • 
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depend the hopes of the yeir, are perifliii^ for want 
of attention — ^whilc they aie fuffcied to be choked by 
the luxuriant weed, or ravaged by noxious vermin« 

Of all the errors which lead to focial infdidty, na 
one can be moit mifehievods than that whidi feems^ 
for centuries, to have generally prevailed in the civi- 
lized world, that education is not a ftate concern. If" 
there be one duty belonging to Government, more im« - 
portant than all the reft, it is that of prefervino; the 
^iing generation from the infe^ion of bad principles, 
and ot preparing them, by the imi^anting of good 
onts into their tender minds, for the impcnrtantcharac- 

^ ter of members of fbciety. The manner in which thi« 
duty ought to be performed^ in a free and h%hly culti« 
vated (late, without appearing to put any violence oa 
domeftic feelings, or difturbing the facred connedtion 
between papents and children, deferves the moft (erious 
confideration. The difficulty is greatly encreafed by 
the alrnoft total negleA of that duty which has piae^: 
vailed, and by the great degree of depravity which ex-- 
ifts in confequeace, chiefly, of fuch negleft — and which; 
unavoidably pervades the e{labli(hed iyllem of educa* 
tion. The objedt yfbich in this, refpedt it woulif 
be defimble to attain, is that, without. :any inter- 
fmnce with fiuherly <are and authority, education' 
j^uld be rendered the certain means of prepara* 

' tion for a virtuous life, as far as fuch prepara- 
tion • can operate with icert^ty * upon a creature, 
like man. The attainment of r^his objeft would in-» 
volve fo great a change frpni 'Our pxe^ent. ftate and 
ludbits, that it can only be brought about by 
How degrees. But every perform, who really \yiflies WyJl • 
to the ^next generation, mufl:- defire, . at lead, that the 
Legiilature Ihould inftantly take efffeAual means to^rc- 
ftrain the very grofs abufes of education which/aftualiy . 
exift- — to prevent, fuoh per(oils from bemg entruftcd, 
by inconfiderate parents and giaard,^ns,* with the c;are 

f. The in$qi|fi$l|ration of iMMrelitt itt tiiit refjpc^ is Mht afloivftiing 
and lamentable. Sohie, ipdeed, afe guilty of a vrorfe iaiilt,~thaii 
xRconii'dqfation, (or they purpofclv ff If tt r»s inltruttors tor l^ir chil- 
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of 70ut{i» as w^uld teach tiiem to defpire tlie <|titi^ 
of fubjcfit^-^uties, as we have fccn, of Religious and 
moral, as well as of Civil obligation— -and to provide* 
particularly, that the children of the poor, throughout 
the kingdom, (hail be brouglit up in the prafkice of at^' 
tendit^ Divine worihip every Lord's day, with fuffici-- 
eat inuru^ion to enable them to underftand and joiif . 
in that worfliip. It is a moft lamentable coniideratton* 
that a iinall, a very finall proportion of the labouringf 
poor, ever attend the public ordinances of Religion—-' 
and that their childreo, as fer as depends upon them;^ 
are mofiiy deftitute of all Religious inftruAion. Caa 
i^excite wocjrier that theif morals are fo depraved ? This 
is an evil which c^Us for an inftant and efieftuai re-» 
aicdy* The inftitution of Sunday fchools, if not, under 
that name, carried to fuch an extent as to interfere' 
with the duties of humble life, may be of admirable 
utility* But even t^ofe fchoois have, in fome inftances/ 
Wii perverted to the purpofe of dilieminating perni*^ 
eious principles, and they, tbierefore, require legal fu^ 
|trvifion, ii well as It^flative encoun^ement. 
- Happ^ no one can- be at a lois to find a perfe6fc 
models by which not only the edocntion, but the en« 
tire conduft of man; throughout life, fliould be di- 
leded, in order to iqualify him for (bcial happincfs 
here, as weU as for a iar higher degree of felicity here-' 
fitcr. It has pkafed the all-bouiitiful Creator to 
(OUHnprncate to his oreature, Man, fuch a fyftem— - 
the dioicheft ^, iwely» vrfiich infinite goodnefs 
could beftows tfid th« l^bofe or negleA of which ia«* 



4reo, men yrho an dlftmc^lfteid br their diOoyalt^. But otbers^ 
WithQtit any eimpiry al fp pfine}|)let, fend their offspring toTeminaficti 
'Where it would v$ » smcic if they were not trained to became difaf- 
fc6b%d. fiibjedt. smd, if occasion ftouid (4fer, rank traitcusj Parents 
9£ a. thirfi dua, aiake fall enquiries of evenr kind ; but^ finding « 
inaa of dtep and tatcnfite emission, but whoie princt^es they detef^, 
th«y fkoncc fvery confidctaiion to the fond^ aad» when prudeatly 
iadulgad, the laudable w|ih of icetxw a Davourite Ton make a brilUana 
fi^ra Ml liic, and lafoMi^ to ruaaU nikf, they tniit hiin aa the very 
mida of rotit^jm^ it^j^m-fm^n^n^m tUQJ^ t^ he mayriiot be in^ 
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"nnlTes thp ^f»p%h aii4, pp<A accumulated guilt o£ 
ivhicb humfii B^ture. i& /Capable. What a 6xcad^(u\ 
aggravation is it of the dcpravit;^ of rpankind, that I|;. 
bas . 6ncreaie4 to fuch/ a degree as to endanger the 
Tery exiftencQ of fociety, while . they were making^, a^ 
ibitmn profeffianof Chriftianity. A Religion the purity- 
i^nd perjfeijtion of which would fully df;mopftrate,.if 
qtberprbof were wantiiig*. its ..dlvkne origin-:-a . Rj^li*, 
^on which contains a perfcd Ji^l^ of condu^t^ and| 
iD&ructs 1^5 ho^y to ad in every. 4o|iditiqn an^ cha* 
rafter — a Religion vyliich inculcates, with clearn^fs and 
freqifio^ the duties of Rulers and /ubjeftsr--of Pa- 
fqntB and ChiUlren — of Hufbands and Wiy^s — of 
j^^after6 and Ser^^aots — of Friends and J^figbbopi^ 
•—of Pallors, and .J^locks-7-of the Aifiuj^nt -jncl tbf 
'ii&Bfdy'-^i tl^q elevated in Rank; and th^ i^lullnoufs^ 
i^OQT. It f^ knpoilible to conceive a fit>i§tion it\ 
yfikkh 9¥ip ^an be . placed, b^t he Quy ^e ii^re oj^ 
£nding«di|P^'^ijiQns fgr his condi^ il['tha facre4icq<]^j9£ 
this Religio^. •. Nay^ it4s impo^ible: fo( b}intq.^j^^ 
vrrongly ia a;iy o^nere^S:^ lyif'^Hl . YJ^lg^i/}^ (ocq^ 
iDJUfwftio^ ofr: tj^at. co^e*. ; % ^ thf aid .of Cj^if- 
tiaaityt be m^y .^vf n^ be preparf^- for all 'tfafe vicjj^ 
fitude^ of life ^'^«^ f^^^^Hj^- ot,^(AAis^^y^\\it ipi 
times of caiamity« Wbatevj^; j/a^ ^%i^k^ r^fylti^ 
this awful ^nd, ev^a^fpl. period/- jbe; t^ug^vCbiiiliMK 
fs^y^ Jpok fei?w?rM» 4Y?a " to j'he .yojijj yjth. fqpi; 
titude an$l .Gomp^f%iF-,vJ?Ie^j[ ^ cfi*igi^»fe; j^ 
fupport under ai>y (ri^lf^ which, J^f P&^Y .}^ ^eftiosfl 
tp undergo, He is fi^r%;5>f,^c«ko/<^a^on?, gjoje :,t^q 
fufficient to counter-balance the weight of the heavicfl 
affliflions. He may defy the wrath and fury of his 
enemies, for the 'intereffs,* ^*cji .^Ji^ ^pp^^ Baltics .arQ 

^ An attentioA to the duties of Chnftiaiiily vouid-teAi o^fC(fi«gI]^ 
Id firomote an pnit/ rc£pe6bing it$ ^o6ldaos and" vHodbip. ^ If true 
Chfiftian purity were to prevail,' the do£bina^erriittetthka cxiik (te 
in every difputed point otie payty auft be ii» error^ vould jndiUy 
|>e done away. What ^ut a: aifpofition^to evil .works could produce 
t belief M liiat nMft dii^etoMs .iof ariLii^|afUies4Ma.>dofibiiie. as tc^ 
•ugaant JtajScriptufc.as'iti^ towiiipbje^yiirii ifctuji^tfa Vitbom 
Works is fuf&cient to Solvation, .t ^ >* 

out 
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5ur of th«r FeftCfa. At the ftake or oa tlic rcaffolcli 
fie triumphs over his perfecutors. How enviable the 
fufferings of a Charles the Firft, or a Lou^s the Fbur- 
teenth^ when compared with the profpierity of a CrOmrr 
well, a Robefpierre, or a Buonaparte 1 

To the grofs neglei5t and abufe of fo high Md 
Inellimahle a^ privilege may juftly be attributed 
the extraordinary calamities and perils<» which 4ifti<^ 
guilh the preient crifxs from all former pc^riods. BjT' 
the irrevocable decrees of Heaven, mifety. is inervit^ 
ably the confequence, both in individuals and Q(Me^ 
of vice — ^and in proportion to the value O^' the Re-^ 
ligious aad moral advantages which are ab^lkl, thiat 
mifery muft be e^pe^ed to be fevetn;. But ihb 
Events of this^ wonderful time arc of fo. aftQ«ifli«* 
ing a nature, and of fo uncoitimon a, ms^gnkude — 
they fcad apparently to confequences fo vaft .ftod. 
tremendous — they have been brought about by 
caufes which, in^ their operation, have fo completely 
violaied all the rules of probability, and fet all calcu- 
lation 9t defiance — and they are attended with cir- 
cumftances {o flrange and unaccountable, thcit it is 
impofiible for the ferious mind not to confider them as 
marks of Divine difpleafure, manifefted by an extm^^ 
ordinary interpofition» for the punifliment and cor^ 
redk>ti of guilty man. To fuppofe that fuch events^ 
can happen .without the immediate agency 4>f a fu-* 
perintending Providence, would be almcaft to prefume 
that the Ruler of Heaven tajoes no concern in ther 
government of the Earth. Without; indeed^ the re-^ 
fle&ion tliat the Deity is now fpecially Interfering ia 
the affairs of the world, for purpofes known only ta 
bimielf^ but which we may with certainty con-r 
elude to be ultimately dire&edfto the welfare of hi$ 
creatures, it would be: beyond human fortitude ta 
fupport the fcenes which excite fenfibtlit)', ex ta 
endure the' pmfpefts \diich embitter expeiftation,— ^ 
But while we.fiiid relief and *even confoiati^n fipom 
the thought, that w^ are in the bsD^s of Him;wha 
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can fey to the defolating torrent, thus far Jhalt thou 
go^ but no farther^ and who undoubtedly defircs 
the happinefa of thofe, whom he has made with a ca* 
pacity for happinefs, it is impoflible to fay -to what 
extent his juftice^ nay, even his general goodnefs, may 
require the punifhment of thofe who now inhabit the 
earth. If, as there feems abundant reafon to con- 
clude, he be now difp^aying, in a %nal manner, his 
vengeance againft a guilty world, if he be vindicating 
his Laws, which have been broken, and his Religion, 
which has been contemned, if he be infliding his 
£itberly chaftifement for the corre<3:iQn and im- 
protvement of his difobediept children—* we maybe fure 
that his preient awful difpenlations will, like ali his 
' meam, be adequate to the accompli(hment of the end 
which they are intended to produce. But how for, 
both in feverity and duration, they are to be carried 
before they anfwer their intended purpofe, is a conli- 
deration which, at all events, mud iufpire us with 
dread, but which is pe<:uliarly cfldculated to Excite 
alarm, if we reflect on their failure, hitherto, to pro- 
duce any material effed. This is, perhaps, the moft 
awful fymptom attending our fituation. Already has the 
viiition lafted ten years^^already has it lai<J in ruins half 
the eftabiifbments of the civilized world, and con^ 
vulfed all Society to its foundations* Already has. it 
produced carn^e, and defolation, and anarchy, not 
to be equalled in the hiftory of the world — and yet 
mankind da not feem to be roufed->-luxury and dtffi<» 
parion have experienced no abatement, and vice has 
net ilackened her career. Even in the moft virtuous 
country of Europe, in the very midft of fo dreadful a 
fcene, incrediUe to relate, an attempt to pafs a law 
to reftrain the crying iin of adultery, has failed of fuc- 
cefs j In^fliort, in the midft of all its fufferings, the 
world feems to exhibit the (hocking fpedlacle or a har- 
dej^ed and impenitent race, determined to brave the 
vengeance of the . Aimigbty^t)! defplfe his threats, 
and'to.defy his wnth. • li :^ ; . 
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If this fl&tement were not confirmed by the trU 
dence of our fenfes, it could not gsiin the fmalleft 
degree of credit. It would appear abfolu\ely im- 
poffible, that fuch fignal marks of Divine difplea-- 
fure, as are difplayed in the prefent date of the focial 
world, could fail to imprefs the human mind with 
the moft^ferious alarm, to produce an inftant changb 
in the manners of Society, and to fill the churches 
with devout and earneft fupplicants, of every rank and 
condition, imploring Heaven, at lead to iufpend its 
vengeance, and vowing, with the deepeft contrition, 
to teek its favour by a thorough amendment of heart 
and life. But, alas ! no fuch propitious (ymptoms 
as yet appear.— Nay, it is impoffible to difcover any 
fymptoms which indicate that mankind are even at all 
aware of" their real fituation. 

Still, however, thanjcs to the indulgence of Heaven, 
we have reafon to hope that the door is open. Hi- 
therto, amidfl: all its dangers. Society has been faved 
from deftruftion by the magnanimous efforts o£ a 
(country, which, becaufe it poffeffes more Religion and 
Virtue than any other, fecms to have been the chofen 
inftrument of general prefervation. ^ To that country 
it properly belongs to fet an example, without which 
all its efforts will be ultimately of no avail— of gene- 
ral REFORMATION. Unlefs fuch an example befet, 
and unlefs it be followed, all the miferies which mankind 
have hitherto experienced are, to judge from appear- 
ances, but a flight fore-tafle of thofe which are ftill in 
(lore for them. But if the fevere chaftifement, with 
which they are now vifited, (hould at length pro- 
duce its due effeft — if it (hould excite them to 
ferious refleftion — if it (hould infpire them with heart- 
felt compunftion for the impiety and vice, which . 
have drawn fuch fevere judgmei|l4 upon their heads, 
and make them loathe, and for evc,r abjure, thoTc ac- 
curfed iyftems of infidehty and immorality, which 
they have fuffered to acquire fo dreadful ^n afcen- 
dancy— ^if they determine, with unalterable refolution, 
iln&ly to conform to the Holy Religion which is 

given 



•givien them As the rule of their conduQ:, and the 
ilandard of their lives — if, by means of education, 
-they render that Religion an objedt of early venera- 
tion and attachment,^ and thus eftablifh its empire ia 
•the human heart, and fecure its influence in "Society— 
'then may they reafonably hope that this night of 
Iplacknefs, and teitipeft, and horror, will be followed 
by 41 bright and glorious day — then may they, without 
prefumption, expedt the nineteenth century, not only 
to be fignalized by the Grcatcft Dfcliverance ever y#t 
.experienced by the ^ human race — but alfp to be dif* 
tingufihed by a gr^t and progneflive encrea& ef foetal 
bappinefs. 



ORtcm OF THE WAR. 



It lias beeri noticed in the former part of this publU 
cation, that Citizen Talleyrand, in bis letter to Lord 
Grenville, afcribed the exiftence of the war, and ** th* 
•' evils which have afflifted Europe,*- to " the pro- 
** jefts of fubjedlion, diffolution, and difmembcfmcnt 
'•-.which were prepared againft JFrance.*' 

Although this charge has been repeatedly advanced, 
and as often repelled, it acquires frefti importance by 
being renewed on fo folemn an occafion. Being 
connefted with overtures for pacification^ it fecms 
defigned fo involve us in the double guilt of am 
unjufl commencement, and of an obflinate continii* 
ance of the war. As Citizen Talleyrand was a puM^ic 
character, in the confidence of the Revolutic^iary 
Rulers of France, at the beginning of hodiliti^s, he. 
muft be fuppofcd to have it in his power to fiibftan* 
tiate it, if true, by incontrovertible evidence^ and 
when could he have fo ftrong an inducement to bring 
forward fuch evidence, as when he undertook to rtpel 
the charge of French aggreflibn, which had been points 
edly advanced by Lord Grenville ? Such ^n occafion is 
therefore peculiarly favourable for an inveftigation of 
the grounds, on which the origin of the War is al^ 
cribed to the ad verferies of France, But another confide- 
ration prefents itfelf to induce fuch an inveftigatton at 
the prefent moment. An eminent Englifti Orator and 
Statefmanhas taken upon himfelf to repeat, in fubftance^ 
the charge of the Citizen Miniften Mr. Fox,-during 
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his cofufcation in Parliament^ at the beginning of the 
prefent year, took the opportunity which the difcuffion 
of the recent overtures from France afforded him, to 
declare his opinion, that Great firritain and her 
Allies were the aggreflbrs in the war *; and in 
fupport of that opinion he relied with much triumph 
on a document which had recently tranfpired^ 
That document was the declaration at Mantua, which 
Mr. Fox quoted from M. Bertrand de Moleville's 
•* Annals of the French Revolution,** This refer- 
ence produced a correfpondence (fince publithed) be- 
tween Mr. Fox and M. Bertrand de Moieville, in 
which the latter Gentleman principally confined hh 
attention to the exculpation of his late Sovereign 
Lewis XVlth,. from an imputation which was caft 
by Mr Fox on the memory of that Monarch, and 
which M. Bertrand de Moieville obferves, is the 
** point mofh interefting'* to him. But Mr. Fox, in 
this correfpondence, perfifted in the opinion he had 
delivered in Parliament refpefting the origin of the 
war, and he contended ftrenuoufly that the declara- 
tion at Mantua amounted to a decifive proof that 
Auftria and Pruffia were the aggreffprs, and that 
France was perfeftly jullifiable in declaring war againft 
thofe Powers. The great importance attached by 
Mr. Fox to this document renders it a matter of much 
curiofity ; but the opportunity which that Gentleman: 
has thus afforded of afcertaining the grounds, which he 
confiders as conclufive of the great queftion of aggref- 
fion, is too valuable to be loft. It is but feldom that 
he or his friends are to be found within thofe lifts,. 
In which they may be fairly met and encountered. 

^* « I continue to think^ andy until I fee better grounds forchang- 
** ing my opinion, than any that the^ Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr.' 
*^ Pitt) has this night produced, I (hall continue to think and to fay» 
^* plainly and explicitly, that this country was the aggreflTor in the 
«< war."— .«« But for Auftria and Pruilia, is there a man, who for one 
*'* moment,, can dilpute that they were the aggreflbrs V* And again, 
'* that Auftria and Pruflia were the aggreflbrs, not a man in any coun« 
^ try, who has given himfelf the trouble to think at sdl upon the 
^ fubje^l, can doubt." Debates Pariiaxncatary Rcgifter, No. 99* ?• 

The 
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The rcafoning w)iich ii^ contained in Parliametitary 
fpeeches, is out of the reach both of general and of 
deliberate difcuffion. It his its effeft, indeed, far be- 
yond the walls of Parliament j but it cannot be brought 
within the pale of regular controverfy. The Senator 
is not, like the writer, amenable to the Tribunal of 
the public. When, therefore. Gentlemen who, as 
Parliamentary leaders, have great weight in fociety, 
come out or their entrenchments, and appear upon 
the arena of literary difcuffion, fuch an opportu- 
nity of afcertaining ihe folidity of their doftrines, 
and the force of their reafonings, ought not to be 
negledled. Another honourable Gentleman had the 
candour thus to fubmit his opinions refpedling the pre- 
fent. war to the fair teft of public inveftigation. And 
although the refpeftability of his name, aided by that 
fympathetic zeal, with which all perfons, who are 
hoftile to Government, propagate writings which, in 
any refpeft, favour their views (a zeal, unfortunately, pe- 
ctdtar to perfons of that defcription), gave an aftonifh- 
ing currency to his publication, yet the controverfy 
to which he afforded occafion, has, in the refult, con- 
tributed ftili more firmly to convince the people of 
this country of the juftice of their caufe. Mr. Fox 
does not, indeed, in the letters which appear with his 
name before the public, enter fo fully into the caufes 
and confequences of the war as his learned and ho- 
nourable friend has done. But he concurs with 
Citizen Talleyrand, in afcribing, in the moft pofitive 
terms, the origin of the war to the Powers allied againft 
France, and in afferting that their coiidudl was fuch as 
tojuftify that country in declaring war; (hould it 
appear that fuch perfons, with all their zeal, and with 
ail their information, have not been able to adduce 
any folid grounds in fupport of this charge, the moft 
incredulous muft be convinced that it is unfounded, 
and that the enormous crime of aggreffion is impu- 
table only to Revolutionary France. The propoled 

«B a invefti- 



invcftigation will lead^ and by a procefs iflie mofb f£- 
yomable to the caufe cfpuufed by the advocates of 
France, to an examination of the various topics ia* 
volved in the queftion reading the origin of the war: 
i)ut, in the firft place, thofe advocates (hall be feve- 
rally beard; and it will be readily admitted that pri- 
ority of attention is due, at lead from an En^lfli 
writer, to Mr* Fox. 



MR. FOX. 



Some obfervations made by tibat Gentleman ini 
Pariiament (as has been already obferved) gave rife 
to a correfpondence between him and M» Bertrand 
de Moleville, which has been fince publiflied. And 
as M. B. de M* in the firft letter of that corref- 
pondence, quotes (from the Morning Chronicle) the 
paffage in queftion in Mr. Fox's fpeech, that quo- 
tation, being admitted, by Mr. F. with a trifling al- 
teration, mufl, wb^n fo correded, be confidered as a 
faithful and accurate report. It is given as follows in 
the tranflation of M. B. de M*s. letter which is pub- 
Jiflied with the original. 

" It would be -vain to fet up long and ingenious 
" reafonings againft the evidence of documents- which 
•* are in every one's hand, and which demonflrate, 
" beyond all refutation, that the unfortunate Moi- 
" narch himfelf (Louis XVIth),rAiid; his confidential 
*^ advifers had entered into negociations with foreign 
*' powers, not to partition France, but to didate by 
^* force of arms to France, and to compel them 
^* to depart, from the fyflem which they thought 
«< n^ceflary to their Ji^ppinefs. Are Gentlemen 
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y prepared to deny the truth of the declaration made 
^* by the Emperor at Mantua ? Are Gentlemen pre- 
** pared to deny the ftory as it is related by M. Ber- 
•* trand de Moteville • ?" Of this quotation Mr. Fox 
only ofagefted to the one expreffion» and thereby gave 
bis fanftion to the reft. In a poftfcript to his fecond 
letter to M. B. de M. he fays,. ** on re-perufing 
** your former letter, I fee that the laft expreffion in 
** the report of the Morning Chronicle is not correft. 
** I did not fay, ** to compel thati to depart from a 
*• fyfiem which they thought jiecejary to their own 
** internal happinejfs. I think I faid, to dictate by 
** force of arms changes in their internal Govern^ 
** mcnt ; or to interfere by force in their internal Go^ 
** vernment.*^ 

It appears then that the charge which Mr. Fox 
advances againft foreign Powers, and which he con- 
fiders as involving the crime of aggreflion, is, that 
they entered into negociations with Louis XVIth, not 
to partition France^ but to dictate by force of arms 
to the French people changes in their internal Govern^ 
ment ; or to interfere by force in their internal Go* 
vernment. And he is reported to have faid in Parlia* 
ment, that this, though not " a plan for the partition of 
" France," was, **in the eyeof realbn and common fenfe, 
*^ an aggreffion againft France-f-.'* A fentiment which is 
.entirely in unifon with his reafoningin the correlpond- 
encc, in which he fays that " the declaration made 
** there (at Mantua) with other circumftances, which, . 
** as well as that declaration, were not known till a 
" long time after, furniJh inconteftible proofs that 
** the Auftrian Government had taken a part in 
" hoftile defigns, that had in view the internal Go- 
•* vernment of France, which is in my opinion a very 
" juft caufe of war : I fey hoftile defigns, becaule to 
'* declare war and advance troops, appear to me une-r 
^ quivocal hoftilities." 

♦ S«e Correfpofidence, lire. 0.9. 
t itt Debittt*i P^liamentary Regifteri No. 99, p^ 349* 
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It IS a circumftan,ce which deferves particular at ten- 
tion, that Mr. Fox here exprefsly acquits the confe- 
derated Powers of a dcfign to partition France. In 
this refped he not only differs with Talleyrand* whq* 
accuies thofe Powers of •* projefts of fubjeAion, diflbr 
" lution and difmemberment j" but he candidly lends 
his authority to prove,i that all the accufations which 
have imputed fucfi projects to the Powers of Eu-* 
rope, and which have fometimes been even fan&ioned 
by his name, are entirely deltitute of foundation. 

In fupport of the charge of confederating, not to 
partition, but. to diftate by force of arms chaingcs in 
the internal Government of France, Mr. Fox quotes 
the declaration of the Emperor of Germany at Man- 
tua; and he calls as a witnefs, to prove that jdeclara* 
tion, M. Bertrand de Moleville. It is therefore ne- 
ccffary to hear the evidence of this Gentleman. In 
his account of this traniaftion, M. B. de M. re- 
prefents the King of France, who had been dragged 
.by a languinary and ferocious mob from his Palace 
at Verfailles, as a prifoner in his capital, expofcd to 
the outrages of popular tumult, and obliged for the 
immediate fafety of himfelf, his family, and his faith- 
ful adherents, to comply with the demands of the 
faftious demagogues, in whofe power he was. The 
Palace where he refided, fays the author, " began to. 
** alfume all the marks of a St^te prifon, into which, 
*^ as was formerly the cafe with the Baftile, only tlie 
" Governor, the guards, and the fervants were fuf- 
*i fered to pafs*." 

Such was the fituation of the King. What was that 
of the country ? M. de la Fayette himfelf has thus 
defcribed it : " Paris was divided by faftions, and the 
•* Kingdom oppreffed by anarchy." The fame no- 
bleman adds, in relation to his imprifoned Sovereign, 
whofe Gaoler he was, " The Kin^ wilhed only for the 
•* happinefs of his people, and for the general tran- 
*• quiility to begin his own-f-.'* 

• Annals of the French l^evoluiion, Vol. III. p.\390. 
t. ' ; t lb. p. 396. 
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It was natural for the unfortunate Monarch to "he. 
defirous of effeaing his deliverance from fuch a fitua- 
tion. And furely fo (launch a friend to freedom as 
Mr. Fox will not deny him, becaufe he was a King, 
that common privilege of humanity. Nay, when it is 
<:onfidered that the great wi(h of his heart was the 
bappinefs of his people, and that he had no means of 
accomplifhing the noble and generous with, unlefs he 
could efcape from confinement, his endavour to attaia 
that objeft muft appear to be €ven meritorious and 
praifevvorthy. 

Various plans fuggefted thenifelves to the King and 
his friends, as calculated to deliver the Royal Family 
from imprifonment, and the Kingdom from ** anarchy.** 
But that which relates to the prefent enquiry, as being 
quoted by Mr. Fox in fupport of his charge, was the 
one propofed by M. Montmorin. The objedt of that 
plan was ** to invite the Emperor of Germany toforra 
'** a feigned coalition with the Empire, Pruffia, Rufli^ 
" Spain, and the King of Naples and Sardinia, tg 
** declare^ but not to make aftual war againft France*. ** 
It was propofed that this coalition, " once formed, 
fliould ** publifti a Manifefto, the chief grounds of 
** which (hould be the maintenance of the rights of 
** the Princes who had poffeffions in France, and tht^ 
** common intereft of all the Powers to flop a Revo- 
^* lution, the principles and manoeuvres of which 
** tended to nothing lefs than the fubverfion of all 
•* the Governments of Europe.^f- 

By the influence of fuch a coalition, and of thf 
formidable preparations which it was propofed to 
make, it was expefted that the King would be enabled 
to regain his liberty, and to refume his lawful prero^ 
gatives, which were to be employed in their very firft 
cxercife, in removing all apprehenfioa of war, by 
obtaining " an armiftice,** and concerting witb the 
National Aflembly " conditions of Peace.'* Nay> fo 
far was he and his advifers from wifhing to' employ 
jforpe againft the nation, that it was part of the plan 

• Ibid vol. V. p. 9. t Ibidt 
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tp coqvokc, as foon as the tyranny of ". Faftion** and 
**' Anarchy" Ihould be fupprefled, the Bailiwick Af- 
fcmblics throughout the Kingdom, that they might 
" be cojafulted not only refpeaing the demands of the 
** different Powers, but refpefting the plan of a De- 
** claration drawn up according to the defircs, contain- 
** cd in the ipaiority of the inftruftions to the De- 
** puties, ^d wnicli was no more tbap a fumraary 
" of the aqcicnt Monarchical Government, cleared 
^* from all its abufes, and improved on principles the 
•* raoft prudent, and the moft proper to fecure the 
<* liability qf the French Conftitution*/' 

Such was the pl^n whi^h was fvggefted by M. 
Montmorln, and which was propofed, through the 
intervention of M. dc Mercy, to the Emperor, To thi^ 
propofal that Monarch returned ** the moft fttisfa^ory 
♦* anfwer/' promifing that " without delay he would 
♦* enter upon the negoclation propofed to him." In the 
performance of this promife M. Bertrand de Molcville 
fays " he did not lofe a moment j'* and afterwards, 
0n the 20th of May, in an interview with the Count 
d'Artois, at Mantua, he made the famous Declara* 
tion, on which fo much ftrefs is now laid, and which 
is thus defcribcd by the author of the annals : — " The 
♦* joy and furprife of his Royal Highnefs*' (the 
Count d'Artois) ♦* were extrerne, when he learned 
** that a powerful coalition was forming for the relief 
** of the King and ^ueen ^ that the Emperor was 
<* already affured of the concurrence of the Circles, 
" Switzerland, Spain, Sardinia, and other Powers ; 
^ and that it only remained to determinp, by a welU 

concerted plan, the moft advantageous planner of 
** employing their forces, and the meafures to be 
" taken in the interior to Tecond this moveipfint, ajid 
** enfure its fupcefs, without their Majefties being 
f* reduced to the neceffity qf e^^ecuting the projeA^of 

retreating to Metz, of which M, de Mercy had ia-p 

formed the Emperor f." 

,. 1, Ibijli, p. 14. . t Ibid. p. ^5. 
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Sclbe doubt has been thrown upon the above ftate- 
ment by the author of the Mercure Britannique, 
No. 34, in which the whole dory is treated as chimeri- 
cal, on account of the pacific fyftem which the Cabi- 
net of Vienna had unalterably adopted. But the 
ftatement (hall be taken for granted in all its circum- 
Hances, that the cafe may be confidered in the light 
moft fiivourable to France, and that it may be af- 
certained whether the faAs moft relied on*by her'ad- 
Tocates, afford any juft caufe for her declaration of 
war : and (hould it appear that tliey do not afford fuch 
caufe, it niuft, of necefGty, be allowed that flie was 
the aggreflbr. 

In the profecution of this enquiry, it is immaterial 
what opinion any one may form of the policy and ex- 
pediency of the plan of M. Montmorin. Some may 
think a more manly and open afTertion of the King's 
rights would have been preferable to fo complicated 
and circuitous an attempt to cffed. his deliverance. 
It ihould not, however, be forgotten, that this Prince, 
virtuous as he was, and hiftory fcarcely records a 
chara<5ker, public or private, more eminent for virtue, 
unfortunately /or himfelf, his adherents, his people, 
and, indeed, the whole v;orld, was deflitute of that 
firmners,.decifion, and energy of mind, which are at all 
times effefttial requifitcs in the charaAer of a Monarch, 
and which were peculiarly wanted in the extraordinary 
circumftances in which Louis XVIth was placed. 
The fate of this Monarch, and of his country, will be,, 
to the end of time, an inftrudive lefTon in the fchool 
of Princes; inculcating, by the moft dreadful ex- 
perience, that a wavering and incohftant policy, though 
proceeding from an amiable diffidence, and a con^ 
fcientious fear of afting wrong; — that a difinterefled 
an4 conciliating readinefs to concede rights which may 
leem to be perfonal, but which are attached to th? 
ftation of a Prince ; — that a compaffionate reluftance 
to employ jufl fcverity, apd to fhed that blood which 
is due to the law* and to the general fecurity; — that 
thefe qualities are infinitely more mifchievous, both 

to 
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to Prince and people — more produ(?live lof mifcrjs 
oppreflSon, carnage, and ruin, than the mod ferocious, 
fanguinary, and tyrannical difpofition. 

In enquiring whether the declaration at Mantua 
juftified the fubfequent declaration of Avar by France, 
which is the real point in iffue, the cafe (hall firft be 
confidered without any particular allufion to the 
danger, to which all ftatcs were expofed by fo violent 
and outrageous a Revolution, as that which had 
broken out in France, or to the juft alarm which all 
Princes might feel, left their own authority fliould be 
difturbed fay the principles, upon which that Revo- 
lution was founded. Laying afide, for the prefent, 
fuch confiderations, it muft, on general principles, be 
admitted, that Foreign • Powers were entitled, by the 
laws of nations, to give aflTiftance to the King and 
the Royalift party in France, againft the adherents 
pf the Revolution* Even in the cafe of a civil 
war, fuch powers may lawfully " affift the party 
•* which they (hall judge to have right on its (ide, in 
*• cafe thi^ party (hall requeft their afliftance, or accept 
** the offer of it*/' And Mr. Fox hinifelf, on the oc- 
cafion of our interfering, in the year 1787, in favour of 
the Stadtholder of the United Provinces, admitted in 
the Houfc of Commons, that when tzco parties divide 
a StafCy a Foreign Power may laxvfully ' interfere^ 
tofvpport the party which isfriefidlt/^ and to oppofe 
that which is hojlile to its inierejis, A fortiori^ then, 
was it lawful for the Powers of Europe to a(fift ^ 
Jegitimate Sovereign, whofe right was acknowledged by 
the whole nation, but whofe authority was overborne 
ty fa<9:ion, and whofe country was oppreffed by anarchy^ 
The requeft, or the acceptance of fuch aid, by, the 
jCing, would have rendered the interference perfedly 
Juflifiable, and have prevented it from being in the 
hoftile to the independence of the country^ 

Vattcl, B. lii, Sea. 19^, 
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If, therefoi*, inftead of acceding to a plan, the objeft 
of which was, not to make, but only to declare War, ' 
the Emperor had, with the approbatipn of the King, 
fent his armies into France, for the purpofe of 
refcuing the Royal Family, and of reftoring the 
J?.oyal authority, fuch a meafure would have been 
completely juftified by the law of nations, even with- 
out any refe^'ence to the peculiar and unprecedented 
circumftances which called upon 'Foreign Powers, for 
their own prefervation, to put a ftop to a Revolu- 
tion, which endangered the exiftence of every Govern- 
ment, and the tranquillity of every State, and which 
has aftually convulfed the whole fabric of civil 
fociety to its very foundations. In regard to fome 
of the Powers of Europe, it was not only a right . 
but a duty to lend their aid to the King of France, 
under the circumftances in which he was placed. 
At the treaty of Utrecht, the Profeeftant fucceflion 
to the Throne of Great Britain, and the fucceflion 
of the reigning branch of the Houfe of Bour- 
bon to the Throne of France, were mutually re- 
cognized by the Sovereigns of the two Kingdoms : 
and by the 7th article of the Triple Alliance between 
France, England and Holland, figned at the Hague 
in 171.7, it was ftipulated that if the ftates of any of the 
Allies ihould " be difturbed by inteftine quarrels, 01? 
" by rebellions, on account of the faid fucceflions, or 
f* under any pretext whatever," the Ally thus in 
trouble fhould have a right to demand of his Allien ' 
the fuccours ftipulated in the treaty. Further, by 
the 4th article of the Quadruple Alliance, figned ii^ 
17x8, between England, France, Holland, and the 
Emperor of Germany, the cpntradling parties (that is 
England, Holland, and the Emperor) engage "to. 
" guarantee and defend the right of fucceflion to the 
?* kingdom of France,'' according to the . tenor of 
the treaty of Utrecht, ** againft all perfons whatfoever 
** who may prefume to difturb the order of the fai^ 
1* fucceflion/' Thefe treaties have 'been confirmed by 
•■'■"''• ^very 
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every fubfequcnt treaty between Great - Britain and 
France, down to the laft definitive treaty in 1783, 
of which thofe treaties, with others therein fpecified, 
iirc declared to fervc as the bafis, and in which rhey are 
alfo declared to be renewed and. confirmed in the beft 
form *. 

Now 

• ♦ In the pamphlet already noticed, .written bv the Rev, 
John Brand, the obligation incurred by England, by virtue of 
ihe above treaties, is fbewn to be not merely of the pojitive^ 
but alfo of the iwor^/ kind: for, at the time the treaties were 
made, the fucceiEon to the Throne of France was expofed to 
Ao danger, and, in fadt, it has derived no adual aid from the 
guarantee. But the Proteftant fucceffion in England was then 
expofed to the utmoft danger, and (as Mr. B« has fhewn), it 
was, in all appearance, preferved by the faithful adherence of 
France to her engagements. ** By the terms" of the treaty 
(fays this writer) the advantage to both feems to be mutual, but 
the-circumftances of the period confidered, when no danger 
menaced the Throne of France, and that of the Hanoverian 
Family in England was aiTailed by a ftrong domeftic ia6fcion, 
and by the coalition of the two moft able Sovereigns who have 
reigned in Europe in the prefent century," (Charles the 
Xllth and Peter the Great, who fecrctly comhined againft 
Cycorge I. and whofe confpiracy was revealed to that 
Monarch by the Regent of France), ** the benefit of this 
mutual guarantee was entirely on our fide.**^ — And again, 
" Thefe treaties were in terms equal ; as preferving to each 
$pvereign the honourable appearance of being feated with an 
equal ftabllity on the Throne. In cfFe6l, they bound France 
to the fupport of the Hanoverian Family ; at firft, certainly, 
not firmly eftablifhed here, and at that particular junAure 
in much additional hazard ; and Britain to the fupport of the 
Crown of France, feeminglv in the firmeft fecurity. This 
obligation, as undertaken ipontaneoufly, was almoft a nu" 
dtim paifuniy and conventional only upon the latter ; whereas 
on the fide of Britain it was conventional and mpral. And 
the nation thereby came under a moral obligatiorf, to give to 
the Prince reigning in France the fame fuppptt the iCing of 
Great Britain had received, the drciimftances being the 
fame ; that is, to aid him againft all rebels during the time of 
peace : for it is dormant, from its natikre, in every war, and 
revives jon its termination. It was, therdbre, in Wrce in the 
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Now as pofitive engamments exifted to dflTift tk« 
Houfe of Bourbon in cafe France (hould be difturbed 
by inteftine quarrels, or rebellions, on account of the 
fucceffion of that houfe, or under any pretext whatfa- 
ever, and ftill more particularly to defend that fuccer- 
iion a^inft all perfons who (liould prefume to difturb 
it, it is undeniable that the cafus federis occurred at 
the time of the French Revolution ; for no perfona 
could more effeAually didurb the order of the fuc* 

year 1792, when Louis was depofed : and not having been 
difcharged to him, is yet due to his heirs." 

Mr. B. afterwards applies this fubjeft to Mr. Fox, who 
was in office when the Definitiye Treaty of 1783, between 
Great Britain and France^ was figned \ by which Treaty the 
Triple and Quadruple Alliances, containing the mutual gua- 
rantee, wir£ renewii and confirmed in tbi beji form. The 
inconiiftency of Mr. Fox is then difplayed in a ftron^ point 
of view \ as that Gentleman, after having, as a Minifter^ 
contributed to bind the Crown of Great Britain to the per- 
formance of the above guarantee, and having, as a Member 
of Parliament, fpoken in fitvour of .the Preliminary Articles, 
and voted for a refolution, purporting that the {Miblic faith, 
which had been pledged by thofe Articles, ought to be pre- 
ferved inviolate, has fince, as a Member of Oppofition, 
laboured to force the Crown to violate its faith, by endeavour^ 
ing, during the prefent war, to obtain from Parliament de- 
clarations that the war ought not to be direded. to the 
reftoration of the Houfe of Bourbon* 

So far Mr« Brand. But this fubjed, as it regards Mr. 
Fox, is open to another obfervation* That Gentleman has 
not merely endeavoured to prevent the Crown of Great Bri- 
tain from preferving that feith, which he contributed to make 
it pledge, but he has been difUnguii|ied as a moil violent, a 
moft rancorous enemy of the Houfe of Bourbon^ the fuc- 
ccffion of which he engaged the Britifh Crown folemnly 
to guarantee. In the teeth of fuch an engagement, 
he has openly exulted in the overthrow of that Houie! He 
has moft vehemently deprecated its Reftoration ! He has neg^ 
lefted no opportunity of declaring it to be the objeft of his 
utter abhorience} not, indeed, on account of any thing it hai 
recently done, but fpr tran(adions which had occtirred in re^ 
mote times, and of which he was fully apprized when he re* 
ne wed the above flipulati£>ns in its fiivour. 
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only repugnant to the law of nations, but it is abfolute 
nonfenfe, todefcribe the interference of Foreign Powcrsi 
at his rcqueft, as an attempt to diAate, by force, 
changes in the internal Government of France. But 
if, on the contrary, the cafe be decided upon the 
principles of the Whig Club in England and the Ja- 
cobin Club in France, the charge is perfedlly cotnpre- 
kenfiWe, and the interference in ejueflion, in favour of 
a lawful government, to fuppreis rebellion, and to 
prevent revolution, is a grofs infraction of the (bvc* 
reignty of the people — an unpardonable violation of 
^that beautiful fyftcm which inverts the ancient order 
of fociety, by making the people fupreme, and their 
Hulers fubordinate; and, according to which, there are 
fcarcely one hundred fubjeds in the world who are (6 
wicked as to hold above one thoufand millions of their 
fovereigns in bondage. 

It cannot, furely, b^ neceflary, after the experience 
of the lad ten years, to enter a formal proteft ^ainft 
this fyftem, or to (hew that the doctrine of the 
Sovereignty of the People is alike abfurd and mif- 
chievous — that it is at total variance with the nature of 
man as a focial being, and with the law of God, who 
gave to all being its eflential nature— that an attempt 
to reduce it to praftice tends only to involve man- 
kind in miferies, of which they would not otherwife bc^ 
able even to form an idea — miferies fo great (as France 
can teftify) that, in exchange for them, the moft unjuft, 
violent, and degrading tyranny of an individual 
ufurper, would prove a welcome deliverance. Neither 
can it be neceflary to i"emind the reader, that the 
JFrench Revolution, inftead of being an eftbrt of the 
people to refume a Sovereignty, alike incompatible 
with theijT duty as fubjeds, and with their nature as 
men, was in no rcfpe<5l their act — that they did no 
more than nominate, at the call of their Sovereign, 
their Deputies to the lawful States of the Kingdom^-* 
not for the purpofe of producing a Revolution, which 
never entered into their imagination, but of fupport* 
ing and aiding their lawful Government— that they 
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iirprefsly ordered their Deputies, under the (anftioft 
of an oath, to maintain and preferve the ancient Gon* 
ftitution of France-— ^but that a faftious, though, unfor* 
tunately, a major part of thofc Deputies, in dire<5t 
violation of the mandates which they had fworn to 
obey, confpired againft the Government, fubverted the 
Gonftitution, denominated themfelves a National Af- 
lembly, fubmitted themfelves to the direction of 
Clubs, imprifoned the King, and, by the confeffion 
of M. de la Fayette himfelf, who had a great (hare in 
tfaefe atrocious tranfaitions, " involved the country in 
all the horrors of anarchy." 

But notwithftanding the full refutation which 
experience has given of that fyftem on which alone 
Mr. Fox's charge, againft Foreign Powers, of an unjuft 
interference in the affairs of France can be fupported-^ 
notwithftanding the clear and decifive evidence by 
which it appears, that the French Revolution, far from 
invefting the people with the Sovereignty, counteradt- 
ed their wiflies, violated their mandates, and compelled 
them to exchange the mild rule of a lawful, a virtu- 
ous, and a beloved Sovereign, for the galling yoke of 
blood-thirfty demagogues, and the infufferable op- 
prefSon of anarchy — ftiil, however, in order to lliew 
that the advocates of France cannot maintain her 
caufe even on their own grounds, the cafe fliall be con- 
(idered upon Revolutionary principles. It (hall be. 
a(rumed that the rights of Government were lawfully 
vefted, by the people, in the National Aflembly — 
that the authority of that body, though direfted by 
faftions and clubs, was facred as well as fupreme — 
that its power, though derived from infurreftion, was 
more holy and inviolable than that of a Monarch, re* 
cognized by ancient law — even the authority which 
the new Conftitution allotted to the King, (hall be 
left out of the queftion, and the unfortunate Monarch 
ihall be confidered, as he was meant to be, as a mere 
cypher. In return for fuch conceffions, nothing more 
is aiked than that thefe Sovereigns by Revolt and 
Revolution (hall be confidered as bound, towards 
Foreign Powers, by the fame rules as other Sove- 
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leigns* Othenvife, they would not only overthrow 
all eftablilhed authority at homey but luperiede all 
the maxims which regulate the mutual intercourfe of 
States. 

See then the Revolutionifts of France in pofieffion 
of the Sovereignty — ^fee them declaring War againft 
the Emperor, becaufe that Prince, as appears from the 
Declaration of Mantua, had concerted with the King of 
France for the reiloration of the Royal Authoritv^ and 
Ihe overthrow of their ufurpation—an interference 
jwhich Mr. Fox declares to be a very jujt cat/ije of 
War. But it happens, unfortunately, that however 
jujt a caufe of war fuch interference might be, it was 
not, in point of faft, the real caufe of the War de- 
clared by France ; for it was not known to exift by 
any individual of the Aflembly which decreed the 
Declaration of War. M. Bertrand de Moleville (ays, 
•* Both the projeft and the Declaration" (at Mantua), 
" remained buried in the moft profound fecrefy, and 
1** were known neither in France nor England till 
.** publilhed in my laft work * i'* that is to fay, till 
the year 1 800. This, it is apprehended, is not quite 
accurate; as the Declaration* at Mantua is dated in 
the volume of the Annual Regifter for 1792, which, 
liowever, (being part of a work friendly to Order and 
good Government), was not publilhed till 1798. But 
it is quite enough for the argument, that the Declara- 
tion at Mantua was not publilhed previously to th« 
Declaration of War; and Mr. Fox, in his fecond let- 
ter to M. Bertrand de Moleville, admits that what 
pafied at Mantua was " not the motive by which 
** France was determined to declare War.** . Now, if 
this was not her motive, it furely cannot be pleaded in 
her juftification ; for the true queftion is, whether the 
luotive by which (lie was induced to a6k on that oc- 
cafion was a juft one ? But what was unknown to her 
could not poflibly be her motive. Such a cafe muft 

* Sec Cecrefpotideaccj page 47. 
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be diecided by the rule ^ie hbh t^ijftntibus tt ^Hoh 
'^^plkirentibusjeadeineftYdtio:** and fts the nidtive 
\h queftion did not ckift, it Could not operate, and it 
devdvds upon France find her iadvocates to afligli 
another in her vindicMion. This they have hot^done ; 
of courfe, it moft be concJiided that fhfc declared War 
without a juHifiable m<»ive, or, which is the fame 
thing, that (he was the aggreffor. 

But, feys Mr. Fox, **Francfe, fhdtigh ignoiaM <tf 
" the Declaration 'at Mantua,- had many reafons for 
** believing a league of that kind, which has been 
" fmce demonftrated. It feehis to me that, in be* 
" lieving ft, (he had gdod grouhds ; (he declared Wit 
*' upon ap|>earances rtiofe 6r iefs convincing ; iaiid thfe 
^ Efeclaration at Mantua, atiiong other fads, proves 
" that (he was not deceived ih thofe appearances*." 

Here is a new code of Political Morality, pro- 
fculgated by the zealous idvocatte «f Peace. To 
juftify a Declaration of Wiir, it feems. thit nothing 
moite b Wanting thfch " appearances, mote or Iefs 
** convincing,*' |)r<>vided it turn out that the party 
was not deceived by thofe appearances ; — that fufpicion 
is a good ground for War, provided that it ultimately 
appear thalt there *ris good groiind for that fuf- 
picion. 

If the greateft (laVe to warlike ambition had endea- 
voured to frame a dodlrine favourable to his predomi- 
nant paflion, he could not have contrived one better 
calculated t6 anfwer that purpofe, than this of Mr. Fox. 
What could tend fo much to encreafe the frequency of 
Wars, ds the admiffion of the principle that States may 
lawfully itfort to hoftilities, without any other ground 
than appearances, leaving it to futurity to thew that 
they tbere not deceived by thofe appeardikcs ? What 
could be f6 ^opidus -a foiirce of contention as a prin* 
cipJe, wl>i<Ji would irfford a neVcr-failing pretext f^ 

^ CoAfcTppnderi'cc, page 4^. 
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Katioos to hare recourfe to arms upon mere faipidon ? 
What would avail the apparent reilriction that a War 
ib begun would ^not be really juft, unlefs it (hould 
ultimately appear that there exiiled at the time a 
good caufe for hoftilities? The party commencing 
the attack would always aflert the exigence of fuch 
a.caufe« He might, even with the bell inten- 
tions, deceive himfelf, and be induced to a6t raQily 
upon unfounded apprehenfions of leagues and con- 
fptracies againft him. He would be freed, in a great 
meafure, from that powerful check, the reftraint of 
public opinion, at the moment when that check is of 
the greateft importance — the. moment of aftion; for 
it would be unjuft to condemn him, while it remained 
poflible for circumftances to tranfpire which might 
eventually juftify his conduct* He would be iole 
'judge in his own caufe, inftead of (landing be- 
fore the tribunal of the world ; and his prejudices 
ar4d paffions would be releafed from all external re- 
ilraint, by fuch a fufpenfion of refponfibiiity to that 
tribunal. But if aduated by evil difpdfitions — if 
urged by ambition or avarice to difturb the peace of 
others-r-what a cloak would the dodrine in queftion 
afford him for the gratification of fuch propenfities ! 
Nay, what means would it furni(h for the accomplifh- 
ment of his mifchievous purpofes ! How would it 
fupply him with pretexts to attack the moft inoffen- 
ftve States, to furprize them when off their guard, and 
to prevent other States from affording them affiftancc ! 
To the moft fcrious and prefiing remonftrances he 
might reply, that his attack would be juftified in 
future J that he made War upon appearances more or 
iejs convincing^ and though thofe appearances were 
yifibie only to himfelf, it would afterwards be proved 
Ihat he mas not deceived by them. In the mean time, 
hf would eafily find colourings and pretences to ren- 
der his condud: plaufible. In proportion to his guilt, 
he wonld be loud in accufation, and the world has 
lately fben with what audacity the moft atrocious 
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ttinlinals tan periRft in accufing' thofe 'ivho are ttioft 
deeply injured. In (hort, the dodrine in queftioa 
would be ah irtexhauftible fource of felf-deception, 
chicane, injuftice and War. 

Happily for mankind, this pernicious doftrine* is 
as much at variance with the law of nations as mth 
the peace of the world. It is one grand obje<St of that 
hiw to prevent States from going to V^ar upon ap*» 
pearances — to reftrain them from having recourfc to 
arms, without the moft clear atid urgent neceflity. It 
was the principle of this falutary fyftem, iv6n before 
the benign influence of Chriftianity had ripeiied' it into 
a complete Code of Humanity, that Wat u jujl only 
when it is neceffary-^that arms ar^ lawful only 
when there is no other r&fource.-^^^^ Jtiftum bellutu 
" quibus neceffariumj et pia arma quibus nulla nili 
** in armis relinquitur fpes*/' In modern times 'a 
more prccile Code has been formed, the authbrity^of 
which- was confidered as indifputable, until Revolution* 
try France aflumed a right to fuperfede all the prin- 
ciples, Which had been recognized in the intercourfo 
of mankind, in - their various relations, public and 
private. 

It is a fundamental principle of that Code, accord* 
ing to the writers wbofe authority upon the fubjeft is 
univerfally admitted to be conclufive, that no War is 
juftifiable unlcfs it be neceflary either to redrefs or to 
prevent an injury. "Caufajufta belli fufcipiendi nulla efle 
** alia poteft nifi injuria-}-." And in prder to J)reclude, as 
much as poffible, all uncertainty in the motives which 
may induce States to engage in War, in order to pre- 
vent them from aiding in fuch a cafe upon ** appear- 
V ances more or lefs convincing^** the fear of uncer^ 
tain and diftant danger is exprefsly declared to be 
itifufficient, and it is required that the danger be not 
only real, but i^nmediate^ and that there exift a morai 

• Th. Liv. L. 11. 
I Grot, de jur- bd. tc pac. t. a. c. x. $ », 
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tf0int% of the ^hoAUe uit^tHm. oft the pfirty:. to b^ 
^ti^kp^ ** PenCMlum prmftoB hiq rcquiritur et qpa& 
*• ift fl»n<ftp*^*'-T-*' Quod ii qui* vim npa jam. pm» 
** fentem intentet fed coi\jurAflb mt inndiari coai*. 
^f pQrti|& lit, hunc oego jure poflei inttrfict fi 4ut 
" aiitej cM^i periculum potcft.-|r.'*-~** Advcrfus iin 
^ ceitps ffietus non a vi pneAdium peteyndum c& t-''**^ 
^ Metwrei incerrs^ ju$ ad vi» dWt uon potcft 4j."^w, 
^ yt juftf^ fit d^fenfip neceflfapriarn e& oportet, q^alis 
S^ nQn:<ft n'lfi.conii^t, ooq taptum dfi potentiA, tod et 
^^ 4c^.ai)ima; et quidem ita qooft^t, ut qertum id fit e& 
^* cprtitittdiiie» quap; ii^.morali tpa^erii. locum habet j|/* 
V> TllpcaiK^.oC evjery WlaJ, cfpeciajlly of the o&ot 
^ffive« ought tQv he. evident* apd without xnixtureof 
^^ dw^bt apd uncertaipty : lor it. i$i very t^fual in caiefr 
♦^ of this nature, % doubts tp wfe, either perbaps 
*^ qqX; ofJgpora(iC€( of rpatt^o^fa^ wheii.it is not 
^^ atjfolut^ljf. ctrtam. whcibtr it wof dpnf or not^ oe 
^^ witk.tvhat iiUmfiM it, w^n dooiei 2(£. ^:" 
. Out to JM^ify aR appei^ to ai:in3,. it is. not* fufficient 
that the injury to be redr<^R4i h^certsMUt or the dap*, 
gw to be repelled,, iinp^pdifttfr-r-theJt the.caufes of.WaC' 
be evident, without any mixture of doubt : it.i$.aliq 
necellary that all poflSble eAde^voura be ufed to. remove 
thofe. qaufe^— that all other mews, tci obtain fatisr 
fy£kio^ or %urity be eoiplpy^ti^ v»ia. and, exhaufted^ 
Ijftfojf^ it earn bft lawful to refert to^hoftilitiea^ Thi$t. 
I^Qciple, indeedj Aqws frpm the fundameoBtiil rule, 
inculcated by re^i^ itfcif, and .re^qgiwzed by. t^ie an- 
dentSy that '^Wafis.juft onlyv^niit. is neccflfery **:" 
fpr it cannot he n^.Cjefliry if its objeft may be other-^ 
w4(e obHaine^* Therefore, whatever provocations may 
have tal^j^n place, it is not lawful tQ jefor^t to . arms, 
v{ithpi;it, en^^teayourlng tq the utmoft to accommo- 
date differences, in . a. pe^^eable mainaer.: aini evcry^ 

♦ Grot, dc jur. bel. &^ac. L. ». c, i. fi 5. t IWd. % Ibid, § 17* 

4. Ibid, § 18,^ li/I^Wu<^ .*»• § 5- 

f[ PuffendprfFi Law of Nature and Natioi\s» B. S, c. 6. § 4. 
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ddatK produced by War is t wanton nitsrder, ch»r|«» , 
able on the party commencing hoftilities, if thai 
party negleftcd any thing in his power to predtsde^ the 
n<?ceflity of fo dreadful an expedient. On this: fub- 
jerfb the law of Nations is no iefs explicit thad oxl 
the other : — 

** As no uncertain pretcnfions ought to be madeuft 
" of, fb neither (hould men immediately feek redtefi 
^ by arms, but fincerely endeavour to compofe thtf 
" differences, before they break out into a War*.'*— 
" Two things are neceflary to render offeniivt Wat 
" jufk : firft, a right to be afferted ; that is, that the 
** demand made on another Nation be important and 
" well-grounded; fecondly, that this realbnablc de* 
*^ mand cannot be obtained otherwife than by forcer 
*' of arms. They who, without trying pacific mea- 
" fures, on. the kaft motive run to arms, fufficicntiy? 
** (hew that juftificative reafons in their moi^tbs arer 
** only pretences ; they eagerly feize an opportunit3r 
'* of indulging theif paflions, and of gratifying thmt 
" ambition, under fome colour of right -f .'* 

M^hat a contrail to this wife, cautious, arfd^jjadfic 
fyftem is exhibited in the doftrine of Mh Fox, that 
France was jttftified in " declaring War upon 
*' appearances^ more or Iefs convincing ^^ and* 
that, although (lie did notvknow of the league prov^ 
by the Declaration at Mantua, but had only ** reafonS* 
" for believing a league of that kind;" that is to (ay» 
liad grounds for fufpicion j yet as fome years af* 
terwards evidence tranfpired to (hew that ** (he was 
" not deceived in thofe appearances'* to which (he' 
trufted, (he was not the aggrelTor, but the whole 
guilt of the War is chargeable upon thofc whom; 
under fuch circumftances, (he attacked. 

Such, in the very teeth of the law rf Nations,- is^ 
the opinion of an EngU(h Orator and Statefeian' : bat" 
in giving fuch an opinion that Qiutor and StateioMr- 

* Vattel, Law of Nations, B, $. c* 3, Aft, 37. f IWd. 
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not only fct at defiance the public Code, but finned 
agatnil his own knowledge, unlefs all the reports of 
. his fpeech, on the occafion alluded to, are grofsly in- 
correft : for in that fpeech he is reported, m allufion 
to the conduct of this country, which (fid not declare 
War^ thus to have expreffed himfelf : — " A Nation, 
** to juftify itfelf in appealing to the laft folemn refort, 
" ought to prove ,that it had taken every poffible 
*^ means, confident with dignity, to demand the re- 
^ paration and redrefs which would be fatisfa<5Vory j 
♦* and if fhe refufed to explain what would be fatis- 
•* faftory, (he did not do her duty, nor exonerate 
*^ herfelf from the charge of being the aggrcflbr*." 

If Mr. Fox really expreflTed himfelf in this manner, 
what a melancholy inftance does he exhibit of the in- 
confiftencies, contradiAions and abfurdities, into which 
the greateft talents may be betrayed, by an implicit fub- 
miflion to the blind impulfe of party zeal !— Not only did 
he, in the character of a friend to Peace, maintain doc- 
trines which, if once admitted, would remove all the ob- 

• Sc^ Dcbrctt's Parliamentary Rcgiftcr^ Np, 99, paj;c 351. This 
obfervation was made by Mr, Fox, by way of criminating Great 
Britain fornot explaining what would be fatisfa^lory to her -before the 
War. Any one, judging merely from fuch a.charge, w6uld fuppofe 
that fhe had commenced the War : for otherwife (he could not be 
culpable towards France for not explaining what would be fatibi 
fa^ory to herfelf. But, though under no obligation to explain de- 
mands whi;:h fhe did not attempt to enforce, flill the flatement that fhe 
did not explain what would be fatisfadlory to her, is completely dif- 
proved by the following paffages of Lord Grejivillc's letter to M." 
Qhauvelin, dated Dec. 31, 1791. — ** This Government, adhering to th^ 
*• maxims which it ha5> roUowed for more than a century, will never 
•* fee, with indifference, that France fhall [pake herfelf, either direftly 
*\ or indireftly. Sovereign of the Low Countries,, or general Arfaitrcfs 
«« of the Rights and Liberties of Europe, 

*• It France is really defirous of maintaining friendfhip and peace 
** with England, fhe mufl fhew herfelf difpofed to renounce her 
*< views of aggrelTion and . aggrandizement, and to confine herfelf 
•* 'wi/bin ber o*wn territories^ without infulting other Govern-" 
«< ments, without diflurbing their tranquillity, 'vvithqut violating 
« their Rights." 

Thefe demands were at ojice fo explicit, and their obje6l'was fo in- 
difj^nfable, that a refufal on the part of France to comply witfe' 
thexxii would have judified Great Britain in declaring War. 

ftacles 
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ilacles which the law of Nations has interpofed to preveai 
pnneceiTary War, but, for the purpofe of cosdemnin^ 
Jiis own country, he aflerted the authority of that 
law which he had juft before, in the very fame breath, 
endeavoured to fuperfede in order to vindicate the 
conduft of France, When Great Britain is attacked, 
Ihe is the aggreflbr becaufe (lie does not explain what ^ 
would be fatisfactory to her. But whrn France de^ 
dares WaVy Qie is juftified in doing fo upon appear-^ 
ances ; and, far from being bound to make any ex-' 
planation, Jlie is authorized to kindle the flames of 
War, without even 9. knowledge of the caufe, the 
cxiftence and fubfequent difcovery of which are 
pleaded by her own advocate as her fufficicnt juftifi* 
cation. 

But had France? been fully informed of the inters 
view and Declaration at Mantua, would (lie have been* 
entitled to declare War on thofe grounds ? Mr. For 
has anfwered this queftion, unlefs he mean to confider' 
France as abfolved, by virtue of her Revolution, froiu* 
the rules which are obligatory on other States: for^- 
in conformity with the public law> he has declared 
it to be neceffary for " a Nation, in order to juftify 
♦5 itfelf in appealing to the laft refort, to take everjr 
♦5 poffible means, confident with dignity, to demand 
** the reparation and redrefs which would be fat is- 
*f fadory." Before, then, (he could have been jufti- 
fied in making th^ Declaration at Mantua, and the 
Ipague of Princes, caufes of War, (he muft have ut- 
tered her complaints, and have demanded the repa- 
ration aud redrefs which would have been fatisfaciorif 
to her — and only in cafe " her reafonable demands 
*.' could not tw? obtained otherwife than by force of 
f' arms*,'* would flie have been authorized to refort 
to hoftilities ? . 

The explanations, howeyer, which muft have taken 
placet ^^ France, knowing the Declaration of Mantua^ 



^tfae drcumftances contained in it a formal ground 
of complaint, would have precluded all neceflity of 
appealing to arms. For it would then have appeared, 
fuppofing the truth to have appeared, that the pro- 
joh fpecified in that Declaration, had' been propofed 
by her King, and could not be carried into execu- 
tion Without his co-operation ; eonfequently, it was not 
direded againft her independence as a Sovereign State—- 
that it* was not a hoflile projeft, to be effeded by 
fonrej but that its utmoft objeft iMs to feign or 
declare War, for the purpofe of procuring for the 
King, fecurity of perfon, afid free exercife of the au- 
tbority which was nominally vefted in him by the new 
Cboftitution. But perhaps (be might have faid, like 
Mr. Fox, " to declare War and advance troops are un-* 
**~equivocal hoftilities*." Admitting the applicability 
of this doftrine, however foreign from the cafe, ftill the 
&fts would have furnifhed a moil fatisfa^ory anfwer. 
The King^ who had requefted the interpofitioa of fo^ 
teifpi' powers, inftead of relying upon their affiflance 
with that unibeadinefs of mind by which he was un» 
ibrtuaately diftinguiJhed; purfued other meafiires, at* 
tempted to efcape to his frontiers, and, failing in that 
attempt, accepted the Conftitution, and withdrew him«> 
ftjf entirely from the projed, which could not be pur- 
fued without his co*operation ; that prpjcft, tberefo'e, 
became impradicablci and was neceflaFrly abandoned : 
afid it deferves particular notice, tbou^ it (tctM en- 
tiffdy to have efcaped the obfervation of Mr. Fox, 
that the Declafatioiv at' Mantua^ which is^ thedocu*' 
mcntxhiefly relied on by that. Gentleman, to juftify 
thordeclaration of War. by France; was m^K^ on the* 
iw>th of May, 179N and War was not d^jclared till the 
2otk of April, 179a. .During ^ich inlerval of 11 
months, none of the itieafures which Mr. Fox> con^« 
frders as " unequivocal hoftilities,." and which bad 
AfTejF been move than pnoject^di wiere cariied into a&«. 

* CorrcfpondjBiwc, p.* 47^^ . 
t.. ■ never. 
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Aeonclufivepit>of that nothing was to be apprehended 
from a plan which was framed and calculated* only fof 
immediate execution^ independently of the change^ of 
drcumftances which rendered its< execution im*: 
poifible. 

The fa&Sy therefore, by means of which, though* 
uoknown by France before the War, Mfi Fox en- 
deavours to defend the conduA' of France in de^ 
daring War, would not, if fully difcbfed. in conie- 
quence of thofe explanations which ihe was bound 
to require before (he could lawfully appeal to arms, 
Ijave juftified her in refortii^to that extremity. Thofe 
%Jdi% did not amount to any aftual iiyury — they did 
not* expole her to any danger—- they had not even^ fub- 
jeded her to any inlblt, for which her nice fenfe of 
honour could require latisfaA>ion : for the only pro- 
ceedings of which (he could complain were, in their 
^bii«ti^ nature, altogether private, and did not come 
to light till long after hoftilities-— and her fecurity was 
»ot in the leaft affeAed by a projeft, which was ftiflecf 
iii'ei»bryo, and laid afide many months before- (he law 
aay nettffity far drawingthe fword: 

Thus the Declaration at Mantua, when viewed in itsi 
tMd lij^t, and in its conoe&ion with concomitant 
(tipeumftances, far fron^ proving, as Mr Fox afierts; 
that France " was not deceived by appearances,'* 
would < operate as the fevcreft condemnation of her 
fioado^ in trufting to appearances on io momentous a 
fobjeiSt ; if, indeed, it could be fuppofed that (lie 
d*eW from them thofe conclultons which are fuppofed 
t<> have dire<fted her conduct. Btit it will appear 
hereafter that (he was afiuated -by other and (tHi more' 
u<i^u(li6ai9fle' motives. So much for a document 'which 
has been caught at* 'moft^eagerlyi to fave, if po(Cblc^ 
the reputation of Revolutionary^ France^ but ^ which, 
ii&(kad of^aflferding her any fupport, fcpves only to 
plunge ber-ftiU deeper in dH^race and infamy. 

The- reader- will not, it- is hoped^ think that too 
i»uch j)o^iee have been- taken of. the correfpondence 
ll»lweeA Mr. Fox and M. Bertrand de Moleville, (ince 

Uuit 
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that correCpondence has afforded an opportunity of ex-. 
poling one of the moft fpecious pretexts, which the ad- 
vocates of France have yet difcovered,to juflify het con- 
duft in commencing hoftilities. Nor will it be thought a 
trifling advantage, if an opportunity has been afforded 
pf refcuing from perverfion and fophiftiy, and of dif- 
playing the wifdom and utility of that found and fa- 
lutary fyftem of public law, t}ie authority of which 
)ias been long recognized by all civilized States. But 
4 peculiar advantage arifes to the people of this coun- 
try from the difcuffion which has been purfued fo 
much at length. Tliat people are enabled thereby 
to form a juft eftimate of the principles of the party 
now in oppofition to his Majefty's Government. The 
leader of that party, Mr. Fox, wbofe fentiments mull 
be fuppofed to be thofe of all who acknowledge him 
VI that cliaradler (and the other Members of Oppofition. 
are known to pride themfelvcs in having fuch a head) 
has, on this occafion, avowed doftrines which are at 
direct variance with the moft facred and valuable 
principles of the law of Nations — in order to juftify thct 
(enemies of Great Britain, he has pleaded for th^ir right 
py infringe that law with impunity; while, to criminate 
his own country, he has mq/i unjujlj/ accufed fier of its 
violation. — proving thereby that he was perfectly well 
acquainted witl> the fpirit and provifions of that kw, 
pf which he was ready to make a facrifice at the 
0irine of Republican France- But- this is not bIU 
Profeflirig to ftand forward in the charafter of a fincere 
and zealous friendof Peace, he has invented a fyftem, 
never beforp thought of which woqld, if generally 
adopted, prove a never-failing fourpe pf War, by dif* 
folving all the reftraints which, for tlje fake of general 
tranquillity, have t^een imppfed qn fhe ambjtion or 
injuftice of States. Such are the men whq would 
make the world believe that the XVar would not have 
exifted if they had been in office ! Such are the men 
^bo would now gladly co-operate with 3uonaparce in 
iEe great work of general Pacification ! SucH, ^hen 



they come to be analyEed, are the realbnings, to which 
men of the firft talents are driven, when they under« 
take to prove that Great Britain and her Allies were 
the aggreflbrs in the prefent War ! 



CITIZEN TALLEYRAND, 

MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS AT PARIS, 



This Minifter, tike Mr. Fox, afcribes the. War to 
the formation of a hollile league againft' France, He 
fays, " As foon as the French Revolution had brt>keii 
" out, almoft all Europe entered into a league for its 
" deftruaion*/' So far the French Secretary and the 
Englifli Statefman agree tolerably well ; but thefe au- 
thorities are very foon -at variance. For Talleyrand 
proceeds — " Thus it is to the projefts of fubjedion, 
** diffolution and difmemberment, which were jM-e- 
*' pared againft her, that France has a right to impute 
*' the evils which (he has fufFered, and thofe which have 
** affliftcd Europe." On the contrary, Mr. Fox de* 
clares, that the projedt of the confederated Powers 
was " not to partition France^ but to didate by force 
** of arms changes in her internal government -f. 

When two witnefles contradidt each other in a ma- 
terial part of a criminal charge, they not only dcftroy 
each other's teftimony, but invalidate the charge itfelf. 
For it is the nature of truth to be confiftent, though 
told by a thoufand mouths. When therefore Mr. Fox 
and Citizen Talleyrand ftand forth to prove the exift- 
ence of a hoftile league againft France, previoufly to 
the War, and differ eflentially refpefting the nature and 
objeds of that league — when one of them reprefent& it 

f. 
* Note from Talleyrand to Lord Grcnville, dated Paris^ January 
24, 1*00, 

f See ante, p. •j. 



ak ^^ founded in projefbs of fubje6:ion, diflblutKRl 
and dirnfiemberment/' and the other declares that its- 
objeft was " not to partition France," but " to diftate 
•* by force of arms changes in her internal govern- 
" ment ;" it would be a juft prefumption, without any^ 
further inveftigation, that the league itfelf had no ex- 
iftence, and that the charge is falfe and malicious. 
This prefumption would be greatly ftrehgthened, if 
indeed it could want any additional fupport, by the 
conlidenition that as fuch a league muft, if real, 
have been formed above eight years ago, the' proofs of 
it would, in all human probability, have been by this 
time in every one's hands: but certainly two fuch 
eminent characters in the political world, as Mr. Fox 
and Citizen Talleyrand, mud have had it in their power 
to ftate it with the utmoil ptecifion, and to prove it 
by the moft conclufive evidence. The variance of 
two fuch men on fuch a fubjeft muft be admitted by 
every candid mind to be fatal to the charge of a hoftile 
league ^ainft France before the War. 

But as the ftatement of Mr. Fox has been diftinftly 
examined, that of the French Minifter (hall be noticed 
in like manner. There exifts indeed a particular reafon 
to induce fuch an inveftigation* Talleyrand has pecu- 
iiar advantages, even beyond Mr. Fox, to enable him to 
elucidate the political tranfaftions of the period to which 
he alludes. He then held a public fituation, and 
he* appeared in this country as a diplomatic charaAer. 
He took a very diftinguifhed and leading part in the 
French Revolution, and he muft be fuppofed not only 
to have been privy to the motives and the views which 
-dire<^ed the cojiduft of France, bu^ alfo to have 
watched, with the clofeft attention, and with the bcft 
pdffible means of information, that of neighbouriag 
countries. He muft, therefore, have it in his power to 
adduce the fuUeft proof of the aggreflSive league Jlgi^inft 
France, if fuch a league was the real caufe of the War.— 
And on «o occafion could he fed a ftronger inducemelit 
to bring forward fuch evidence, tlian when he undertodk 
to prove that Lord Gre^viile's official Note, contain- 

' ing 



Lng the i^edionofBuo!utparte'sc3Yeitufes.for)oe^ 
tion, reded upon ^* aa ofMnion which (as 4)e aflert^) is 
^' not exa6t refpeding the origin and coftfeqaeaces 6f 
« the prefent War." 

It was, hcfides, incumbent upon Talkyra«d ta 
eftabliih) b.y clear aod in^fn^able proc^ the etsiftwce 
o( the league to which he afcribed the War. for he 
idoes not attempt to deny that Frasice attacked <verf 
one of the powers with which (he has been at War ; and 
it csknnot be difputed that (he thereby became the 
aggreiTor, unlefs flie was obliged to refort to that ex*- 
tremity by fptne aAual injiiry, for which (he could ndt 
othenwife procure fattafaAton, or by fome immediate 
dangef»i^inft which (be coxild not otherwtfe obtain fe«- 
curity. If therefore the alleged league be pleaded a$ 
the provocation which induced her to commence ho(*^ 
tilities, it devolves upon her advocate to matntain» by 
{MTOof, tbe truth of that plea : otherwife it cannot con>' 
duce either to her juftification, or tq the condenuiati<m 
of her adver(arics. 

There is not, however, throughout the letter of the 
Republican Secretary, one tittle of evidence in fuppoPt 
of the plea, on which he refts the defence of France^ 
^ Inftead of «eforting to proof he confines hirJifelf to 
vague and general allegations, which have been worn 
threadbare by rc^tition; and he advances thofe aUe>- 
gatians in a more indiftind- form than they had before 
aifumed, and wkhout giving them the fmallcft parti>- 
cularity oi time or circuni(i:ance» In fine, a Frcnicli 
Minifb^ can find nq better means of juHifpng the 
hoftile attack made by France upoa every European 
State» excepting only two, and upon part of AhioL 
and of A6a> than the following looij&^ deciaiaiatary> 
and totaUy unfupported aflertions : 

** Very fer from it» being France which provoked it 
" (the War) Ibe bad^ it nuaft he rcniemberoi, from the 
^' very ^^ommencemcist of hoc Revolution^ folemnly 
^' proclaimed her love of Peace and her difinciinatxon 
^ to cqnquef^ her rejlpeft for the independence ©fall. 
f^ GovermBpatSi and it is not to \^c doubted tiiat^ oo- 
^ * - ** copied 



*• cupied at that time entirely with her own affairs^ 
** (he would have avoided taking a part in thofe of 
** Europe^ and would haye remained faithful to he^ 
*• declarations. ♦ 

•* But from an oppofite difpofition, as foon as the 
^* French Revolution had broken out, almoft all Eu-*- 
*• rope entered into a league for its deilrudion. . The 
** aggreffion was real long time before it was public ; 
•* internal refiftance was excited; its opponents were 
*« favourably received ; their extravagant declamations 
** were fupported ; the French Nation was infulted iii 
•* the perfon of its agents; and England particularly 
^^ fet this example by the difmiffal of the Minifter ac-^ 
•" credited to her. Finally, France was in faft attacked 
** in her independence, in her honour, and in her fafety^ 
*^ long time before the War was declared.*'* 

And is it by fuch loofe and ambiguous declamation 
that we are to be convinced that the party attacked 
.was the aggreffor in the War ? Is France, by the 
force of fuch mere allegations, tobe juftified forgoing 
to war with more than one half the civilized world ? 
A murderer is detefted in the very perpetration of the 
crime. He is covered with blood. He has the deadly 
weapon in his hand* He is Handing over his flaugh- 
lered viftims. He is proved to have been the aflailant, 
to have butchered all who were within the reach of his 
fury, and to have difplayed a general and indifcriminatc 
malice againft all mankind — And being put upon bis 
defence, without bringing forward a fingle witnefs, 
without ftating one pofitive fadt in his juftification, he 
merely afferts, in the moft general terms, that there 
exifted a hoftUe difpofition a^aiijfl; him -^ that a league 
.was formed fior his deftru6tion; that the aggreffioA 
was real before it was public ; that his enemies were 
favourably treated ; that his agents were iofulted, and 
that he had been fird: attacked in his honour and 
fafety. What jury would hefitate for a oioment to 
pronounce a verdift of Guilty? 

• Sec Note from Talleyrand to Lord Grenville, No. lit. date* 
Paris, 34th Nivofe, Sth year of the Republic, or jaa» 14, iSoo of the 

Cbriftian «era« 

The 
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The only allegation advanced by Talleyrand whiob 
difplays' even an appearance of precifion, is that by 
which he reprefents England as felting the example of 
inlulting France, in the perfon of its agents, by the dif- 
miffal of the minifter accredited to her. Qut as it is a 
notorious as well as an indifputable fa6t, that the war 
had exifted eight months before the difmiflal of M. 
Chauvelin (the perfon here alluded to as an accredited 
Minijter) it required the affurance of a Jacobin to 
enumerate, among the caufes of the War, the example 
fet by England in that difmiflal. This ex pojl facta 
example exhibits, indeed, a curious fpecimen of Jacobin 
reafoning as well as of Jacobin aflurance; and it afFprds 
juft ground to regret that Citizen Talleyrand did ;iGt 
make more allufions to matter of fad, inftead of confin- 
ing himfelf, except in this folitary inllance, to general 
and indefinite defcription. 

It Ihould not, however, be forgotten on this occa- 
fion, that the accredited Minifter, whofe difmiflal was 
fo grofs an inlult, was really no more than a private 
individual. He had been, indeed, the accredited 
Minifter of the French King; but he loft that charac- 
ter, and ceafed tp be an Ambaflador, upon the de- 
thronement of his Sovereign, and the fubverfion of the 
Monarchical Government in France. And the Re- 
publican Rulers, who ufurped the Supreme Power, 
were in no hurry to re-inveft him with the charafter of 
Minifter, for they themfelves date their abolition of Roy- 
alty on the loth of Auguft 1792, and Chauvelin did not 
apply to be received, at the Britifti Court, as their accre- 
dited ambaflador, till January 17^ 1793, before which 
time it has been proved, by conclufive evidence, that 
they had refolved on War with Great Britain*, It is 
true, though not an ambaflador, he had very impor- 
tant fervices to perform in this country, independently 
of his endeavours, by fallacious explanations, toamufe 
the Britifli Government refpedling the intent of the 

• See Mr. Herbert MsurKh^s Politics of Great Britain and France, 
c. »4. 

*D Pecrees 
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Oecrtcs of Novtmber 19 and December 15, For 

it cannot admit of a doubt that he was cntnifted 

with the application of the five millions of Uvies, 

which Briffot ftatcs to have been depofited, by 

the French Government, in the hands of Meflrs. Bour- 

^ieii and ChoUet of London ; and alfo of the twenty-five 

AilUofts of livrfes, which, according to the fame good 

liUthority, were fcnt to England firom the national 

Ireafury of France ; as well as of any other part, which 

iftiight have been fent to this country, of the un- 

!inf>itcd fums whjch the Executive Council was by dc- 

tree authorised to take for •* fecret expences, partly 

*' for the purpofe of dividing the cabinets, partly for 

** the purpofe of exciting the people againft their 

^ tyrants,** which fums were faid to be wanted *• for 

** thje North, for the Souths and for the Indies.**' 

M. Chauvelin was alfo, doubtlcfi, the organ employed 

by the French Government^ for the purpofe of making 

that folemn appeal to the Englifh nation, of which 

Le Brun made his boaft in the Convention +. And he 

himlelf urged to his Republicaa roaftcrs the importance 

of his ftay here, by reprefenting that thoi^h he was 

hot well with the Englifti Minifter, yet he was perfeftly 

fo with Mr. Fox and fome other Members of Oppofi- 

"" tion; and that it would not be prudent to lofe Che fruit 

of his labours with tbofe Gentleman, and their fub- 

ferment fervices, for a vain fdrm of etiquette J. 

Sat although, with an exception to the above allufion 
to the example of England, the French Minifter docs 
not advert to a fingle raft or document in fupport of his 
€bai^e, that France was provoked to declare War by a 
hoftile league againft her fafety, honour and independ- 
ence; although he does not, kke Mr. Fox, refer to any 
Declaration. or Treaty by which the truth or falfehood 
. of his accufation might be afcertained ;. it is impoffible 
to read his ftatement of the league and projefts formed 
(as he fays) for the purpofe of fubjeftion, diflblution 

• See SrilTot ^ fes Commettans. 

•|: See his Report to the Convention, Nov. 19, i*J^u .. * 

X Sec Marfh's Hiftory, voir ii. c. 13. note 34* 

and 
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ina difmcmbermeiit, without perceiving that it is drt 
cxa<a defcriptioh of the pretended treaties of Pavia and 
Pilnitzj and it is alfo impoffible to doubt that he in- 
tended to have all the benefit of an allufion to thofe 
treaties, without fubjedling himfdf to the refponfi- 
bility which would have attended a,n exprefs reference 
to thera. This artifice, however^ which exhibits 9r 
notable fpecimen of Jacobin Diplomacy, will have no 
chance of fuccefs, feven with the moft credulous, if the 
ground;, on which the above treaties lay claim to au- 
thenticity, be examined. Such an examination is there* 
fore due to the caufe of truths which is now more than 
ever the caufe of order -, particularly as thofe treaties 
ar^ the only ones which have been announced to the 
woridt in proof of a league for the fubjeftion and dif- 
i-nemberment pf France*. 

The report of a League for the above purpofe wai» 
induftrioufly propagated at an early period of the 
iFrench Revolution, in terms very fimilar to thofe 
which have been employed by Citizen Talleyrand, in 
the year 1800. To obtain Ipeedy credit for fuch ^ 
repc«-t, nothing could be better calculated than the 
produdion of a treaty, in full and complete detail^ 
with a fpecification of parties and dates, unfolding, 
article by article, an extenfive and fyftematic plan 
of partition* not only of a great part of France, but 
of other territories^ which might be fuppofed to 
tempt cupidity^ or inflame ambition. It was evi* 
dent, indeed, that fuch a fabrication was expofed tp 
fpcedy deteftion 5 but, on the other hand^ fo circum* 
ftantial a detail was calculated to make at once a 
ftrong and univerfal impreflion ; and it feems to have 
been the opinion of the firft Jacobins^ that their doc- 
trines were fo fafcinating^ and their arts fo feduc- 
tive, as to render all refiftance to their projefted attack 

i^ ft hi^ been faid that a treaty againft Frante was formed at Viemvi 
on the iSth of February! 1794 : but this proved a Jacobin abortion | 
and it had befides^ for its profefFed obje6l| like the Peclaration at 
Mwituai the l^^ftoratioa of the French {Cio^ to lii^ Regal Authority* 

«D a im- 
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unavailing, and that it was intheirpowertofurprizeboth 
the principles and underftandings of mankind, and to 
carry the^fortrefs of civil Society by 2,' coup de main : — 
an enterprizc in which it is impoflibie to deny that 
they have been very nearly fuccefsful. Befides, the 
extent of Jacobin artifice and audacity was not then 
known, and it was much more probable that man- 
kind, prejudiced as their minds had been, (hould at 
the firft moment believe in the cxiftence of a treaty, 
which, by its particularity of circumftance, feemed to 
court inveftigation, than that they fhould fufpeft it 
to be a fabrication. With fiich views and advantages 
was the treaty of Pavia ulhered into the. world, as an 
alliance formed at that place, in July 1791, between 
Auflria, RuflTia, Pruffia and Spain, for the purpofes 
above defcribed ; and to which Great Britain was faid 
to have acceded in March 1 792. This treaty was in- 
ferted in all the publications which favoured the 
French Revolution, with as much confidence as if it 
had been officially communicated by the Miniflers of 
.the fuppofcd parties — =and it was, for a time, quoted 
with as little referve as the treaties of Weftphalia and 
Utrecht. It was to be found, not only in French 
Journals, but in Englifh Regifters*. Soon, however, 

its 

♦ In a caI!c6lion of State Papers relative to the War, publifhed by 
•Debrett, this treaty is the firft document that prcfents itfelf to the eye 
— and tl^ recilal of it is followed by a pofitive a(fcrtion that **thc 
** King of England acceded to it in 1792.*' And the New Annual 
Regifter (which has diiplayed a moft indecent zeal for Jacobin poll. 
ticb) not content with detailing it fully as a matter of .undoubted au- 
thenticity, gives it to the public for the avowed purpofe of unveiling 
*• the myftery of iniquity" in which " the condu6t of the allied 
'.** Courts** had been involved, and of roufing, againft thofc Courts the 
•* indignation of every friend of liberty and juftice." Soon» however, 
It was mentioned in a very difFereiu manner, and thofe who i>ad for- 
jnally regJtcred it among the public atts of the year 1792, wcredrivea 
in 1793 ^*^ fi»d a falvo for their own credit, by withdrawing the pledge 
they had unequivocally given tor the authenticity of the document. 
In the New Annual Regifter for the latter year, the treaty which had 
been before given in the moft abfolute and unqualified manner, in a 
manner to involve the whole credit and authority of the work (which 
•fortunately are ciic»mfcribed Within vtry narrow limits), is mentioned 
with an //—a word which, when ufed in fucha place, and under fuch 
circumftancei, amounts to. a complete direIi£tion of the iinfortunate 

treaty. 
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its <:redit was on the decline. Its progrefs, indeed, 
has been the very reverfe of that which it muft have 
had, if founded in reality. In that cafe, confidering 
the number of perfons who muft have been privy to 
the arrangement, it could not have been long without 
the "confirmation of indifputable evidence, m fpite of 
every precaution to keep it fecret. Every day would 
have brought with it frefli proof of its authenticity ; 
and long, ere now, it would have reftcd on fuch folid 
grounds, that no man could have doubted its exiftence, 
without appearing to (hut his eyes againft the light. 
Inftead, however, of this being the cafe, it was foon 
difowned even by thofe vvhofe credit was ftaked on its 
authenticity; and, at length, far from afpiring to a 
place in the public Code, it is fallen into fuch dif- 
repute, that its mention would throw difcredit even 
upon the difpatches of Citizen Talleyrand. To crown 
all, "this daring impofture, which, for a time, excited 
the moft unjuil prejudices againft all the lawful Go- 
vernments ot Europe, and which greatly promoted 
the fuccefs of that mifchievous caufe, which has nearly 
proved fatal to civilized Society, far from being fabri- 
cated in an expert manner, contains, upon the face of 
it, proofs that it was a forgery ; and a forgery too, of a 
very clumfy nature. Of this any one may be convinced 
by reading the letters figned Detedor, in that valuablp 
collection of Papers entitled the Anti- Jacobin, or 
Weekly Examiner, (long fince, unforturtfitely for th.e 
public, difcontinued) vol. i. p. 474. But without exa- 
mining all thefe proofs, it may be fufficient to knovv that 
of four perfons, who ane ftated tp have concliidcd and 
figned the treaty of Pavia, in July 1791, (fome of 
whofe figng^tures are incorredlly given) it is afcertjyined 

treaty. Still, howiever, Editors of this miferabl? and mifchievous work 
wanted the grace to make the amende bonarable for their fal fehoods . But to 
f Jpply that deficiency, they had the affurance ftill to infift thatfome treaty 
had been concluded at Pavia, although they could not obtain knovir. 
ledge of its contents ; and to cite betorc their Tribunal the Powers 
whom they had afperfed, giving them notice to produce the real treaty 
of P^viay op p^^in of being convicted of that which was fi^itious, 

•I>3 that 
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that onljr two were in any, part of Italy in the year 
1791, and that not one of them was at Pa via in the 
courfe of that year. 

Jacobin ingenuity did not, however, confine itfelf 
to the fabrication of a treaty, in detail, which, ne* 
ceflary as it might be for temporary purpofes, could 
not long impole upon mankind. A more lading, 
though not fo immediate and ftriking an effcd, might 
t)e produced by a treaty, of which not the articles, 
but only the purport fhould be communicated to the 
world— of which only the outline (hould be exhibited, 
^nd the contents be left to be fupplied by fancy or 
convenience. Such a contrivance was calculated to 
fecure a double advantage. The fraud was lefs ex* 
pofed to deteAion, and the fliapelefs mafs was capable 
of being moulded into any form, and even of change 
ing its appearance, as time or circumftances might 
require. Befidts, the uncertainty and obfcurity 
involving a treaty of that defcription, by enabling 
it to elude invcftigation, rendered it a document 
of wl^ich artifice might fpecioufly avail itfelf to an 
indefinite period 5 and the very myftery in which it 
was enveloped was calculated to favour its opera^ 
tion with the bulk of mankind, always difpofed to 
credulity with regard to objedts which they cannot fcQ 
diftinftly. 

Such was the Partition Treaty, faid to be concluded 
^t Pilnitz in Auguft 1791. By this treaty is not to 
\>c uoderftood the Declaration in favour of Louis 
XVIth, which was made at Pilnitz at the above period 
\>y the Emperor of Germany and the King of Pruffia, 
^nd which, far from being lecret, was openly and im- 
mediately avowed — but a fecret treaty for the fub- 
jei^ion and partition of France. This treaty may be 
confidered as fubfidiary to that of Pavia. Both are 
ilatcd to have the fame objeft ; but the one having, 
jn confequence of its grofs and perifliable texture, 
foon f^lcn imo decay, the other, being a mere incor- 
poreal eflence, continued long to furvive in the 
TCgions pf dclufion and imjpofture. What were the. 

exprefs 
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•exprefs articles of this treaty no Jacobin authority has 
deigned to communicate i but great Orators * and ^ 
eminent writers + have argued upon it with as mugh 
confidenee, as if it had been already bound up in their 
JDroit publigue de V Europe. Neither are we informed 
who were the precife parties to the engagement ; but 
every Power which has been, or is, or may be hpftile to 
Revolutionary France, muft be allowed to participate, 
of that honour. Great Britain h^ not been c|epnve4 
of her right on this occafion, any more than on thatof tbc^ 
treaty ot Pavia. But Lord GrenviUe, in his .<3ilp*tch to 
Lord Malmefbury, when the ktter was engaged in tbp 
negociation at Lifle, in June 1797, declared pofitivcly 
that " his Maj^fty was no party to any fugh treaty." 
Not content however with refcuing Great Britain from 
fuch an iniputation, his Lord (hip alfo fpontaneoufly 
faid, that the conclufion of any fecret treaty at Pilnitz* 
between the late Emperor and the Kin§ of Prulli^ 
was, " to yoy th€ fe^7/?, very doubtful m point gf 
** fact." Such an oblervation, proceeding from fuqb 
high authority, when there was no occafion to go far- 
ther than an exculpation of this Country, and when, 
with regard to the other Powers thus mentioned, n 
Britifti Minfter could not with propriety affert a n^-* 
gative, much more than countervails all the unfup- 
ported affert ions that have been made of the exiftence 
of fuch a treaty. It is impoffible to fuppofe that his 
Lordfhip would have committed himfelf and, indeed, 
the Britifti Government, fo far, if he had not been 
fully convinced that the report of the treaty was a 
fraudulent invention. If any doubt could ftill remaia. 
that the treaty of Pilnitz, like that of Pavia, is an 
' impofture, fuch doubt muft be entirely removed by th^ 
confideration that, during upwards of pight years, no 
one circumftance has trahfpired in proof of its t^xift* 
ence, although fpme of its fuppofed principal parties 
have, during the far greateft part of that time, b«?A 
at open variance. 

♦ Mt.ltQX. + Mr, Erfkinc. 
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It appears, then, that the allegation of Talleyrand, 
that " almoft all Europe had entered into a league for 
" the fubjeftion and difmemberment of France," de- 
rives no fupport from the treaties, of Pavia andPilnitz; 
treaties which, though clearly alluded to by that Mi- 
nifter, are too notoriously fpurious to be even men- 
tioned by him in his difpatches. The fabrication 
of fuch documents affords a ftrong prefumption 
againft the exiftence of the League, the belief of 
which they were intended to promote. Truth does 
not refort to foi^ery and inipofture — and the employ- 
ment of fuch means is fufEcient, not only to repel any 
charge, but to ftamp it with infamy. 

Jf, however, it could ftill be fuppofed that fuch a 
league was tjie real caufe of the War, and « the fource 
" of the evils which France has fuffered, and which 
*« have afflifted Europe," fome proof of its exift- 
ence muft furely be found in the Gorrefpondence, 
which took place between the French Government 
and the Court of Vienna, refpeding the differences 
between thofe Powers, and which was continued 
until a very Ihort time before the breaking out of the 
War. It cannot be imagined that France would fup-, 
prefs, on fuch an occafion, any complaint, which (he 
telt herfelf authorized to make, againft the condud of 
Aultria, or that (he would fail to ftate, in the ftrongeft 
manner, any ground of diffatisfadion or apprehen- 
fion, which either the real or the apparent views of 
that Power, could authorize her to bring forward. 
The violence and pertinacity with which (he urged her' 
complaints againft. not only the Court of Vienna, 
but almoft the vyhole of Europe, preclude the fuppo- 
iit.on that (he omitted any thing, which (he ciold, 
with the leaft colour of truth, make a fubieft of accu- 
lation Nor can it be argued that her ignorance of . 
ftichaleague precluded her mention of it at that time.' 
For the queftion rcfpe<as the motives by which (lie 
was impelled to declare War; and nothing of which 
Ih^was igmr^t could operate as ^ motive of her con, 
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duft. Befides'the report of the treaties o^ Pavui 
and Pilnitz had then been long circulated by her; 
the firft had been formally detailed in the Moniteury 
an official paper, and the mod violent inveOiives 
againft the latter, refounded daily from her Tribunes 
and her Clubs; and though (he had poflefled cer-r 
tain knowledge that fuch an alliance was formed, 
fhe was bound to make it a fubjeft of complaint, 
before (he -could make it a ground of hoftility. Ad- 
mitting the league, which (he now pleads in juftifi- 
cation of her attacks upon the Powers of Europe, to 
have really exiftcd, (he would not have been entitled, 
on that account, to declare War, without previoufljr 
endeavouring, by all means in her power, " con(ifteot 
*^ with dignity*," to obtain fatisfaAion and fecurity. It 
was incumbent upon her,according to the eilabli(hedla«r 
of Natioos, to (late her caufes of complaint, and to de- 
mand reparation, before (he could juftifiably appeal to 
arms. She was, by that law, undoubtedly the aggreflbr, 
if (he went to War on account of any injury, orfuppofed 
injury, for which (he did not previoufly endeavour to 
obtain fatisfadtion. For " as no uncertain preten(ions 
*^ ought to be made ufe of, fo neither (hould men im- 
** mediately feek redrefs by arms, but (incerely endea- 
*^ vour to compofe the difference, before they break 
** out into War-f." And " to take arms lawfully, it is 
^* neceflary that we have not only a juft caufe of com- 
^^ plaint, but that a reafonable fatisfa&ion has been 
*• denied us J. '• 

But, ftrange its it may appear, the Correfpondence 
in quedion does not contain the leaft notice of a league 
for the fubjcdion and difmemberment of France, al- 
though fuch a league is now alleged to have been the 
caufe of the War. There is not, throughout that 
Correfpondence, the ilighteft evidence to (liew that 
^ny perfon in France had the leaft fufpicion of fuch 
a projed. There is not even any reference to the' 

» Mr. Fox, ante p. •14, 
t Puffci^dorfF, B, 8. C. 6. S. 4- X Vatt^l. B, 3. C. 4- S. 51. 
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trettifs of Pavia and Pilnitz, although tbofe trea^ 
fits were then hot from the forge of Jacobin im- 
pofture, and were confidered as genuine by a great 
|)art of Europe. 

Was France, then, filent, with regard to cxifting 
injuries or apprehended dangers ? By no means. 
The correfpondence was, on her part, altogether ex- 
poftulatory. She accufed the Houfe of Auftria, and 
other Powers, of unjuft proceedings^ and of injurious 
defigns, though not of any attempt or intention to 
divide her territories, or to fubjeft her to a foreign 
joke. Her complaints and her demands, either of 
fiitis£2idiou or explanation, related folely to an cn^ 
couragemcnt faid to have been given by the Emperor 
and lome German Princes, to the Emigrant No- 
bility, in their plans for reftoring by force the ancient 
French Monaixhy ; — and to a Concert of Powers, 
which undoubtedly took place in confequence of the 
French Revolution, which was not difowned by thofc 
who were parties to it, and of which the objed was at 
no time alleged to extend further than the re- 
cftablifliment of the French King, in the full pof- 
iefiion of his former power. Although thefc com- 
plaints are now abandoned, in order to make way for 
tlic more weighty chaise of a projed for partition and 
difmemberment, and although France now eftabli'(hes» 
beyond all difpute, her own a^reflion, by afSgning as 
the caufe of her going to war, a league of which (he 
made no complaint, no remonftrance whatever before 
hoftilitics i it may, neverthelefs, be expedient to 
examine the grounds of thofe complaints which flic 
did make, in order to do full juftice to the quefl:ion 
refpedling the real orig'm of the war. 

As to the firft of thefc grounds of complaint, the 
nffembling of the Etnigrant Princes and Nobility of 
France, there is no doubt that thofe unfortunate exiles, 
the early viAims of a Revolution which has fince 
preyed upon every clafs and defcription of people, 
ibught the afliftan<:?c of Foreign Powers to enable 
them, in conjundioa with tbq Royalifts remaining 
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in Fraocc, to^ refcue their Sovereign aqd their counlrf 
from the hands of a defperate faftion. If, indeed, 
they had omitted any thing in their power for the 
Attainment of thi3 objed, they would have forfeited 
that hono«ir and that refpei^ability, which now (hed a 
luftre upon their misfortunes ; and , if their caufes 
and that of their King^ had been fupported by the 
Powers of Europe (which, as has been already proved, 
rnight have been done confiftentiy- with the laws of 
nations), the calamities which have affli<9:ed the 
world for the laft eight years, in all human pro- 
bability, would have been prevented, and millions 
of human beings, whofe blood has been (hed upon 
the fcafFold or in the field, would have dill been in 
cxiftcnce. But fo far froni Revolutionary France 
having any caufe to complain of the encouragement 
orfupport given to this much injured body of men — 
fo far was (he from having any ground for apprBlien(ion 
on their account-'— the greateft number of them, who, pre- 
vioufly to the wur, formed themfelves into corps, under 
the King's brothers and the Prince of Cond6, did not 
Ht any one time exceed 4700; a mighty force to fri^ten 
thirty millions of m^n dttermijwd to be free ! and it ap- 
pears from a report of the French Minifter for Foreign 
Affairs, in the month of OAober, 1791, that no com- 
^plaint was made againfl. the Emperor for affording 
them countenance, b\it, on the contrary, that this 
Monarch had iffued tht moft peremptory orders to 
prevent any Emigrant Affemblages in the Auftrian 
JMetherlands. For a time, incfced, they were per* 
mitted to affen^ble in the Electorate of Treves ;^ 
but a remonftrance having been made on that ac- 
count, both to the Eledlor and the Emperor him- 
fclf, in anfwer to the official communication m?rfo^ 
to the latter by the French Ambaffador at Vienna, 
Prince Kaunitz, in a letter to that Ambaffador, dated 
December 31, i79i> declared that the Eledor had 
fignified to his Imperial Majefty that he had adopted, 
refpefting the Emigrants, the^ fame principles andi 
regulations which had been put in force in the Auftrian 
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Low Countries*. And accordingly, in a paper en-, 
titled " Subftance of difpatches from M, Saintc 
" Croix, Minifter Plenipotentiary of France at 
** Treves," and communicated by order of the King 
to the National Aflembly, that Minifter declares that 
*< the difperfion was as real and as complete as the 
** Nation has defired and the King direded ;" — that 
" all hopes on the part of the Emigrants, of receiving 
*f fuccours from the moft confiderable Powers," wer^ 
" annihilated ;*' — that " arrangements had been made 
" to produce the removal of all bodies of French- 
^ men formed in the Elcdorate ;" — that " many of 
" them were already removed ;"-r-in Ihort, that " the 
" Emigrants were difperfed on all fides ;'* — that 
** they were upon their route by the moft frightful 
** roads, in fpite of the fnow ;" — that '* no ammu- 
•* nition or arms, no magazines of any kind remained 
** at their difpofal ;— and that if they had any can- 
** non they had been obliged to fell them. *' It alfo 
appears that the Prince of Conde, whofe corps, ac- 
cording to the moft e^caggerated accounts, did not 
exceed iioo mep,'Tiaving quitted Worms and retired 
to Eltenheim, was driven from this latter place upon 
the requijition of the Emperor to the Cardinal de 
Kohan, Such, indeed, was the condefcenfion of the 
above Monarch, fuch bis compliance with the re- 
quifitions of France, thfit he was reproached with 
purfuing, from afylum to afyluox, a Prince of the Houfe 
of Bourbon, who had efcaped from the poniard of 
affaffins, and who, forty years before, had fought 
glorioufly for Maria Therefa. Itis true M. Deleffart, 
in his above-mentioned ditpatch to M. Noailles, 
notices, in a ftile o£ complaint, an order which had 
been given by the Emperor to Marftial Bender, " to 
" march to the afEftancc of the Eledor of Treves, if 
** he (hould be attacked f." 3ut as the Empergr 

• Ann^al Regifter, 179a, part a, 209. 
"* \: t See ib. pag« »09, part a« 
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was certainly entitled to take precautions to fuccour 
the States of the Empire in cafe of attack, fuch a 
complaint was not only unjuft, but impertinent and 
<iomineering in the highell degree : particularly as it 
was accompanied with an acknowledgment, on the 
part of the French Minifter, that the order was made 
fubjeft to the exprcfs condition that the Eleftor of 
Treves (hould imitate the example which had been fet 
in the Low Countries refpefting the Emigrants ; and 
that " on the previous compliance with this condition 
" depended that afliftance which General Bender was 
** to afford to the Eleftor in cafe of an ulterior attack 
" by France." Thefc confiderations render a reference 
to the explanation, given on the fubjed of that order, 
by the Prince de Kaunitz unnecefTary, and they fully 
juftify the remark with which that explanation is ter- 
minated, that " there was no ground for requiring the 
** explanation, if the French Minifter had not been 
" ablolutely determined to ftart objeftions." 

It is not, however, to be fuppofed that theaflemblingof 
the Emigrants, cm: the conduft of the Emperor towards 
them, excited any real alarm in the minds of the French 
Revolutionifts ; loudly as the latter chofe to vent their 
complaints on the occafion. Not only did f©me Mem- 
bers of the National Affembly openly declare that emi- 
gration was lawful, that the Conftitution was impreg- 
nable, that millions of armed men had nothing to 
fear, and that there was not the fmalleft danger, but 
Briflbt himfclf acknowledged that he faw in the Emi- 
grants of Coblentz, only knights-errant, weak men who 
were duped by the Emperor*. And even the Members 
of the Diplomatic Committee exprefled the utmoft 
contempt for the Emigrant AfTociations, which they 
.defcribed as " foldiers of the Church and an Opera 
" fire-f-." Alfo the Minifter for foreign affairs, M. 
Montmorin, reported to the ,Aflembly, that ** in the 
** Belgic Provinces the Elmigrants were not permitted 
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^ to aflerablc; that the Government of Bruflcls liad 
•• redoubled its precautions, that it might not afTorda 
"♦ pretext toconfider^ as hoftilc to France, the hofpitality 
•* afforded them; that even at Coblentz they were 
" without arms." 

But difperfed and defpifed as the Emigrants were, 
they ftill afforded a pretext for immenfe miljtary pre- 
parations on the part of France. To face thefe wan- 
dering kni^hts-crrant, thefe foldiers of the Church, to 
put out this Opera fire, 240 battalions and 440 fqua- 
drons, with artillery for 200,000 men, were aflembled 
on the borders of France, and lna]B[azine8 fuAcient for 
200,000 men and 22,000 horfes for fix months, were col- 
lected. To employ fuch a force againft the whole body 
of Emigrants, if they had been marfhalled in battle 
array on the French frontiers, would have been 
•* to break a butterfly upon the wheel.'* It cannot 
be faid that thefe preparations were either required or 
warranted by any fymptom of hoftility in the do- 
minions of the Emperor, whofe military force in the 
Netherlands did not exceed the ordinary Peace efta.* 
bli(hment, and, indeed, was not,' when the War broke 
put, in a ftate of readinefs to defend thofe provinces. 

It is plain, therefore, that the encobragement afforded 
by the Emperor to the unfortunate and perfecuted 
fugitives from France, inftead of being a c^ufc of tht 
War, Of even a juft ground of compkint to the new 
French Government, fcarcely amounted to a complin 
ancc with thofe claims on hofpitality, which are jxbftly 
confidered as facred, particularly among civilized na- 
tions. While on the other hand the imnienfe hoftile 
preparations of France, unauthorized as they were by 
uny real or even apparent danger, nny, by any aftual 
alarm, and burdenfome as they mud have been to a 
country, which was flated to have been principally in- 
debted to a deficiency of finances for it3 fknguinary 
Revolution, unequivocally indicated a fixed detemii'- 
nation for War. Confidering,, indeed, the internal 
fituation of France, the mere circumflance of making 
fuch immenfe preparations rendered War on her part 
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inevitable. The inaflivity of fuch a force would hav^ 
been fraught with the utmoft danger to the newly con- 
ftituted Powers. M. Roland, the Minifter for flic 
interior, is dated to have faid on that occafion, " Peace 
" is out of the queftion, we have 300,000 men in arms 
•* we mull make them march as fall as their legs will 
** carry them, or they will return and cut our throats " 
*rhus, it aj^ars, that the French Rulers, when they 
made hoftile preparations, which were not at aB 
wanted for the defence of the Country, and for which 
they liad not even a plaufible pretext, pafled the Ru- 
bicon, and,' in efFeft, plunged Europe in a War, the 
mofl bloody and deftruftive that is recorded in the 
hiftory of the world. 

But the complaint mofl: infifted upon by the French 
Gorvernment, in its correfpondence with the Court of 
Vienna, refpefled the Concert which had been formed 
between feveral European Powers, in tonfequence of 
the French Revolution. This is a much more impor* 
tant confideration than the affembling of the Emi-. 
grants, not only becaufe it is ftill perfifted in by the 
advocates of France, as the real caufe of the war, but 
becaufe it is infidioufly confounded with the pretended 
league for the fubjection and difmemberment of 
France, of which no evidence whatever has been pro- 
duced. 

The exiftence of a Concert of Powers, far {toror 
l^eing denied, was made a fubject of expreis commu- 
nication by the Emperor himfelf, and the remoa- 
llrances of the French Miuiftcrs, on the fubject, were 
actually founded upon that communication. In an 
c(£cial letter of Prince Kaunitz to the French Am- 
baflador at Vienna, dated December 21, 1791, and 
cpmn^unicated by a Royal Meflage to the National 
Affembly December 31, 1791, his Imperial Majefty, 
after alluding to the unfettled and agitated ftate of 
Fnmce, declared hts apprehenfioas left, in fpite of tlie> 
King*s intentions, the tranquillity of neighbouring 
States, andparticularly of the Electorate of Treves, might 
be difturbed by acts of violence j^ and his Majefty 
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further exprefled an ardent defire for *' the prevention 
" of this, extremity, and of the infallible confe- 
*' )quences which it would produce, as well on the 
" part of the Chief, and the States of the German 
** Empire, as of other Sovereigns, vAxo have united in 
•' Concert for the niaintenajice of the public tran-r 
*' quillity^ and thefafety and honour of Crow?is*.** 

As the Concert which is here openly avowed is the 
only remaining topic which France made a fubject of 
complaint, in her expoftulatory communications with 
the Court of Vienna, the controverfy is now brought 
to this fingle queftion— did that Concert afford to the 
former Rower a juftifiable caufeofwar ? If it did not, it 
neceffarily follows .that (he was the ^greffor, by her com- 
mencement of hoftilities. It will not be denied that 
a Contert really formed for the maintenance of* the 
public tranquillity, and the fafety and honour of 
Crowns, far from affording any juft ground for com- 
plaint to other Powers, is perfedly defenfible; and 
that a ftate, in taking offence at fuch a Concert, would 
only prove its neceffity, by evincing a difpofition un- 
favourable to the public tranquillity and fafety. It is 
neceffary, therefore, to enquire whether the Concert 
complained of was fincerely and honeftly formed, for 
the fake of the objefts which it profeffed to have in 
view, or whether it was direded, under the cover of 
fuch profeffions, to objeAs of an injurious nature. 

The voluntary, frank, and open avowal of the exift- 
ence of a Concert of Powers, which is contained in 
the above mentioned letter of Prince Kaunitz, cer- 
tainly affords a ftrong prefumption that it had no 
other objeft, than is exprefsly affigned to it in that 
letter; for otherwife an acknowledgment of its exift- 
cnce might have led to a difcovery of its real ten- 
dency. Parties who confederate for a purpofe they 
wi(h to conceal, are cautious not to divulge their 
connedion. But if, notwilhftanding this prefump- 

• See Ann. Reg. for 179a. Part II. p. 309. 
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tioh^ isok^ ttztons extfled to indute tke fuppdStiofi 
that the Concert, inftesld of aiming at tranquillity, 
was dircded to hoftiiityj that inftead of having for its 
objeft the fafety and honoilr of Crownsj it fought f«^ 
moleft and endanger France^ fuch reafons mu(t* 
doubtlefs appear, in their full force, in the corref* 
pondence which took place upon the fubjeA i and in 
which, as has been already obferved, (he was bound 
to ftate, diftinftly and fully, her caufes of complaint^ 
and to bring forward a fpeciiic demand of (atisfadiion, 
before (he could be entitled to make an appeal to 
arms. But nothing appears, throughout the whole of 
that correfpondence, which (hews that the parties to^ 
the Concert were aftua^ted, or even fufpcfted of being 
iS, by any other views than thofe which they avowe'd/. 
In confequence of the official letter from the Prince ^ 
of Kaunitz, M. De Leilart, Minifter for 'foreign af- 
fairs at Paris, fent inftruftions to M. Noailles, Am- 
baffador from France at' the Court of Vienna, direft- 
ing him to obtain explanations refpcdlingthe Concer-t of 
Powers, aiid particularly as to the meaning of the above 
expreffion, ** the fafety and honour of Crowns.** But 
even in thefe inftru6tions, in which tlie declaration 
that gave occafion to them, and which contained the 
avowal of the Concert, was reprelented as •' unex- 
pectedj"* nothing more than general expreffions of 
uneafinefs and apprehenfion are employed in reference 
to the " article of the note,*' by which the Con- 
cert of Sovereigns was made known, and the perufal 
of which, it was faid, had produced " the great- 
** eft number of refleftions, and left the deepe(t 
•* impretSon.** It was intimated that the wbrds 
*' the Sovereigns who have united in Concert for the 
" maintenance of public tranquillity, and the fafety 
•* and honour of Crowns," were " conceived to be 
** an index to a league formed without the knowledge 
** of, and, perhaps, againft France;'' and that thofe 
words had added a great degree of ftrength to a pre- 
vious apprehenCon— --that ". there did indeed exift a 
** combination between the principal Powers of Eu- 
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" rope for th^ purpofe of producing,, fame chaxige tif 
/' the French Conftitution'*— that^ " thofe Powers 
.*'^ entertained a defign of eftablifbing a Congrefs for 
•'^the difcujion of that objea"~and that '^ unit- 
" ing their power and their means, they would 
." cndeavonr to force the King and the Nation to 
" accept thofe la\ys which they might make*/* 
In fuch vague and general terms did the 
French Minifter cxprefs the alarm occafioned by an 
" unexpected declaration," which he faid " wascon- 
" ceived to convey a degree of menace in its tone;,'* 
and of which it was the purport of his inftruftions 
to complain, and to require an explanation. No 
hint as to any project of ambition, fubjection, or 
difmemberment — no notice of tii.e treaty of Pavia and 
Pilnitz, which had been in circulation for months;, 
although, if fuch treaties, or fuch projects' had been 
.fuppofed to exift, the inducement to bring them for- 
ward, when an achuil Concert of Fawers was com- 
plained of, would have been irrefiftible. Iri (hort, all 
the dread which was entertained refpccting the views 
of foreign Powers, and which had received a great ac- 
ceflion of ftrength from a formal, and, as it was con- 
ceived, a menacing notification of a Concert between 
thofe Powers, was confined to an " apprehenfion that 
" there did exift a combination" — for what ? for the 
invafion, reduction, and difmemberment of France ? 
No 4 merely " for the purpofe of producing fome 
" change in her Conjlitution'' An expreffion which, 
when tranflated from Revolutionary language, means 
, nothing elfe than ian exchange of that " ftate of 
" anarchy by which'* (as M. de la Fayette had ac- 
knowledecd) " France was opprefled," and which 
could i^ot but endanger other countries, for a ftate 
more compatible with general fecurity, as well as with 
the good order of France herfelf. 

The rempnftrance made by the French Ambaffador 
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at Vienna, In purfuance of his inftructions, produced 
a very copious explanation from the Prince of Kau» 
nitz, which (hall be duly confidered. But it may firft 
be proper to trace the further progrefs of tlje corref* 
pondence, on the part of France, relative to the Con- 
cert, which is ftill confidered by fome perfons as th^. 
real caufe of the war. If that really was the cafe, it 
muft be prefumed that the complaints of France be- 
came more ferious and more explicit as fhe approached, 
nearer to that crifis, when (he was induced (whether 
juftly or not) by fuch aprovocatioi^to refort to hoftillties. 
But the very reverfe of this took place. In all the fub-* 
fequent notes and other communications from France, 
the Concert of Powers, was not even made the ground 
of any diftinct or fpecific charge, and it was noticed 
in terms (lill more vague and general than thofe, which 
had beeh ufed in the firft expoftulation upon the 
fubject ; while the explanations which were given bjp 
the Imperial Minifter, refpecting the objects of that 
Concert, were not challenged as falfe or infincere. The 
French Ambaflfador at Vienna, in a note addreflTed to 
the Imperial Minifters, dated March ii, 1792, al- 
luding exprefsiy to the explanations given by the 
Prince of Kaunitz, merely fays, ** His Majefty 
'* cannot behold without uneafinefs a confederacy, the 
" object of which appears to give juft caufe of 
" alarm ;"and upon this weak and vapid declaratton the 
JCing is made to demand of the Emperor, " to abandoa 
" tliat Confederacy." In a letter from M. Da- 
mourier, (the Jacobin Minifter for foreign affairs, 
brought into office by Briffot,) to M. Noailles, dated 
March 19, 1792, the intereft and alarm excited by 
the Concert, inftead of rifing, as the war, of which it 
was the pretended caufe, approached nearer, feems to 
have confiderably fubfided. In that letter it is faid, 
." the Concert of Powers is evidently directed againft 
" him" (the King) — to any but Jacobin optics the re- 
verfe of this muft be evident*—'" this Concert,'' prq- 
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cecds M. Dumourier, " can hardly cxift beyond the 
•' prefent moment :"-^thcn, furely, it could not alarm 
a ftout-hearted Jacobin — but the reafon affigned for 
the impoffibility of its exiftence beyond the exifting 
moment is curious^ particularly in fuch a mouth, 
•* becaufe it ftrikes at the root of order and 
« found policy.*' The conclufion, in regard to this 
moft formidable Concert, is thus ftated — " as to the^ 
•• Concert of Powers, as it has only one objed, which 
•* will no longer exift, as it is a political Monfter, it 
•* will deftroy itfelf, and there will remain only the 
^ means of better fecuring the peace of Europe,'* 
* Enigmatical as all this may appear, one thing is ex^ 
tremely obvious, that the Concert of Powers, far' 
from producing a neceffity, did not even afford a pre^ 
tence for war. In a fubfequent difpatch from M. Du- 
mourier to M. de Noaiiles, dated March 27, the 
French Minifter feems further than ever from being 
able to fix any charge upon the conduft of other 
Powers, or to allege any fpecific complaint againft 
the union they had formed. But to fupply that defeft 
he obliquely cenfares their union by means of a gene- 
ral and abftraft obfervation. ** A league,'* fays he, 
•* formed againft us, muft be intended for the purpofe 
•* of dividing our fpoils.'* This, however, is not a 
fubftantive proportion, but an inference from premifes 
which the reader will hardly be willing to admit j for 
(fays M. Dumourier) *' if we are plunged in anarchy we 
^' cannot be formidable to foreign Powers*.*' Both 
J'eafon and direful experience too fully refute this af- 
fertion, to render any expofure of its fallacy neceflary. 
The premifes in this notable fpecimen of Jacobin 
logic being falfe, both in theory and in fact, the in-' 
fo^rence, which is rather infinuated than direftly ftated, 
that the Concert w^'^ formed to divide the fpoils of 
France^ falls of courfe to the ground. Can a better 
proof be wanted of the "Impoffibility to arraign, with 
ahy effect, the Concert of Powers, than this faint andt 
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diftant kind of attack ? Even Jacobin ingenuity could 
aflail it with no better weapon thanr a metaphoricii 
conclufion, obliquely deduced from a propofitioin no^ 
torioufly fisilfe, and egr^ioully abfurd. 

France is not, however, the lefs peremptory in her 
demands becaufe (he can exhibit no caufe for com- 
plaint. " If the fucceflbr of Leopold" (continue* 
M. Dumourier), " be willing to obferve his treatieii 
•* with France, he mud, without hefitation, break 
** off thofe which he has made unknown to her, and 
" with hoftile intentions againft her.** That is, in 
more intelligible language, although the Concert 
which has been formed cannot be proved to afford 
any juft caufe of complaint or apprehenfibn — although 
it can hardly exift beyond the prefent moment, and 
muft indeed deftroy itfelf— it muft, however, juft, 
however prudent and neceflary, be diflblved, or Francf 
will make it a pretext for lighting up the flames of 
War. Such a menace is clearly implied in the abov^ 
difpatch) and it was (b underftood by the Ambaffador 
to whom that difpatch was addreffed ; for that Am^ 
baffador, in a letter to the French Minifter for Foreiga 
Affairs, dated April 5, 1792, reprefents Irimfelf a$ 
having fignified to M. Cobentzel, the Auftrian Vice 
Chancellor, that he had a pofitive order to demand a dc- ^ 
claration, by which the Court of Vienna (bould re^ 
nounce her armaments and the coalition^ or to mak^ 
known, in default thereof, that the King would con- 
fider himfolf a$ in a State of War with Auftria. No 
other reafons were affigned to Count Cobentzel, to 
juftify this determination, than the general obleryatioa 
that " fo many precautions*' (alludinjg %o fome rein«- 
forcements fent to the Brifgaw, while the Auftrian 
Netherlands were almoft uncovered) "/i//er the Concert 
" which teas known to us^ juftified our alarms." The 
Ambaffador further reports, ** that he infifted efpecially 
upon the ceffation of this Concj^rt/' But although Couot 
Cobentzel refufed to iaccede to fych ^ r^quifition, de- 
claring that *^ his Matter could not withdraw himfelt 
^^ bwt with other Courts, and that bis Con$:ert woulg 
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" continue to have the fame objeft till what remained 
'* to-be fettled Vith France was brought to a con- 
" clufion;" ftill M. de Noailles concludes his re- 
port of the interview with a mod important Declara-* 
tion — " According to all my notions, the Court of 
" Vienna has adopted a plan purely Defensive, 
" notwithftanding the inftances of the Court of Berlin 
" for the adoption of another*." 

Two days after the date of the laft-mentioned dif- 
patch, M. de Noailles wrote another letter to M. 
Dumourier; but he there merely dated that the Vice 
Chancellor Cobentzel had, in anfwer to the foregoing \ 
rcquifitions, alluded to a former note, to which the 
Imperial Court adhered. This feeips to have been 
the laft communication between the two Courts, pre* 
vioufly to the War ; and it appears, from the whole cor- 
refpondence which took place, that no charge was 
urged by France againft the Concert of Powers, which 
could in any refpeft iuftify her in making it a caufc 
for War. The like obfervation has been Ihewn 
to apply to -her complaints of the proteftion and en- 
couragement, faid to have been afforded to the emi- 
grants, and of the warlike preparations of the Em- 
peror. Complaints fo notorioufly at variance with 
fafts, that their being affigned (together with the 
Concert of Powers) as her pretexts for going to War, 
indifputably proved, on her part, an abfolute and in- 
vincible determination for hoftilities. Even the French 
Ambaflador himfelf has, as we have feen, bornQ 
teftimony to the aggreffion of France; by declaring, 
in his concluding report, that, in his opiaion, 
-" The Court of Vienna had adopted a Plan 
" PURELY DKFENSiVE," uotwithftanding the in- 
ftances of the Court . of Berlin for the adoption of 
anot!}cr. ^ 

This opinion was equally juft with regard to both 
• Courts: for the King of Pruffia (ftrange as it may 
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reem to thole who confider the prefent politics 'of 
the Pruffian Court), and alfo the S\^edifti Mqaarch, 
had a ftrong fcnfc of the dangers which im- 
pended over all Monarchs, in confequence of the 
French Revolution ; and they were difpofed to repel , 
-at once thofe dangers, inftead of allowing them to be- 
come too formidable to be vanquifhed. The invin- 
cibly pacific difpofition of the Emperor of Germany, . 
unfortunately for -mankind, . reftraincd the ardour of 
•thofe Princes : a ciroumftance which ga^e him a freih 
title to the forbearance of the National Affembly. 
Nevertlielefs, on the 20th of April,' 1792, that Affera- 
Wy pafled a Decree of War againit the King of Hun- 
;gary and Bohemia.. And although, in that. Decree, 
one of the principal reafons affigned for fo violent a . 
meafure was, that the King had excited, formed, and 
-refufed to renounce the Concert of Powers, no other 
accufation was advanceH againfl: that Concert than the 
general one, that it was " formed againfl: the indepen- 
/' d^nce and fecurity of *the French Nation." 'jjThefc 
l¥ords muft find their explanation in the corfelpon- 
^eRce that had previouily taken place; and there it 
will appear that they are as devoid of truth as they are 
defliitute of precifion. 

It ftiould not efcape notice, that in a formal artd 
official application, made by the French charge des . 
affaires at Turin^ on the 28th of March^ 1 792, for the 
purpofe of obtaining a categorical explanation of his 
Sardinian Majefty's intentions, not one word, is men- 
tioned of this fonnidable Concert, which was about to 
involve Europe in the horrors of War; although it 
-could not be doubted that his Sardinian Majefliy was 
a party to it, and although he had aftually appeared 
as a party to the pretended treaty of Pavia. Such was 
the r^al importance attached to this Concert ! — fuch 
was the anxiety which it excited ! 

If further evidence were wanting to prove tliat the 
reafons. affigned for the War, by the French Cojuncils, 
were fraudulent pretexts to cover their own unjuil and 
ambitious projefts, and that thofe Councils, while they 
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ilTefted the uf mod altrm on account of the Concert. ^ 
of Powers, were firmly convinced that the views of 
the Cabinet of Vienna were entirely pacific, the tefti- 
mony of M. De LeJJart ^the late Minift^r for Foreign 
Affairs) would be conclufive on thefe points. That 
Minifter^ being under accufation, (^ very common eaft 
with French Revolutionary Minifters), and being impri- 
foneiil at Orleans, addreiled a private and confidentiai 
letter toM. Necker, dated July 8, 1792 ; in which letter, 
alluding to the documents on which be confidently 
refled his defence, he faye that thofc documents 4ffbrde4^ 
demonftration that ^* the Foreign Courts were no( 
^^ difpofed for War, and contained inefn^ble pfoof 
^* (preuye (ans rcplique) that it was France who 
^* provoked the Wjr, who had commenced it, who 
^* let all Europe againft her." Thefe documents 
were neyer produced j iot M. 2)^ Lejhrt^ inflead of 
being brought to his trial, was butchered in a maflacre 
at Yerfaijles. But his defcription of their effeft muil 
be confidered as juft, fince he cquld have no intereft 
in giving a falfe ftatement to a foreigner, who, though 
once Minifter himfelf, had no longer any connexion 
with the affair^ of {^'rance, and who lived privately 11^ 
another country. 

Hitherto the enquiry has been purfued in 4 
planner jthe moft favourable to France. Only her 
own documents, her owp allegations, have beeq 
confidered j and it thencp appears, that (he cofi^- 
menced the War, without advancing any charge, 
or afEgning aqy reafon, which ^ould, ofi the facq 
pf it^ juftjfy fuch an extremity. For her conr 
demnation, and iot the exculpation of the Auftrian 
Government, the firft objeft of her fury, nothing more 
can be neceffary : but in order to dp full juftice to the 
fcaufe, in the defence of which, as well as to repe| 
an actual attack, that Government was obliged to 
flraw the fword, as well as to place the atrocity of 

}he French Revolutiotiifts in a juft light, it is necefr 
ary to exaoiine the real caufes and the objeAs of that 
Concert of f owers, in which his Imperial Majcfty was 
fertainly a leading party. 
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Tbe ml motires which induced the Powers of £ih 
rope to form that union^ which was the fubjef): of dif* 
caffion, and the pretence for War» were unfolded ia 
the official communications that were made by the 
Auftrian Minifters to tbofe of France. And although^ 
in the firft in(fance» the explanations given by the 
Court of Vienna were not entitled to be confiderod as 
evidence in favour of that Court, yet as thofe ex^ 
planaticms were received without contradiftion, and of 
course were tacitly admitted by the other party, to 
i¥hofe chaige they formed an anfwcr, they thereby 
certainly beomie very good evidence. They will ac- 
quire great additional weight if they be found to 
correfpood with circuml^ances which were known t^ 
cxi&. at the time^ or wh^ch have fince tranfpired. But 
their fwoe will be irriuible if they appear to be con- 
firmed by the exprefs admiOons of France herfclC 
{t has already appeared that the French Minifter, at 
Vienna, was inftrufted by M. De Leflart to demand 
an explanation refpei^ing the meaning of the expref- 
fioo> contained in a previous official letter of the 
jPrince of Kaunitz, ** the Sovereigns combined for the 
&fety and honour of Crowns." The language of. the 
Aulic and State Chancellor (the Prince of IQaunitz) was, 
)hdeed» more comprebenfive ^ for he dated the dbjefts 
of the union to be the maintenance of the public (ran- 
gm'Uitjfy as well ^ as the fafety and honour of 
Crotvnsp Whether the onii/fion of the firll of thcfi? 
pbje^s^ by M. tit Leflart, was cafual or defigned, it 
0)ou]d not be forgotten that both appeared in th<j 
original notification of the Concert of Powers^ Ji^ 
reply to the above demand of explanation^ the Prince 
of Kanuitz fumilhed the Imperial Minifter at Pam 
with a very copious inftruftion (as has been already 
pbfcrved*), for the information of the French Court^ 
^ontaiii^ng ^ franl^ and open exhibition of the cauie^ 
^hich had led to the combination of SovereignS'^r? 
pf the pbjeAs which that combination originally hac| 



in View — ^and of the change which had taken place in 
thofe objeAs, as circumftances had occurred to rendct 
fuch a change neceflary. 

From this important explanatory con>municat!Oii 
it appears, that the Concert of Powers took its rife, 
at the fuggeftion of the Emperor, frdm the arreft and 
detention of Louis XVIth and his family, after their 
unfortunate attempt to efcape to Varennes, when, as 
it is forcibly expreffed by -the Prince of 'Kauntiz, 
" France exhibited to Europe the fpedacle of a lawful 
** King forced by atrocious violence to flee," and 
ivhen ** he and his family were flopped and detained 
** prifoners by his fubjeds, it then did concern 
" the brother-in-law, and the Ally of the King, to invite 
** the other Powers of Europe to join with him in a de- 
** claration to France, purporting that the Sovereigns 
•* of Europe viewed the caufe of his mofl Chriflian 
** Majefly as their own— ^that they demanded liberty, 
** inviolability, and due refped for him ' and his 
** family— that they would avenge any further violence 
** againfl thofe Royal Perfonages-^that they would 
" not acknowledge, as conftitutional laws in France, 
" any but thofe which Ihould have the voluntary 
** acquiefcence of the King, enjoying perfeft liberty — • 
** and that, if thefe demands were not complied 
** with, they would, in concert, employ all the means 
*' in their reach to put a flop to the fcandalous ufurp- 
" ation of power, which, bore the appearance of an 
*• open rebellion, and which, from the danger of the ex- 
" ample, it concerned all the Governments of Europe 
•* to reprefs*.'* 

This Declaration was propofed by the Emperor in a 
circular letter ifTued from Padua, on the 6th of July, 
1 791, to be adopted as the bafis of a general Con- 
cert. It was fimilarr in effeft, to the Declaration 
which the Emperor and the King of Pruflia, at an in- 
terview between thofe Sovereigns at Pilnitz in the 
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fbJIowing month, made to the Count d'Artois, and 
which has been confounded with the fpurious treaty 
of Pilnitz. It was alfo conformable in principle with 
the Declaration of Mantua; both having for their 6b- 
jedt the deliverance of the King from captivity : but 
the(e tranfadlions differ in the following uneflential 
rcfpeAs — ^The Declaration of Mantua announced 
privately to the Count d'Artois that a powerful. Co- 
alition was forming for the relief of the King; that of 
Padua was only a propofal to other Powers to interfere! 
in bis behalf — the former related to a concert which was 
projedled at the exprefs defire of his Majefty, and in 
purfuance of a plan of joint co-operation which he had 
communicated, which Concert appears to have been 
abandoned on his change of plans, when he refolved to 
attempt his efcape by flight; the latter feems to 
have been made without his aftual privity, though, 
from the previous communication of his fentimenis 
and wijhesy his acquiefcence was certain-— the former 
remained a fecrct for yeaVs after the war ; the latter was 
publicly divulged before hoftilities took place, 

.The Prince of Kaunitz, on notifying the Declaration 
of Padua, juftly maintained that it was fully fanftioned ^ 
by the moft facred principles of the law of Nations : 
a dodtrine which^ in the ftronger cafe of the Declaration^ 
of Mantua, refts, as we have feen, upon good authority, 
and which has been confirmed by Mr. Fox himfelf** 

A Defenfiye Alliance is alfo Hated by the Prince of 
Kaunitz tu have been formed in July 1791, between 
the Courts of Vienna and Berlin, upon the principle 
of the Declaration of Padua. 

But before the Concert which it was propofed to 
eftablilh could JDe confolidatcd, the French King ac- 
cepted the new Conflitution, and was reilored to a 
femblance of liberty. The Emperor inftantly feized 
the opportunity afforded by this apparently favourable 
change, although he had not; much confidence in its 
refuit, to propole to the Powers whom he had invited 
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to Form a Concert, to fufpend their defigns, and to 
wait the refult of the experiment, which the French 
King had determined to make of the new Conftitution. 
But as that refult was extremely doubtful ; as the new. 
appearances which had been exhibited could not 
^ difpel the apprehenfions which preceding eveiifi 
^ did but too well juflify ;" as there was ftill reafon to 
fear that ** the French nation would be plunged in 
^ the moft dreadful evil that can befal a great State-^ 
^ popular anarchy ;" and as that evil was alio ** the 
** moft infedious towards other nations ^^" it was only 
propofed to fufpend^ and not diffolve^ the Concert, 
which had been projeded with a view to all thefe con- 
fiderations. From that time (it is dated) the Concert 
of Powers " only eventually exifted on account of the 
** apprehenfions which it was natural to entertain in 
" confequence of the Revolution," and of the dan- 
gers with which that Revolution menaced every 
civilized State. It ceafed to have for its objeft 
an adlivc interference in behalf of the French 
King ; it was merely " a Concert of paffive obfcrva- 
** tioni'* it was a precautionary alliance, founded in a 
fenfe of impending and common dangers; and it 
3was intended to remain dormant, unlefs the ap- 
prehenfion of thofe dangers (hould be realized. 

If the dangers which were apprehended from the 
French Revolution had been imaginary, ftill the Con- 
cert of Powers would have afforded to France no juft 
caufe for offence, fince, in that cafe, it would have 
been but nugatory. Being direded to general tranquil- 
lity and fecurity, France would have bad nothing to fear 
from it, unlefs (he difturbed that tranquillity, or fought 
to invade that fecurity. States have, at all times, ^ 
right to render the bulwarks of their common fafety 
as flrong as pofTiblci and the prefervative fyflem, 
denominated the balance of power, 13 founded upon 
this very principle. 

♦ See Explanation •f the Concert of Ppwcfs by thj? Prince of Kfiuniti, 
-Ann. Reg. ibid, page a;i. • \ 



But it is impoffible to contend that the French Re* 
Tolution was not a juft caufe of the moft lively alarm 
to other countries. The conneftion, which unites the 
different States of Europe in one body politic, is fo 
powerful, and the mutual dependance of thofe States 
is fo intimate — they are fo fimilar in their origin, fo 
uniform in their manners, habits, and fundamental 
principles of religion, morals, and government, that 
m, revolution which tends to difturb and unfettle any 
one of them, in all its focial relations, cannot fail to 
agitate, difquiet, and endanger all the reft. This was 
more particularly true with regard to the French Re- 
volution, both on account of the great preponderance 
of France in the fyftem of Europe, and of the direft 
and obvious tendency of that Revolution to operate 
externally, and to extend its influence to other coun* 
tries. How could neighbouring nations behold, with- 
out terror, a Revolution, which the French Minifter 
himfelf(M.De Leffart) in the very aft of demanding an 
jcxplanation, refpefting the new combination of 
Sovereigns for their mutual fafety, defcribed as " one 
" of the greateft Revdutions that ever happened,** 
and one which, " in its eiTcntial charafteriftic, wrought 
*' with an extreme rapidity ;*' adding, that " it was 
** ittipoffible that fuch oppofition, and fach effefts, 
^ fuch innovations and fqch difafters, fhould fail, of 
" producing long agitations*/' Who can deny that 
all the European Stattfs had an intereft in fuch a Revo- 
lution, and a right, not only to watch- it with appre- 
henfive vigilance, but individually and colleftively to 
adopt every poflible precaution to preferve themfelves 
from its contagious influence. But the above men^ 
tioned Minifter went ftill further jn his conceffion^. 
He exprefsly recognized the intereft of all Sovereigns 
of Europe in the caufe of the King of France and of 
the Royalift party. " There was," (he admits) 
" without doubt, an epoch" (before the King's ac-, 
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ccptancc of the Conftitution) .« in which their caufe'* 
(that of the Emigrants) '^connected wiih that of the 
•* Kifzgj might have excited the intereft of Sovereigns, 
" and more particularly of the Emperor*." If this 
intereft exifted at the above epoch, the Concert of 
Sovereigns which was then formed, had an additional 
Aground of juftification, beildes the common principle 
^already noticed) of the law of Nations, which "when 
•* two parties divide a State," permits a foreign Power 
to interfere " to fupport the party which is friendly, and 
^ to oppofe that which is hoftile to its interefts" — 
And as that intereft was, at moft, hut fiifpejided by the 
JCing's acceptance of the Conftitution ; as it might re* 
turn, with increafed weight, by the failure of that Con- 
ftitution to proteft the caufe and the perfon of the 
King; and as the event has proved that the apprehen- 
Con of fucb arefult was but too well founded; it follows, 
that in fufpending only, and in refiifing to diffolve the 
Concert, the Sovereigns, who werc thus united^ a(5led in 
conformity with the dictates both of prudence and 
juftice. 

It appears, however, that not only the moft noto- 
rious dangers, but even the admiflions of France her- 
felf, fujly auiliorized the Prince of Kaunitz, in his 
explanatory inftruclions to alFcrt, that " there nevef 
•• did exift a motive of alarm, dnd a general Concert, 
" more juft, more urgent, and more eflential to the 
" tranquillity of Europe-f-." Nor ftiould it be for- 
gotten that the grounds of that alarm, and the necef- 
jity of fuch a Concert, were greatly ftrengthened by the 
immenfe warlike preparations which France was. mak- 
ing, under the direftion of that violent Republican 
party, whofe afcendancy, as the Aulic and State Chaixr 
CjeUor obferves, was ** vievCed with dread by all who 
•* had the good of France/' (and, he might have added, 
#f Europe) "at heart/' and who had "induced the 

* • Sec M. De Le (fart* s Inftru 61 ions to M. dc Noailles, Ann.-Reg* 
for 179a, P. II.. page .214. Vattel ante p. ♦lo. 
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*• Government to lavifli the public revenue, infuf* 
** ficient as it was for the current expences, and tlie 
•* fupport of the credit of the State, in a War Efta- 
** bliftiment of 150,000 men, under the pretext of 
** making head againft about 4000, whom the emi- 
** grants had aflembled, but whom they did no longct 
** aflemble in Germany*/' 

To this fliould be added the ferious and juft appre- 
henfion which, as the Aulic Chancellor further ob- 
ferves, " Foreign Powers entertained on account of the 
** dark, yet detefted projefts" of that party, « of fe- 
•* ducing other nations to anarchy and revolt,*' of 
which he mentions, as one inftance, " their protefting 
** and fupporting the new confpiracy of a revolt, which 
'** had lately been difcovered in the Low Countries, 
•* and of which it was known, beyond the pofebility 
** of a doubt, that the focus exifted at Douay, and 
** that the whole fcheme was founded on the 
^ aflurances of afliftance from the Republican party ia 
•* France.f 

• Ann. Reg. for 1792, P. II. page %%^, 
+ The endeavours of the Republican garty in France to ftir up 
the people of other Nations to revolt againft their Governments, 
have no where affiimed more adlivity, or produced a greater fcnfation, 
than in this country. In the years 1791 and 1792 a moft fympa- 
thetic correfpondence took place between the French and . Englilh 
patriotic chibs. Some parts of that correfpondence are detailed in 
tlic Annual Regifter for 179a, Part 2d ; the perufal of which 
is well calculated to convey a juft idea of the extreme danger to 
which all Goveroinents were expofed by the feduilive principles, 
the artful machinations, and the indefatigable adlvity of the French 
Rcvolutlonifts. In an Addrefs (figned Jolm Cartwright, Chairman) 
from the Society for Conftitutional Information at Lpndon, to 
** tiic Friends of the Conftituiion, commonly called Jacobins^^* at 
Paris, after many Revolutionary effufions^ the French Jacobins are 
told that they have no means of defence equal to that of eftablifli* 
ing iht general freedom of Europe \ and the Englifti Jacobins molt 
heartily wifti their brethren ** fucccfs** in this^^«^rtf/caufe;" and in 
faying this, they declare their Relief that they ^^ utter the *voice of 
mil/ions.^* A congenial fentiment, avowed by authority in the Na- 
tional Aflembly m the fame year, proves that the chief promoters 
of the French Revolution had originally in view the fubver^on of 
all exifting Governments. In ? formal Report to that AiT^mblj 
the Reporter concluded by faying—** It is to you that future age^ 
'* that the univerfe will be indebted for beholding the yoke of error, 
*' defpotifm, fuperftition, and ignorance broken by all men, who, 
*' tired like, us, of.the 4^bafcment and inertnefs into which th« 
*' people had fall^^ fliall ^rtnthilatc e'veryfpecief of tyranny*** 

4 Hcrt 
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Here was a dired cKargc -^gainft Revolutionary 
France, which, if true, not only authorized the utmoft 
alarm on the part ot the Emperor, but alio amounted 
to an injury of the deepeft kind,* and, unlefs followed 
^y full latisfaftion, to a juft caufe of war. The truth 
of this charge might be inferred from its paffing with- 
out refutation or denial by France, who, by a fimilar 
omiilion, fanftioned all the allegations and ftatements 
of the Prince of Kaunitz, It is true, in a fubfequent 
. letter from M. Dumourier to M. de Noailles, the 
accufation of attempting to excite a revolt in the 
Netheiiands is alluded to, but in fuch a manner as 
very much to aggravate the previous caufe for com- 
plaint, by adding mfuk to injury. Inftead of attempt- 
ing to deny that the revolt was excited by the Re- 
publican party in France, M. Dumourier pretended to 
account tor it> in the new Revolutionary ftile, by 
afcribing it to the oppreffive conduft of Govern- 
ment. " Allow,'* fays he, " the Belgic Provinces to 
" be happy, and to maintain their conftitution; and 
" they will remain in tranquillity**" This kind ad- 
vice, which favoured rather ftrongly of an impertinettt 
interference in the affairs of the Low Countries, was 
preceded by an intimation, that "a fpirit of infurreAion 
** would not be prevented from penetrating into thofe 
** provinces by keeping there a large body of troops y* 
for " armies cannot rtfitain a people \f they wifii to 
" he free.'''' Thus, in order to reprefs or prevent re- 
volr, the Emperor was not even at liberty to make 
ufe of military force, left he (hould give umbrae tQ 
France ; but he was to truft folely to Gallic affurances 
that his people would be dutiful^ if he would allow 
them to be happy. Soon afterwards the Jacobin 
Minifter makes a declaration of a moft fingular na- 
ture. " The Court of Vienna knows well that the 
*• Conftituent Affembly rejected the Belgic Pro- 
^ vinces becaufe tb^ir theocratic conftitution was the 

• See Annual Regiftcr, x7$aj jPartll. fage ^37. 
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^* reverfe O^ oUrs.^* This Is* not orijy a daririg ac . 
knowledgtttent, that the Conftitueht Afiembly had 
been engaged in communidatiotts with th6 lielgic in-' 
furgents, but it involves the aflertioti of a fight iii 
that Aflfembly to take, at pleafure, the Netherlands 
into their own hands. To affign, as the f^q/bfi df their 
rejecting thofc Provinces, a particular form of con- 
ftitution, was to declare that they paid no regard jto 
the Sovereignty of the Etiiperor, and that they were 
ready to violate that Sovtitignty, whenever it might 
fuit their convenience fo to do. The impediment 
arifing from a theocratic^ or any other conftitution^ 
Could be no very ferious obft^cle to fuCh confumitiat^ 
conftitution-mongers j bu!y at all ^vMi9, no Crovern^ 
ment could be fafe for a mcment, if its ekiftdncs d«* 
pended upon the Conftitufional notions, cl* the fdf^ 
bearancc of the C^nftituent Affertibly- This vet/ 
curious paflage in M. DamoUriefi letter, may bci 
conddered as highly ifnportiint, both as it proves that 
the principles, upon which France afttr^ards regelated 
iter condu<5t towards other couftiries, wertf adopted at 
a very earfy period i and as it a^ofds a res^cnablt^ 
ground to prefume, that the annexattonof the Auftri&di 
Netherlands to France was a<f(uaUy in contemplation 
before the war, and probably one of thflt objcfts whick 
induced France fo comrtien^e hoftilities. 

If any doubt could reiiiain that the Republican piirty 
In France had fanned the flanEies of revolt in the 
Netherlands, that doubt wouW vanifh upon the 

?srufal 6f the following letter of M. Rochambeau, 
refident of a Club at Maubeuge, calling themfelves 
the Friends of the Conftitufion, ind addreffcd to thd 
Patriots of the Low Coiintries, who had for ^ time? 
emigrated into France, and wefe feturmng into their 
oWn country .'— 

*^ To the Patriots of Brabant. 

September i8, i79i« 

" You kndW how to value liberty > you have d«* 

fited it, «ftd Uitfortunate eveirts have, prevented ^oti 

• F froai' 
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from cooqucHng it. The Friends of the French. 
Conftitution embrace the whole world in their fiffiem 
•} philanthropy^ zxi^ under that title they expirefs a 
hope that, returning to your own country, you will. 
(cattcr the feeds pf our benevolent projefts,- that they 
maj produce an abundant harveft. 

(Signed) Rochambeau, Prefident. 
. Printed by Order of the Committee. 

(Signed) Moiiel> Al:EXANDR,e, 

Philippe, Secretar is.** 

t The refle(9:ions which this letter neceflarily excites, 
extend far bey,ond th^ objeft for which it is here in-. 
troduced. But it certainly affords unequivocal proof, 
not only that the charge brought, by the Prince of 
Kaunitz, agai<ift the Republican party in France, 
qf endeavouring to excite an infurreftion in the 
Netherlands, was welirfounded, but alfo that the Em- 
peror and every other Sovereign had abundant rea- 
fon to form a Concert, to preferve themfelves from the 
dangers, with which the French Revolution threatened 
'* the whole worlds 

There is, however, ftill better evidence, if poffible, 
to (hew that fuch a Concert was not mereljr juftifia- 
ble, but indifpenfably neceflary for the fecurity of all 
ixrgular Governments. In the fitting of the National 
Affembly, January 14, 1792, on the occafion of bring- 
'i«g up the report of the Diplomatic Committee, 
refpedting the official difpatch of the Prince of- Kau- 
oit2j, ^d after the reiading of difpatches from the French 
Minifter at Treves, who Hated that the ernigrants in 
that Electorate were totally difbanded, Briflbt, fear- 
ing it Ihould feem that this ad of fubmiffion, on the 
part of the Eleftor, might pacify the Affembly, re- 
prefented the Electors, to whofe proceedings the 
greateft confequence had before been attached, as un- 
wqrthy of the anger of that auguft body; but to make 
amends, the Emperor, at whofe inftance the Eledors 
had complied with their wishes, was their irreconcile- 
- . . . able 
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able chemyj and deferved all their refentment.. Tho 
reafon for thus exhibiting that Monarch as the proper 
obje6k of their jealoufy and hatred* (the mod profligate^ 
furely, that was ever avowed in the face of day)waSi that 
the fyftem which the Aflcmbly had adopted — that the 
Conftitution which they fought to eftabliQi-7-tendedto 
the deftruction of his Throae, and to that of every 
Throne 1 that, therefore, he and every Sovereign muft, 
upon principles of felf-defence, be hoftile to that 
fyftena — to that Conftitution. Of courfe, it was necef- 
fary to treat him as an enemy, fince it was deter- 
mined to make him one ; it was prudent to an- 
ticipate thofe mcafures of felf-defence* to which 
he muft ultimately refort for his own prefervation^ 
and to begin with cnfuring his deftrudtion, left, by 
delay, he might find means to avert it. The follow- 
ing paflages of Briflbt's well-known fpeech, on that occa- 
fion, will prove, that the above fiatement is riot an e?:- 
aggeration* " The Eledors are not worthy of your angen 
** Fear has proftrated theni at your feet. The Emperor is 
" now your enemy i Examine his fituation and your 
** own, and take advice from your principles and 
" ftrengthi Strength will avenge youj principles will 
" abfolve ypu. The nature of your enemy's hate 
" muft not be diffembled* if you would meafure the 
*' extent of it. Your Conftitution is an eternal ana* 
" thema againjl all abfolute Thrones. All Kings 

" MirST HATE YOUR CONSTITUTION. It BRINGS 

** THEM TO THEIR TfelAL.' '^It PRONOtXNCES THEIR 

" SENTENCE. It SBEMS TOSAY TO EACH OF THE^M, 

** TO-MORROW THOU SHALT BE NO MORE, OR," 

(which indeed is juft as bad^ as Louis XVIth fatally 
experienced) " thou shalt be a Kino of the 
" people's creation. This truth has funk deep 
** into Leopold's heart. He firives to ward off the 
^^ fatal moment ; ^nd fuch is thefecret of his hatred 
*• for the French Nation, of the protedtion whic^ 
" he has granted to the emigrants and to the Electors, 
" and of the league of Kings^ whom he endeavours 
^ to excite againft us. No, i^ is riot the French no** 
•Fa. " bility 
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** biUty that he would re*e(labli(h. It is not the prc- 
•' rogativc of a political phantom which he wifhes to 
" defend* Leopold fears p«r his Throne. It 
" is his Throne that he bnpeavours to 
** maintain by a vain league againjl the torrent of 
" liberty^r 

It may appear furpriftng that a man of even commoD 
difcretion fliould venture to make fuch plain confeffions, 
in fo public a manner. But it was found neceflary 
to Simulate the Aflembly to declare War againft 
the Emperor, and the conduct of that Prince, in- 
ftead of flimutants, exhibited only palliatives and mi- 
tigants. It was therefore neceifary to (hew that, at 
all events, there muft exift an hoftility between him 
and the new French fyftem. But as no proofs of fuch 
hoftility were to be found in his meafures, it could 
cxift only inthefyftemitfelf; and it was fo prcdGmi* 
nant in that fyftcm, and fo infeparable firom it, as 
neceflarily to overpower all the exertions of the Court 
of Vienna to preferve peace. This was the only ar- 
'gumert which Jacobin ingenuity could find for im- 
mediate war ; and the Orator, whofe fancy, doubtlefs, 
-anticipated, from the united force of war and infurrec- 
tion, the fpeedy overthrow of all Thrones, little cared 
for the infamy which fuch reafbning would ftamp upon 
himfelf, and his revolutionary coadjutors, to tiie end of 
time. But certainly he did not eonlider it as poffi- 
blc, that, after a feries of years, when the edifice of 
civil fociety, though ftill aflailed, (hould ftand firm 
againft all attacks, men (hould any where be found, 
and particularly in a Britilh Senate, to juftify him and 
his flagitious caufe, and to contend, in fpite of his 
open and unWuIhing acknowledgments, that the war 
Was produced bytheaggreffion of the enemies of France. 

The arguments of Briflbt, enforced by Condorcct, 
and other philofophers rf the fame fchool, notwith- 
ftanding the fubmiffive conduft of the de/p4JedElt&ot 

• See Annual Regrfter for 1791, Part II. p. a? j. 



of Treves, and the peaceable difpofitions of the more 
formidable Emperor, prevailed upon the Aflcmbly ta 
addrefs the King, requiring him to demand of his 
Imperial Majefty to renounce all treaties and conven- 
tions againft the Sovereignty, independence, and fafety 
of France, (that is, the Concert of Powers) and to 
intimate that evafion, delay, or (ilence, would be con* 
ftrued into a Declaration of War. 

The unfortunate King was not in a (ituation to 
rged: any demand of. the Imperious Aflembly, al* 
though, on this oocaiion, he obferved that they ex- 
ceeded the Powers veiled in them by the Conftitution^ 
according to which they were redrided from making 
War the fubject of their deliberaf ions> except upon 
the formal propofition of the King* He interpofed 
all the delay, in his power before he authorized his 
AmbojSador to deliver the hollile ultimatum which 
had been impofed upon him ; but, at length, M. Du« 
mourier, by his difpatch, dated March 27, direAed the 
French Ambaflador at Vienna to tender to the Imperial 
Court the fetal alternative of War, or a diflblutipn 
of treaties which, it was well known, would not and 
could not be diffolved. The rcfult could not but be 
anticipated; and the flames of War foon burft 
forth, which have continued to rage, for nearly eight 
years, with inextinguiftiable violence. 

It has been made manifeft by documents which no 
man can deny, and the effeft of which, it is conceived, 
no man can ferioufly difpute, that the pretexts which 
have been urged, either by France, or her advocate*, 
to juftify her Declaration of War, are totally infuffi- 
cient for that purpofe ; that the condudt of the Em- 
peror, far from amounting to a caufe of War, did not 
afford her any jufl ground of offence; and that her 
Revolution, and the viSws and condud of its promo- 
ters, were fo hoftile, and fraught with fo much danger, 
to all eftabli(hed Governments, that not only the Em- 
peror, but all the Sovereigns in Europe would have 
been fully juftified, upon principles of felf-de- 
fence, in taking up arms for the pverthrow of her 

*F 3 new 
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new fyftem, and of the faft ions by which it was 
fupportcd. 

It muft not, however, be fuppofcd that the reafons 
which France affigned for her declaration of war wcre,acT 
cording to any views which, even in her ftate of inflam- 
mation and effervefcence, (he formed upon the fubjed:, 
the real motives by Which (he was induced to refort to 
that extremity. The fpeech of Briflfot, which has been 
Juft quoted, and indeed the whole tenor of her lan- 
guage and conduft, fully evince, that (he was not mif- 
led by a blind and overheated zeal, that (he had not 
even the merit of deceiving herfelf, that (he a(Egned 
?dl her unfounded pretexts for hoftility, with a full 
knowledge of their being abfolutely fajfe, and that (he 
ru(hed into the War for the purpofe of efFeding the mala 
objcdt of her Revolution, the deftruftion of all regular 
Government. Of this, in addition to the proofs which 
have already appeared, the moft convincing evidence is 
upon record. The beft evidence, indeed, which, according 
to the eftablilhed rules of evidence, can po(SbIy b^ pro- 
duced — the teftimony of France herfelf againft herfelf 
—the confeflions of thofe very perfons, who conducted 
her revolutionary concerns, who knew all the fprings 
of her condu6l, and all the fecrets of her domeftic 
and foreign plans. 

Briifot, than whom no individual had greater influ- 
ence on. the councils and conduA of France, at the 
period in qucftion, and who difplayed, as we have^feen^ 
in ftrong and juft colours, the dangers with which the 
French Revolution menaced all the Monarchs of the 
world, was no lefs explicit in unfolding the real caufes 
of the War, and in proving that the motives, to which 
jt was afcfibed, had no (bare whatever in produppg it. 
So far from its having been th^ refult of any appre- 
henfions, true or falfe, of the hoftile views of the 
Emperor, Briflfot, onthe 2otliof Odober 1791, when 
the conference and declaration of Pilnitz had been 
pniverfally known for almoft two months, told the 
Rational AflTembly, '•* I can aflTurc you there is no 

*^ reafon 
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*f reafon to be alarmed at the concludl of the Court, 
'* of Auftria. Its Sovereign loves Peace, and wilhes^ 
'** for Peace. All circumftances unite to induce Led-, 
•* pold to abftain from difplaying the force of arms.**, 
On the 29th of December following, " the fame, 
man faid in the Affembly, ** The havering mea*, 
** fures of the Cabinet of Vienna, afford us ng rcafoa 
*^ to apprehend a War on the part of the Emperor,^ 
*• As Prince, he wiflies-for Peace, as head of the Ger«' 
*^ man Empire, he gives himfelf the air of wifhing for 
** War." In the lame fpeech, not content with exr 
culpating the Court of Vienna from all hoftile difpof 
fitions, he pofitively, though unguardedly, declare^ 
that ** War was a real benefit to the*nation, and that 
**^ the only evil which they had to dread was their not 
" having War." In what manner War was to prove a 
real benefit to the nation, was a few days afterwards ex- 
plained by Ifnard, who told the Aflembly, that " War 
** was indifpenfable to perfeA (confovimer) the Revo- 
^* lution." And a&er the Revolution of the loth of 
Augufl, when the War had exifted feveral months, 
Briflbt ftill more explicitly acknowledged that the War 
had been declared by France, for the exprefs purpofe of 
overturning the Monarchy and of eftablilhing a Repub- 
lic. " Without the War," faid he, in his paper entitled 
Journal du Patriate Francaisy September iZy ijgi, 
** without the War, the Revolution of the loth of 
** Auguft would net have taken place ; without th© 
** War, France would not have become a Republic.*^ 
And in an Addrefs to all the Republicans of France,^ 
publiflied about the fame time, he faid, " We made 
** him (the King) declare War in order to put him to 
** the teft. But for the War, France had not been a 
•* Republic. It was the abolition of Royalty 1 had in 
*^ view in caufing War to be declared." Another dif- 
tinguilhed commentator upon he War, the Revolution, 
and the Republic, Louvet, in a work addreffed to 
Robefpierre, faid, " We wiftied for War, we genuine 
♦* Jacobins, bccaufe Peace was inevitably fa coup ^r J. 

♦F4 deftrudiv4 
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" d^ftruftivt to the Republic*. Republiciins, who wcro 
^* worthy qf tbcn^me, demanded the War; they dared 
" tp^fpir? to the lading renqwu, to the immortal honour, 
•^ of abolilhing Royalty itfelf, of aboliflung it for ever, 
f* firft in France, and t^ien throughout the world.'* 
In the fame fpirit the (knguinary Coliot d'Herbois faid, 
*' Wfi were defirous of War, becaufc War would de- 
" ftroy Royalty." And Canibon (a nainifter) declared 
to the three united Corpqiittees of War, Finance and 
diplomacy, that tb^ ob^ed of the War was " the 
V ap(^ition of all privileges." He is alfo reported by 
Briflbt tP have eiprefsly (aid, ♦* It is neceflary to break 
M with ^1 the Cabinets/' Briffot himfelf went ftiltfur- 
ther, by declarinjf that it was refolved to fet all Europe 
at defiance ; and afterwards, on another occasion, he ex-» 
prefsly (aidL, " We niuft fet fire to the four corners of Eu-» 
•f rope." S^ch isthetefliroonyof the very men who com- 
pcUed their Sovereign, much i^ainft his will, -f to draw 
thefwor^-^lieftlmony which would be abfolutelyconclu- 
fiye, though it wpre not fupported by other evidence — i 
though i^ were no^- confi.rmed| by that exa(3: correfpond^ 
cnc« with every |inown feift, however minute, which 
nev^ did and never can belong to any thing but 
truth, and by a moft perfeft coofiftency with all the 
event^ which bav^ fmce occurred, and with all the 
documents which have ifince tranfpired. '^'o fuppol? 
th^t fu<;h confeffions are falfe is fo i^iouftrous an ab- 
furdity, that it would be an ii\fult on common fenfo 
to attempt it§ e^cpofure. It is not in the nature of 
things for' men to invent lies fo iiyurious to themfelves, 
sy[>4 to the caufe which they ardently efpoufe. But 
that bad men (bpyld d^lare their owi giiilt and 
infamy, is 5l ftriking proof of the moral governmejat of 

^ May not tbis b^ (aid, with equal truth, at the prcfent moment ; 
and if.fo, can the pacific proteftations of the Rulers of France be 




vihieli %|^ g*v^ in fi^yowr qf thf^ 1^^F^tion» WelJ |k(ea siighf 
BriflSHf^Yf ** W« forced him to d^cl^Q War." 
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Iflic worid. The various and claQiing intcrefts, which are 
continually arifing in the purfuit of vice, tend to the pre- 
vention of its complete fuccefs, and to the deteftjon and 
punidiment of its votaries. Not only do the different 
individuals, who feem to dart wiih the uttnoft cordi- 
ality and confidence in the career of profligacy, foon 
find it neceflfary to thwart, betray and even deftroy each 
other, but the very fame perfon^ are often obliged, in 
order to encounter the difficulties of the moment, to 
expofe their own councils and to defeat their own projefts. 
Thus are wicked men the inftruments in the hand of 
Providence of their own difappointment, difgrace and 
ruin. 

The foregoing iaveftigation of the origin of the 
War, though neceffarily di^ and unentertaining, has 
not, it is trufted, been unprofitable. It has enabled 
us, not merely to expofe error, but to elicit truths not 
merely to difprove* the various falfe ftatements, which 
have been circulated with indefatigable induftry, and 
Mfhich ftill continue to miflead the minds of many, but 
to attain the utmoft certainty refpefting the real caufcs 
<rf the Waf. It now appears, by the moft incontro- 
vertible evidence, that the War was altogether pro- 
duced by the Jacobin Rulers of France ; who pretend- 
ing dangers, provocations and injuries, which they have 
fince acknowledged to have had no exiftence, exerted 
the predominating influence which, unfortunately for 
mankind, they had acquired by means of the Revo- 
lution, in exciting a conteft, for the avowed purpofe of 
eftabli(faing their intended Republic, and of deftroy- 
ing Royalty, firft in France, and then throughout the 
world. They perceived that War was the natural ele^ 
naent of Jacobinifn>— that it would affift them in keep*^ 
ing up and increafing that fermentation which was ne- 
ceflary to the fuccefs of their fchemes— that it would 
afford them additional pretexts for calumniating the 
King, and the naeans of accelerating his deftrudion— 
thiat it would enable them to excite a national fpirit, 
which they well knew how to direfl: againft their cne* 
fDies at home as well as abroad, and to obtain the poifeffion 
3 of 
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of an immenfe force, without the aid of whkh all their 
plans of foreign infurrcftion would be ineffeftual. 

Such, according to the depositions of its very au- 
thors, were the caufes and the original objefts of that 
War, which has convulfed, to its foundations, the whole 
fecial world. Such was the fource of that enfanguined 
and defolating torrent, which, after overwhelming a 
very large portion of Europe, has fpread, with refift- 
Icfs fury, to the dcfarts of Kgypt, extended itfelf to 
the venerable and liallowed plains of Paleftine, and 
which, but for the aftonifhing valour and almoft in- 
credible perfeverance of a Chriftian Knight, would 
probably have fwept away the immenfe mafs of the' 
Ottoman Empire. Hoc Jonfe derivata clades. 

It appears alfo that the War poffeffed, at its very 
commencement^ the fame charafter which it has ex- 
hibited in the moments of its greateft fury and fuccefs. 
It wasfrom the firft, on one fide, a Revolutionary War, 
and, on the other, a War in defence of every thing that 
can be moft dear to focial man. It was commenced 
for the deftrudtion of all Thrones. It was direfled 
againft all the inftitutions of fociety. Its primary 
objed: was, not merely the eftablifhment of the French 
Republic, but the communication of the diforganiz* 
ing influence of the French Revolution to the whole 
world. Before a drop of blood was Ihed, before the 
fword was drawn from the fcabbard, its promoters had 
formed plans, not, indeed; fo minutely arranged, but as 
extenfively deftruftive, as any which their fucceffor^ 
have difplayed in the flufb of vidlory and the exulta-- 
tion of triumph. Time has only matured thofe plans, 
but it has not in the lead altered their nature or their 
tendency. All the crimes, perfidies and crueltiesf — ^all 
the fchemes of rapacity, aggrandizement and fubver- 
fion, which have rendered this War perfe<5lly anomalous 
in the annals of the world, were contained in 
the folds of that fyftem, which was laid open to the 
view of mankind at the very commencement of hof- 
tilities. " Una et ea vetus bellandi caufa — ^profunda 
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^* cupido imperii et divitiamm*''— nay, rather; ** no- " 
** cendi cupiditas, ulcifcendi crudelitas, implacatus et 
?* implacabilis animys, feritas rebellandi, libido domi* 
*• nandi, et fi qu?e funt fitnilia -f'." 

The hiftory of the War is iiothing elfe than a hiftory 
of the attempts of the various parties, who have fyc* 
ceflively gained the afcendancy in France, to realize by 
force of arms, and by Revolutionary arts, the original 
and avowed proje&s of its firft exciters, the early 
Jacobins, 

In a very few months after its qommencemcnt, it ena- 
bled this defperate party to attain one of their mainob- 
jeds, the deftrudiion of Royalty in France, Emboldened 
by fo great a triurnph, and by fome military advantages 
which, about the fame time, they moft unaccountably 
pbtained, they inftantly ^endeavoured to make their 
fphere of aftion commenfurate with the extent of their 
views- At that tim^ their confidence of immediate 
fuccefs in their plan of universal fubverfion leems to 
have been unbounded. That confidence was derived, 
pot from a copfideratipn of the phyfical force at their 
command, which certainly was not adequate to the 
overthrow of the Powers, with which they were then 
engaged, byt from a knowledge of their moral re- 
fources, of the efficacy of thofe means of excitement 
^nd feduftipn, by which they fought to undermine the 
foundations of ^11 authority. Nor did they rely folely ^ 
for that purpofe on the eiforts of ordinary fedition, on 
the co-operation of that part of every State which is 
difafTedtcd to the lawful Government, and which, by 
their emifTaries, they rouzed into the moft vigorous 
a^ion. They placed much of their reliance on the 
daz?Lling apd fedu<5tive influence of their fyftem of li^ 
berty and equality- — a, fyftem which promiled to render 
the condition of mankind inexpreffibly more comfortable 
than it had ever been, or than, without fuch extraordi- 
nary aid, it could hope to ever be. The efFe<5t of fuch a 
prom^fe was greatly promoted by the themes of human 

* Sa^Iu^^ Frafin f St. Auguftin, 
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pcrfeftibility, by which the profeflbrs of thcnewphilofo* 
phy had predifpofed the minds of multitudes to embrace 
any propota), which had for its objeft to realize fuch 
extravagant expecftations. And thefe impreflions were 
favoured by the incredible rapidity and force of the 
firft movements of a Revolution, which prefcnted fuch 
brilliant profpc6ks of unbounded felicity, and which^^ 
overpowering the faculties of mankind with aftonifli- 
menl, difpofed' them to believe that a great and uni* 
verfal change was about to take place in human affairs^ 
and to furrender themfelves to a force which they 
deemed irrefiftible. 

The Jacobin rulers of France, fully aware of the 
iraJue of fuch advantages, loft not a moment in im- 
. proving them to the utmoft. They were fenfible, not 
only that the efFeft of then- revolutionary operations 
depended upon promptitude, but alfo that it was 
jieceflary for them to aft openly, to throw off the 
maik, and to difplay their confidence of fuccefs,^ 
in order to infpire their adherents i^vith boldnefs and 
enthufiafm, to overcome the timid, to attach the 
wavering, (ever ready to join the ftandard to which 
viftory feems to incline) and to intimidate, every where, 
even Government itfelft into conceflion, or,^at leaft, 
into inaftion. They therefore openly founded,^ to the 
whole world, the trumpet of revolt, and, by a public 
Decree, {that of Nov. 1 9, 1792) they madea direft oflfer 
of their fraternity and affiftance to every people, who 
fbould be defirous of recovering their liberty ; that is, 
of fubverting their Government. And it was provided, 
by the fame Decree, that the French Generals Aould 
receive " orders to give affiftance to all people who 
^ fhould be fo difpofed." To preclude the poffibility 
of a doubt that this Decree was meant to be uni- 
verfal in its operation, it was tranflated into all 
languages : and, a few days afterwards, a Member ot 
the Convention, M. Baraillon, who was defirous of 
jeftrifting it to the Powers with which France (hould 
be at open war, moved that after the words *' to a 
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^ people," ihould be fiddcd the words, " with wfaom 
" France may be at war," the Convention gave an- 
other proof of its unlimted views, by decreeing that 
there was no room to deliberate.* 

This Decree, though infinitely the moft flagitious 
aA which had ever occurred in the intercourfe of States 
was but a pradtical expofition of the dodrine ch 
Rochambeau, ** that the French Revglutionifts ctn^ 
" brace the whole world in their fyftem of Fra- 
f* ternity ;'* and of tlic Declaration of Louvet* that 
the French *' Republicans afpired to the immortal 
** honour of abolilhing Royalty throughout the world." 
To pafs fuch a Decree was not only to draw the fword 
againfl every exiH^ii^ Government, but to throw away 
the fcabbard* It was not only to invade the frontiers 
of all lawful authority, but, like the Romans who burnt 
the veflels which had brought them to the coaft ofBri* 
tain, to render retreat impofiible. It was to declare^ 
in the moft unequivocal terms, that the French Re* 
public and the Governments of other States, could not 
exift together; a do£tnne which has (ince been ex* 
prefsly applied, by the authority -f of Buonaparte, to 
the BritiQi Government. But no ^fcription can ex- 
pose the atrocity of this Decree more effeftually thaa 
the fubfeqoent acknowledgement of Brifibt, that it 
was ^' an abfurd and impolitic Deaee, which ju(ll|r 
" excited the diftjuietude of Foreign Cabinets j" or 
the admiffion of Mr. Erfkine, that " no confideration 
** can}uftify it/* How glaring and confummate muft 
be that ^ilt which extorts fuch confeHions from th# 
mouths of the party, and the advocate :J! 

♦ Sec Annnat Regiftar for 179a, part a, page ^$6^ 
f Through his agent Monge. 
J Mr. Fox^ indeed} is reported to have got rid of tkis ftumWii^ 
hluck to the advocates of t'rance with g^tfat facility^ by denominating 
tiie Decree of Fraternity ^Jtify Decree*^ His expofition of this daring 
attack on the rights of every Goverrrtticnt, and the good order ol 
every Slate, needs no better xefut>iti9n than the above admiffion^ 
»i BrlOat and Mr. £r(kine« 

* Debrect's. Farlistmentary Regifter, page 98. 
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tn le(s thah a month, tHe French Republicans, al- 
ready in a ftate of open and declared hoftility againft 
all eftabliflied Governments, pafled another Decree^ 
by which they unfolded ftill more explicitly the ob* 
je6ts of the Decree of Fraternity, as well as the manner 
of its execution. By the Deere? of Dec. 15, after an- 
nouncing that their principles would not allow them 
to acknowledge any of the inftitutions militating 
againft the Sovereignty of the People, they ordaiil 
that in all countries which were or (hould be occupied 
by their armies, (by which they clearly meant all the 
countries in the world,) their Generals (hould proclainl 
the abolition of all fuch inftitutions, and " the fup- 
" preffion of all exifting authorities ;'* and they even 
go the length of declaring that they wouldc treat as 
enemies the people who fhould be defiroijs of pre* 
ferving their Prince and privileged cafls, or of entering 
into an accommodation with them. 

Having thus, by their public ads, thrown off the 
mafk, and rendered it impoflible for fcepticifm itlelf 
to doubt of the nature and extent of their views, theft 
tiniverfal Revolutionifts were every d^ay giving vent to 
their fury and rancour againft Monarchical Govern* 
nieiit. Every Commander of the French armies was 
furniflied with a blank formula of a letter for all 
the nations of the world, to be filled up by him as oc- 
cafion (hould offer : — " The People of France to the 
*• People of Greeting* We are come to 

** expel your Tyrants.'* On the 21ft of November^ 
ir792, the Abbe Gregorie, Pre(ident of the Convention, . 
delivered an Anfwer to a Deputation of the National 
Affcmbly of Savoy, which was decreed to be tranflated 
into all languages, as the Manifefto of all nations' againft 
Kings. In that Anfwer are to be found the follow.irig 
expreflions, among many others of a like tendency :— ^ 
« It was a glorious day for the univerfe when the 
:•* National Convention of FraiKC pronounced the(e 
^ Words — 'Royalty is aboli(hedI*-^Nations are now* 
<• beginning to exert their colleftive ftrength for 
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" crufhing JCings,. Like gun-powder, the more 'Li- 
" bcrty is coippreffed, the more terrible is its ex- 
" plofion. It will foon explode in both worlds to 
-*^ overturn Thrones*/' 

On the 2^th of November the Prefident of the 
Convention, in reply to an Addrefs delivered by De- 
puties .from the Society for Conftitutional Information: 
in London, faid, " Royalty in Europe is either de- 
•• ftroyed, or on the point of perifhing on the ruins of 
" Feodality." \n the following month (Dec. 3), 
Barrere, the then Prefident, faid, ** Our principles and 
V our hatred to Kings are our Minifters Plcnipoten- 
" tiary.". Even fo early as the month of September^ 
the National Affembly (the Convention not being 
then formed , with one voice, at the inftance of Cha- 
i)Ot,. who called upon them to declare their hatred to 
Royalty, cried out, **^ Yes, yes, we fwear it !" And 
Panton, immediately after the murder of the King 
of France,^ fpeaking of Kings, faid to the Convention, 
" You have thrown down the gauntlet i this gauntlet 
" is the head of a King, it is the fignal of their ap- 
** preaching death." The fame fanguinary dema^ 
gogue alfo faid, that " the National^ Convention 
** Ihould be a Committee of Infurredion againft all 
-•* the Kings of the Univerfe*' — a charader whichrnot 
only the. Convention, but every other affembly which 
has fucceeded to it in France, has moft confiftently 
faaintained. 

The French Republic, however, not content with 
proclaiming, in the moft unqualified terms, its irre^ 
concileable hatred to Royalty, and its defign to bring; 
Ml Kings, like the unfortunate Lewis, to the fcaffold, 
difplayed at a very early period the principles which it 
had. adopted, and to which it has ever finc^ adhered 
with regard to foreign Treaties ; proving that it was 
determined to be bound by no engagements, and to 
acknowledge no law in its dealings with other States, 

• The whole of this Anf^rer is infcrted in th« Annujtl Regrfter fpp 
179*/ part t, page ji^, 
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*rhatcrer might be their form of Goverhment, but it* 
own arbitrary and capricious will. In the Report 
made to the Convention by Briflbt, in the nameof thtf 
DiptoiHa tic ComuniteCf on the 21ft of November >- 
relative to the convention with Geneva^ a Republic, 
it is laid, *• Without doubt the queftion will be con- 
** fidcred, whether a free people can and ought to 
** blm] themfelvcs by treaties; whether they arc not 
•• ufelefs with Republics, which a community of 
** intcrefts (hould always govern 5 whether they are not 
•* indecorous with every Government which does nof 
♦• hold its powers of the People; for that is, perhaps, 
** the fecret of your Revolution, and of thofe you arc 
•* preparing." And in another part, " What fignifie3 
•' the referve of treaties — puerilities of the ancient 
** diplomacy?" Thefe queftions, in 1792, were m 
very fair and explicit promife of the numberlefs per- 
fidies and violations of faith, by which the French 
Republic has fince endeavoured, and is ftill endeavour- 
ing to fubjeft all nations to her accurfed yoke* 
Tbeic queftions difplay very legibly the treacherous 
charader which has invariably diftinguiflied that Re- 
public, from her infancy to the military defpotifm of 
ffuonaparte, who has done more than any otlier indi- 
vidual to carry that character to its greateft poffible 
extent, and to render it the grand inftrun^ent of uni- 
trerfal deftrudion. 

But although the French Revolutionifts thus openly 
roanifefted their defigns againft every throne, and indeed 
againft every people, although they made fo public A 
profeffion of their principles, nay, although in foftie 
inftances they had alK:eady carried into execution thtif 
fcbemes of aggreffion, aggrandizement and fubverfion* j 
although, in Ihort, both their conduft and their km* 
goage were ftrongly marked with univerfal hoftility, 

with boundlefs ambition, with the moil atrocious in*' 
» 

• Particularly in their ufurpation of the Auftrian Netherlands, of 
Avignon, anti of the Dutciiy of Savoy and the Coaury of Mke, 
Dvhich were all (sized upon by France before the yesur i79> 
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juftice, and with the moft dcftruftive rage, ftill they 
found it worth their while to accompany fuch langu^e 
and condud with profeffions of moderation, juftices 
love of peace, refpeft to other Governments, and of a 
determination to renounce ambition and to refrain from 
conqueft. It feems/ indeed, impoffible that fuch pro- 
feilions (hould have any other tffcSt upon perfons who 
'gave the fmalleft attention to pafling events, than that 
of exciting the utmoft indignation at fo grofs an at- 
tempt to impofc on their underflanding. But ftrange 
as it may appear, they have proved highly ufeful to 
the caufe they were meant to ferve. They operated 
upon the weaknefs of that portion of mankind, (and a 
very lai^e portion it is,) who, from indolence or preju- 
dice, are ever ready to furrender their faculties, and to 
become the dupes of the moft fuperficial appearances, 
of the moft unfounded pretexts, and of. aflurances 
which contradiift the evidence of their own fenfes, 
rather than take the pains of inveftigating fads, or give 
credit to what they are unwilling to believe* Such 
perfons liftened with eagernefs to the profeffions,. by 
which the French Rulers fought to lull mankind into 
lethargic fecurity. Even Governments themfelyes, un- . 
willing to lay afide the pleafing hope that they might, 
at leaft individually, efcape the impending ftorm 
without facrificing their prefent repofe, fuiFered them^ 
felves to be amufed by the perfidious explanations and 
aflurances of an enemy, who was determined upon theij 
deftruftion. Thofe explanations and aflurances, how* 
ever, derived! their principal effect in this Country, 
from the importance which was attached to them 
by perfons actuated by party views. Sucb perfons, ' 
lacrificing every confideration of national honour, pru- 
dence and fafety to their own conftant and invariably 
objeA, the fupplanting of the exifting Adminiftrati^Q, 
not only fupprefled, in their reafonings upon the fubje^, 
^ the atrocious a<3:s and audacious menaces of Kevb- 
lutionary France, but vouched her Jnfidiou$ proteiUP- 
tions to prove that (be was difptled for Peace» and, to 
fix upoa their rivals thcixuputatioocf being eager for 
^ ' •Q War^ 
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War. And although nothing could be more falie and 
unjuft than thefe conclufions, yet numbers, even of- 
well-affected perfons^ accuftomed to hear the queftton 
firequenlly dated in that manner, and inclined to view 
with jcaloufy the condu& of every Adminiftration, 
have, by dint of repetition^ been induced to give 
credit to fuch flatements, and at length to raife their 
voice againft their Government and their Country ; 
and thus, by favouring domeftic diflenfions, to afford 
the enemy his beft chance of effeding his deftruftive 
purpofes. 

It has been (hewn, however, by indifputable evi- 
dence, that the French Republic, notwithftanding her 
infidious profeffions, had placed herfelf at the very 
commencement of her exiftence in a flate of univerfal 
hoftility with alt Monarchs, and not only proclaimed 
her intention of deftroying Monarchy, but, by pub* 
lie and foleqin Decrees, tendered her ^ftance to every 
people to overthrow their Government, and even de- 
clsstd herfelf their enemy, if they would not join 
in her plans of Revolution. It is an inade- 
quate defcripiion of (uch condud to fay that 
it amounted to a Dechuratbn of War againu every 
eftabU(hed Government. No example of fuch pro* 
cecdings had occurred in the hiftory of the World, 
and no expreffions were to be found in any language 
which could convey an adequate idea of their injuftice 
and atrocity. They were not Only afts of open hofti- 
lity, but the mod mifchievous that could poffibly be 
conceived. They were infinitely more dangerous than 
afudden and unprovoked attack of a country by mill* 
tary force ; for fuch an attack would but unite a 
people the move .firmly in their defence, and arm 
Government with the public indignation againft the 
common fbie. But the fyftem of France was to b^n 
hj difunitii^ Government and people, by exciting fe* 
dition and rfvolt, by preparing the torch <^ civil War, 
(without) however, omitting the military preparations 
which wer« intended* toaffift iafurre£lion,>and aftualty, 
by thf Deae* ^ DeGtoibwr 15^ psefcribing tte^man- 
.•• ^ . •. ner 
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ner in which hei Generals (liould proceed in the ^^fup* 
'' preffion of all ezifting authorities.'* Kbr was it % 
common War 'which (he excited by thcfe moft during 
and hoftile a£fcs. It was not merely an unjuilifiabk 
and unprovoked attack on other Powers of which ih? 
was guUty — ^room might then have been left for ap- 
commodation« . If h^r arms could not have been rcr 
pclled, her fury might have been appeafcd by concef^ 
fions, her ambition, her avarice, her rapacity might 
have been fated by facrifices, and a chance, at leaiti 
mi^ht have remained for other States, in more pro- 
pitious times, to reftore the balance which is necef- 
hxy to their common fafety* But fhe proved, Ks 
well by her early deriarations, as by her fubfequent 
conduct, that (he would be fatisfied with nothing 
lefs th^ the total deftrudion of thofe whom (he at- 
tacked — that (he was inflexibly determined not only tQ 
cruih all exifting Kings, but to exterminate Roy- 
alty itfelf, and with it all the inftitutions of fociety— 
that her purpofe was entirely to aboiith Ariftocraq% 
which was in effedt to threaten the overthrow of 
Republics, as well as Monarchies^ for there was np 
Republican Government of which Ariftocracy was not 
an efiential part, and moil Governments of that dc<* 
nomination were entirely AfiilocraticaK 

Is there a man among the advocates df France wha, 
after a review of thefe tranfadions, will venture to 
deny that every State in Europe was fully entitled to 
employ its whole force in the moft prompt, adive and 
enet^etic manner, againft fomalignant, fo dangerous, 
(b irreconctleable a foe? Is there one who will 
dare to affert, that after fuch flagrant, fuch infolent, 
fuch deftruftive afts of hoftility on the p^rt of France, 
War, though it had been begun at once by all the 
other European Powers, would not on their parts have 
been in the ftrifteflL fenfe defen(ive j fo much fo ii^- 
deed, as to fuperfede the necefiity of i Declara* 
tion ? Nay, is there one who will deny that it was 
alike the intereft and the dujby of all Sutes to unite 
their forc^ for thexr comxnoa pTdfenration, by the 
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overthrow of a Republic which -aimed at timv«fal 
anlrchy? The right to form fuch a confederacy, for 
fuch a purpofe, is not only founded in the fupreme and 
irrevocable law of felf-defence, but is exprefsly recog- 
•nized in the Law of Nations, although that law could 
not polfibly anticipate fo grofs an inftance of univerfal 
and injurious aggrcffion, as that which had been mani- 
feftcd by France. It is declared by a Writer on the 
'Law of Nations, whofe authority on that fubjeft 
has been recognized by Mr. Fox, that " If 
•* there be any where a nation of a reftlefs and mif- 
" chievous difpofition, always ready to injure others, 
" to traverfc their defigns, and to raise domestic 
•• TROUBLES, it is uot to be doubted that all have a 
** right to join in order to reprefs, chaftifeand put it 

" EVER AFTER OUT OF ITS POWER TO INJURE 

** THEM ♦." The cafe above defcribcd falls very (hort 
of that which has adually occurred, and which affords 

■an inftance of a nation which fought not merely to 
injure others but to deftroy them, not merely to raife 
domeftic troubles, but to make infurreftion the infbu- 
ment of total fubverfion and of univerfal revolution. All 
the Powers of Europe would therefore have been jufti- 

•fied in confederating for their fecurity againft the 
French Republic, and as that Republic h^d openly 
declared that fhe fought nothing lefs than their de- 
ftruAion, they were entitled to combine in order to 
cfFeft her overthrow and utter cjctinftion as a Republic. 
T— That no fuch confederacy was formed, that the 
Powers of Europe, inftead of combining in vigorous 
and well-concerted hoftility againft their implacable 
foe, fought only to avoid taking a part in the War, 
while deftrudion was advancing with hafty fteps C3tn 
every (idc, is perhaps the moft wonderful circumftance 
of this eventful .period, and is to be afcribed only to 

. • See Vattel, b. ii. c. 4. {53. It may be allowable on this occa- 
fion to correft a mirtake which, by means of an error of the prefs, ap- 
pears in a quotation of the above parage in a trait published by the 
Author in 1 793, and inferte^ in the Retrofpcd, The quotation there 
appears to refer to b,i. €.4. SeeRetrofpe6l, p. 154, 
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tb€ operation of thofe moral caufes which, as has been 
already noticed, conflituted the chief ftrcngth and 
furnifhed the moft formidable refources of the new 
Republic. But France did not permit thofe Powers 
to enjoy the perilous fweets of treacherous repof^. 
Making War fubfervient to her fyftem of general f»b- 
verfipn, (lie forced them, fucceflively^ but at her owa 
time, to diffolve their pacific enchantment -, and of all 
Europe, but two States, favoured indeed by their 
reoiote fituation, have been able to preferve their ex- 
iftence, without engaging in aftual hoftilities. But her 
vengeance was particularly direfted againft Great 
Britain, which (he juftly confidered as the great obftade 
to her plans of univerfal revolution. She faw clearly 
that nothing would fo much facilitate the accomplifli- 
ment of thofe plans as the fubverfion of the Britifh 
Monarchy, and to effed that fubverfion was the objefit 
of her moft ftrenuous endeavours. In the purfuit of 
this objed (he emplpyed her whole magazine of frauds, 
falfehoods, perjuries and revolutionary arts. She fparcd 
no pains to amufe the Government, to infpire it with 
hopes of maintaining Peace, to deceive it by fj^lfc 
proteftations, and to furnifti its domcftic opponents 
with pretexts, for obftruding it in the timely adoption 
of vigorous and prefervative nieafures. But notwith- 
ftanding all her efforts to lull vigilance and to blunt 
fufpicion, the difplayed, (and without difcouraging 
thofe on whom (he principally depended for fuccels, 
(he could not but difplay ), the moft glaring proofs that 
ihe was labouring all the while to foment an infurredion 
for the purpofe of overturning the Conftitution, and 
fhe even manifefted the utmoft confidence in the 
fpeedy fuccefs of her labours. She did not confine 
herfelf to thofe fecret excitements to revolt, which, by 
her eroiffaries and agents, fhe has moft plentifully 
, employed in every country of Europe; fhe did not 
keep within tj^; bounds of a private intercourfe with 
. Britifh conf|arators, to whom, in common with all 
other confpirators, (he had, by her public decrees, 
promife^ afl&ftftfl^e i bvit (h^ di^ what was even new 
»r* I and 
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and ftriking in the daring and rapid progrcfs^of her 
revolutionary career — ^She publicly received thofe con- 
fpirators with open arms and with cordial embraces, at 
the bar of her funreme aflembly, the National Con- 
vention; (he heard with approbation and applaufe their 
aflurances that Britons embraced her caufe, and were 
determined to follow her example — that revolution was 
making a rapid progrefs in their country — and that in 
an incredibly (hort fpace of time France would " fend 
** addrejfes of congratulation to a National Coi?- 
** VENTiON OP England." Nay, (he even returned, 
by the mouth of the Prefidcnt of her Convention, an 
exulting reply to thefe afTurances, and — at the very 
moment when (he was endeavouring to convince the 
BritiQi Monarchy of her refpeftful fentiments and 
peaceable intentions — (he addreffed the feditious fub- 
jeAs oi that Monarchy by the endearing term of 
*• Generous Republicans,'* and declared her confidence 
that tl^ moment was approaching, *' in which the 
** French would fend congratulations to the National 
•' Convention of Great Britain ;" while, to give fttll 
more publicity to thefe unprecedented proceedings, 
the Addrefs and the Anlwer were ordered to be printed 
and fent to her eighty-three departments, and even to 
be tranflaied into all languages. 

Thus was Great Britain, after receiving her full (hare 
of the infults and injuries which France had heaped 
upon all eftablifhed Governments, diftinguilhed by an 
infult and an injury which infinitely furpafled all that 
had gone before, and which completed the climax of 
French Revolutionary aggreffion. Without the aid 
of the new lights, which have recently blazed out 
upon mankind from the Gallic meridian, it would 
have been impoffible to conceive any thing fo atrocioos 
as the condudk of France on the above occafion. To 
give open countenance,* ia a Legiflative affembly, to 
fubjefts confpiring againft a Govcrntticnt with which 
Jhe profejed to be at peace-^^to hear them, with ex- 
ultation and applaufe^ announce the fpeedy downfall 
of that GovernoieAt — aad lo pfomye them her con- 
gratulations 
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gmtulations upon the fuccefs of their Trearoii'^riicit 
condud: wa$ a political Phenomenon which iiotbing 
but the French Revolution could have produced. To 
zA in fuch a manner was to declare, hot only that thi$ 
Decree of Fraternity had a dircA reference to Great 
Britain, but that the fraternal intercourfe between the 
^wo countries had already made a great progrefs—- it 
was to proclaim that Britifli infclrredion, fofiered 
by French Fraternity, was coniidered as invinci* 
ble — that the Britifti Government,, menaced and 
bullied from abroad, and undermined at home, was 
reduced to a iatuation fo critical and embarraffing, that 
its would not dare to refcnt the groffeft treatment, but 
muft confent to hold the remainder of. its: exiftence at 
the fufierance of the R^epublic; and tlxat it could only 
hopQ, by patience and fubmiffion, tb delay a ruin 
which was irrevocably decreed by the rulers of the 
Great Nation. 

The confidence which ^as thus difpiayed m the 
near approach of a Revolution in Englaild, though 
happily very far from being. warranted by the ftatc of 
things in that country, was, doubtlefs, infpired by the 
ftatementsof thofe who were moftaftive in promoting 
fuch on event, and who were impatient for a rupture, 
which would enfure to them the powerful refource of 
Gallic afiiftance* And it mufl have been with bound- 
lefs joy tliat they wiineffed (6 decifive a proof that 
tlieir Republicampatrons were determined to keep do 
terms with a Government whofe overthrow was the 
grand objcd of their joint-labours. 

To contend that the proceedings, by which the 
French Republic had placed herfelf in a fituationof 
avowed and impiacable hoftility with every exifting 
Goveinmeot, iind particularly with every Monarchyv 
VKore not directed ag^ft the Britifli Monarchy, would 
be no lefs abfuid than to, afiect that the whole doet 
iK)t cpntaia all it3. parts, or that an endeav<Hir to de^ 
ftfioy aU Govrrnmentt in the aggregate is not an attack 
upfitfi.eadviin^vidiiaL Goverhmeot. But to maintaiik 
that a qatdidju^ McourafiDg. regef^qn of deputies 
1 -- . from 
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from tt^itcrous Clubs, who plotted the ^eftruftion of. 
tlie Britifh Government, was not a diftind and com* 
plcte aft of aggreffion againft this country, would ex- 
ceed the utmoft bounds of fophillry, and require the 
fipont and audacity of Jacebinifm itfelf. What would 
have been the danger and the malignity of the mott 
uranton, unprovoked and violent military hoftility, 
when compared with fuch afts of Revolutionary hofti^ 
lity — -afts as much more heinous than the moft unjufl 
employment of open ^rce, as it is more atrocious to 
excite the fervants in a family to rob and murder therr 
•lifter, than to endeavour to break into the houfe in 
order to commit thofe horrid crimes. 

It is not true, however, that the military force of 
France was not, at that very time, employed in fe- 
conding her Revolutionary attempts againft Great 
Britain- The War, which was then raging upon the 
Continent, was undertaken, as we have feen, with the 
view of deftroying Royalty, not only in France, but 
throughout tfie world. It was, therefore, a War 
againft every country in which Royalty exifted, al- 
though every fuch country was not afiailed in military 
form at the fame moment. Apd to fay thatjn fuch 
a War, any Monarchical State was not attacked, be- 
caufe it did not fee the flandards of the Republic or 
bear her *cannon, is no lefs abfurd than it would be to 
contend that, when a country is invaded, a particular 
province or country is not nloiefted, becaufe it is not 
the aftual theatre of hoftilities. The warlike opera- 
tions of France, however furious and unjuft, were, as 
has been ftiewn, the lead atrocious of her proceedings. 
Her machinations, her decrees, her excitements to 
liniverfal revolt, her attempts to fcatter the Revolu- 
tionary fire throughout all Europe, werp infinitely the 
wprft of her aggreffions. But even the forms of War 
were not long wanting to complete thofe aggreffions 
againft. this country, which were themfelves incapable 
of aggravation. She had, indeed, for fome time, 
been making preparations which clearly indicated a 
ii^>ftilp attack i byt, evep after the pcociediogs of the 

^ »8th 



28th of November, (he. ftill^^fought to.amufc the 
Bfitifli Government, 'in order to prevent it from 
taking meafures to repel fuch an attack. Her Jacobin 
Rulers direfted their confidential agent, M. Chau- 
velih, (for he was no more than iheir agent, alrhoiigh 
he had been the Ambaflador of their King) to make 
profeliions and explanations, which were at direft 
variance with indilputable fafts* Finding that they^ 
could not deceive by falfehood, they fought, as their 
laft refource, to intimidate by threat^; and they con-, 
eluded a correfpondencc*, carried on through ,JM. 
Chauvelin, by menacing open War, if Great Britaia 
did not confider as fufficient, expUnatioos. which 
(he knew to be falfe, and if (he did not difcon- 
tioue preparations, which were not begun till fome 
months after France had been preparing for a 7iaval 
War. This inadmiflible ultmatum h^d been pre- 
ceded by a public letter of the Minifter of the French 
Marine, M. Monge, to the fea ports, announcing 
an intended defcent, with .fifty thoufand caps of 
liberty, in this liland. But thefe threats, not inducing 
the Britilh Minifters to lay the. country which they 
were bound to proted, at th« feet of the French Re- 
public, the latter, by an unanimous Decree of the 
Convention, dedareid War againft Great Britain and 
Holland; and, in the true Jacobinical ftile, accom- 
panied, that declaration with an open invitation to 
Briti(h failors to bring the veffels in which they fervc4 
into French Ports. . 

To examine, minutely, the queftion of aggreflion, as 
it dijinc t It/ conccrxis Great Britain, did not enter into 
the plan of this publication. Much more, indeed, 
than is neccflary to folve the above queftion, even in 
dtjat point of view, has been here noticcd-f . But the 

defign 

• J^n. 13, 1793. 
.t If it were poffibje dill to entertain a doubt upon this fubjed^^ 
/ijK:h doubt mutt be removed by attending to the following yery con* 
cKe iUteiaentf)f the qu^(tioq« The War; was declare^^by Prance agfMifift 
Qrea%3irit>iA, and th^ fornier country became the aggrelTof by that De* 
<c4^ii((lQPa unliefs ike h^nX received foxnc jnjury q( oftcn^ fgj^^^iuch i^e 
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dcfigtt'of the* prcTcnt dtfcuflioQ was to trace the Vfitr 
to its origm-— to inveftig^te its motives — to unfold its 
opjefts — and to deteA and expo{e the Ellacious 
ilatements of thofe perfons, who have afcribed it to 

caules 

endeivoured m vain to pbtain fatisfaClipn. Before the ^ar a corref. 
ppodence took place between the two countries relative to all the 
crounds.of diifcrence, which exited between them, and was cone- 
niied till within a few days before the Declaration of War; But in 
that corref|>ondence Prance did not aflc compenfatton for any one in^ 
jury^fhe did liot denaand fatisladlion for any one a£t of Gr^at Bri. 
min— on the contrary, the whc^e of the correfpondence, and par^ 
Cicularly the latter part of it, wliich was neceuarily the moft im'- 
portant^ coHfifled* entirely of explanatfons, relpe^ing her own con^ 
dufty by which fhf endeavoured to blunt the fufpicionsi and ftiile the 
alarm, with which her decrees and other acls had infpired the British, 
Governmcnt-r4nd at laft, when (fce concluded the correfpondence by^ 
^ ultimatum^ denouncing War» fbe threatened hofiilities, not if Great 
Britain refufed to redrefs her wrongs, for ihe had not -complained of 
any, but only in cafe her explanations of her own conduct fhould 
^pear infufficient, or the Britim Government (hould continue prepam- 
til»^ which were be^un only in ourfuance of her own example. 
: Neither have the advocates of France, to this hour, pretended that 
they are. able to charge this Country with a iingkaft, which, according 
to the Law of Nations, has ever peen confidered as a juftifiable cauie 
for War. Their omifiion to ^o this amounts to the moft complete excuU 
pation of Great Britain from the cKarge of aggreHion. But it may, 
neverthclefs^ t>e fatisfa^ory to know what Neutral Countries think 
vpon this f^bJK^l, ^nd the opinion of America . cannot fail to have 
considerable weight with a Britifh Oppofitibn. That opinion haf^been 
formally given, and has been a^ed iipbn. For as, by the treaty of 
1^76, between France and the United States, the latter are obliged to 
•flift the former in defence of the. French Weft India Iftahds, in any 
lubfe(j|ttent War in which France Ihbuld not be the rnggref^t — ^when th^ 
preieat W^ broke out, it became a fenous queftion with America,)vhei» 
ther Fnmce or Great Britain was the aggreffor. 

On the itth of April, .1793, the Prefident, Wafiiington, aflembled 
%^fi OlScers of Sute, whom^ it Vas the cuftom.to .confult on hnpor^ 
t^nt.pccafions ; to wi^, Nfr. Jeffcrfop, the Secretary of Sute; Mr. 
Hamittottj the Secretary of th^ Treasury ; Mf . Knox, the Secretary 
KtWariandAfr. Bradford, the Attorney General. To the council 
l^us Doj^ed, the Frerid49nt p^ this following queftion : 

*• Doei the War, in which Prance iscng;aged, appear to be o^enfi'vi 
« or defen£nf€t oh her Wt > Or of a mixed and eduiv^ocal chav 
•• caacy ?» 7 

Ft was determined, that the War was, on the* part of France, pu 
•§9nfi'0€^zx\ and, upon this ffround, the Preiident, without waitix^ 
tor any information from France, ifliied a F^clamation. dtolaring to 
«11 the world, that America nmuld take nofJhni the Wttr, \ 

. jFn thls-oplnion France berfelf acquiefced. For though enftitM to 6m| 
Ibr^^he affifonc^ of Amcnca-, in defence of H^ .French W^ I^^dm 
Iflands, (which were never before ^h fuch Badgiir), in ciife fM^^H^ 
*ot die aggreffl^, fbe dtUhot cBain ftich iiiUftiikdb, nor piM^fieai 16 w- 
aiititkd to It^ although flie fought by iuf the moim in her potrar m 
Willie .6|Kniiaiathe War. . 

Tin* 
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^^Ppes which hatlo (hare in its produftion. This-intw 
lytical mode ofiveftigation leads, it is conceived, td 
the mod clear, (isfadoiy, and infinitely the molt ufeful 
comprehetlfion i the fobjeft. For the War, thus con- 
fidered, appeano have been, in the ffrff inftance^ afr 
attack made b; France upon, ail eftabliAied Govern^ 
ments — upon ai civilized Society. It was begun i* 
aid of an avow! fyftem, which has ever fince-beea* 
unremittingly prfued, and which had for its objeft the^ 
fubverfion of allawful authority, and the deftrudiion 
of all (bciarinfuutions. It was not, at its firft break- 
ing out, nor las it been, in its prbgrefs, dircSed^ 
merely againft py particular Sovereign or Country, 
biit it was, froj the firft, sxid is ftill, diredted againft 
every Sovereignlnd every Country, It is an injufl:tce tOi 
the caufe, in \nich all are engaged, to feparate their 
provocations, fleir infults, and their injuries, to con- 
fider apart the kttacks made by France againft their 
Individual hoiiur and fafety. Where is the State 
which has not-on it^ private account, and detached 
from the reft c' the world, numberlefs and intolerable 
grievances to liege againft the new Republic ! But 
what are thofel grievances, compared witl^ the atro- 
cious endeavoirs of that Republic, to lay all civilized 
Society in ru[is,*and to o^refe the whole world by 
her biood-ftaii id Sceptre of Anarchy ! The War has 
Ipread, indeec from Country to Country, as its firft 
projeftors ha4 found means to extend its progrefs, 
until it has pade three quarters of the Globe expe- 
rience the ravages of Jacobinical Revolution — but it 
has, throughon the whole of its career, preferved its 
unity unbrokcp — it has been in England, in Italy, in 

Thus America I nd Franc^havc, by their deliberate condu^, givea 
thebeft poiHblepn of that their opinion is in favour of this country^ ujion 
the queftion of ag] re^on. No doubt can exift refpe^ing the opinioa 
of* any other coun ry upon that queflion ; and thus the whole worla 
admits that the wt r is juft and neceflary, on th< part of Great Britain, 
excepting only thife Britifli fubje6ts, who feem determined to think 
it impoifible for taeir country to be right, in any inftance, unlefs thef 
Ije permitted to phange its Government ; or wluch, in clfe^t, would 
be the j(alue thii^ to ehoofe^he Minifter^^by: wJb«M(a the liflijfirSof 
that Governmexit are tq be direft^d* 

Swit; 
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^Switzerland, in Egypt, in Syria — thcfame War, Wlj|j|||k^ 
was commenced, in the year 1792, iiconfequcnce oWr 
determination to fet fire to the fouicorners of Eu- 
rope, and to deftroy Royalty throufiout the world. 
In its courfe to diftant Regions, it n more lofes its 
identity, or changes its nature, tharthe overwhelm- 
ing torrent, which carries devaftat ion wherever it can 
force a paflage, or the conflagration, hich purfues its 
ravages in every direftion, until all vithin its reach 
^hibits one deplorable fcene of fmking ruins. In 
fuch a War all States have but oe intereft — one 
duty. In fuch a War but one ahrnative attends 
all civilized Society-— either to triurah over its im- 
placable enemy, or to be cruflied beeath his unap ^ 
peafable fury. 
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